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PREFACE. 



Most of the following talcs and sketches have appeared 
in the " Sydney Mail -y^ and I have good reason to 
l^elicve that they have been favourably received by 
thousands of subscribers to that influential newspaper. 
In publishing them in a volume, I am yielding to the 
persuasfon of many kind friends, who have expressed 
their belief that thcv will be well received, and be 
useful. 

I liave spent much time in altering and improving 
all the articles ; and they will be fresh to my old 
readers. The fact of the articles having appeared in 
the columns of the " Sydney Mail,^^ will be a sufficient 
guarantee to parents, that they need not scruple to 
place the volume in the hands of their children. I will 
only add, that there is nothing controversial or sec- 
tarian in it; and I have used my utmost eflbrts to 
make it both amusing and instructive. English readers 
will find many phases of Australian life depicted ; for 
which I claim this merit, that their accuracy may be 
relied on. 



VI PEEFAGE. 

The extensive circulation of my recent work^ " Aus- 
tralian Capers/^ (see appendix,) encourages me to hope 
that this volume will meet with a favourable reception ; 
not only from my many friends in Australia, but also 
in Great Britain. 

OLD BOOMERANG. 

DarKnghurst, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Augtist 31, 1867. 
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ME. PHIGGS AND HIS CHRISTMAS BREAKFAST. 

A SEASONABLE STORY. 

**' Goodness me, Mr. Phiggs, be rational, there's a dear ! 
Only fancy ; boiled fowls smothered in rice, currants, and 
onions ; or curried nonsense, fiery as red-hot cinders, for 
friends coming hungry and squeamish off a steamboat, and 
on a Christmas morning too ! You surely must be joking ! 
But I tell you seriously, I cannot cook an Indian breakfast, 
so pray do not miscalculate my skiU ; and I'm sure Sally 
would as soon consent to cook a horse's head. I dislike 
such peppery messes at any time : but at this special season 
for old English cheer. I ^rticukrly disapprove of foreign 
trumperies on my table. Consider aeain, Jacob, and don't 
perplex me at this critical time, there s a good man." 

" Patience, Dolly," said Mr. Phiggs, with a smile. " It 
is plain that you know very little about Oriental fare, or you 
would not speak so disparagingly of it. When I proposed 
to give our expected guests an Indian breakfast, I did not 
suppose that you would cook it. Not at all. But if you 
will tolerate my Kttle whim, for once and away, I shall 
esteem it a favour. I have a strong desire to try my skill 
in cookery by way of experiment ; and if you will allow me 
the undisturbed use of the kitchen and the cooking utensils 
to-morrow morning, I think I shall be able to remove your- 
prejudices against foreign messes, as you call them. I 
breakfasted with Captain Carraway the last time I was in 
Sydney, and such a dainty meal (prepared under his own ^^ 
supervision) I never before partook of. I "WisYv^i '^oxsl \xadL ^^r 

\ ■ 



2 AUSTRALIAN TALES. 

been there to enjoy it with me, though I know you always 
advocate simple diet. I procured from the Captain plain 
written directions for making veal olives, curried kidneys, 
pillaued chicken, savoury omelettes, milk coffee, cream po- 
tatoes, and sundry other exquisite dishes (from recipes 
furnished to him by Eajah Mulleegrubbee's chief cook) ; and 
as some of our oldest friends are coming to spend Christmas 
with us, I should like to surprise them with something out 
of the common way, and of my own preparation. Friend 
Samson will assist me in the kitchen ; and, as I do not wish 
to trouble you, or either of your servants, you can lie in bed 
an hour later than usual, and the cook can go for a morning 
walk if she likes. You, of course, can cater for the Christ- 
mas dinner, which is the grand social event of the year, but 
do let me have the pleasure of providing the breakfast, just 
to see what I can do. Now, don't object, Dolly, there's a 
duck ;" added Mr. Phiggs, coaxingly kissing his loving wife, 
who during his explanation had sat thoughtfully pondering 
how she could humour her worthy spouse's odd fancy with- 
out upsetting all her domestic arrangements for the day, 
which were rather more onerous than usual, considering 
that she was expecting eight or nine friends from Sydney 
by the next moming^s steamer, to spend a merry Christmas 
with her and her family. 

In anticipation of the reader's inquiry, " Who are Mr. 
and Mrs. Phiggs T I briefly explain that they were a crum- 
my old couple, brimftd of human kindness, who lived in a 
quiet Uttle sea-side town, not a hundred miles from Sydney, 
and were well to do in the world. They were decidedly not 
fashionable folks, but they liked to entertain their friends 
in a cozy, homely style, which all true lovers of comfort 
appreciate, and they often welcomed visitors beneath their 
hospitable roof, and used their utmost efforts to make them 
feel at home. Although they had been many years in the 
colony, their early imbibed tastes for" old English customs 
were as fresh as ever. Foremost among the endearing re- 
membrances of their loved native land was Christmas-tide, 
with its special family reunions, its joyous festivities, and 
peculiar good fare. Mr. and Mrs. Ph^gs loved to keep up 
Christmas Day's social rites, if they were less zealous of 
the more hallowed observances of the time, of which, how- 
ever, they were not wholly unmindful ; and whUe all within 
theiT own household were regaled with seasonable good 
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cheer, they took care that the homes of their poor neigh- 
bours were supplied with material comforts, for rejoicing the 
hearts of the inmates ; thus testifying their Christian love 
and good will towards all men, free from narrow prejudices 
against country, colour, or creed. I trust there are thou- 
sands of good souls in this land who will, at this auspicious 
season, especially remember their duty, and try to gladden 
the hearts of their needy neighbours around them, by dis- 
pensing with an ungrudging heart, a portion of the good 
things with which kmd ftovidence has entrusted them. 

I would Bat have my reader suppose that Mrs. Phiggs 
was unreascoiably tenacious of her domestic prerogatives, or 
that she wae at all inclined to exercise an arbitrary dominion 
over her good husband's will. Far from it. She was the 
most ductile little wife in the district; one who neither 
snapped nor sulked, and who never encroached beyond her 
own strict line of duty on her husband's right of rule. But 
on the present occasion she foresaw a houseftil of troubles 
and vexations attendant on his odd whim ; not the least of 
which was the risk of rousing the fiery spirit of Sally 
Skewers, who, cook-like, was very jealous of undue inter- 
ference in her department, and whose services were especi- 
ally necessary on that day to prepare a suitable dinner for 
the unusual number of guests who were expected. Mrs. 
Phiggs also lacked confidence in her husband's skill in culi- 
nary matters. She did not really believe him capable of 
cooking a potato, or a red herring, for he had never mani- 
fested the least talent in that way ; and as for his plainly- 
written recipes, on which he placed so much reliance, she 
well knew that such things are generally of not much more 
practical use than the written directions of a conjurer, as to 
the safest method of swallowing a sword, or a bundle of 
paper-hangings ; and she dreaded the failure of his projects 
at a time when such a mishap would be particularly incon- 
venient. She urged her objections in her usual out-spoken, 
though good-tempered manner ; but Mr. Phiggs so perti- 
naciously clung to his crotchet, and pleaded his cause with 
so much tact, that she at last, like a good pliant wife, with- 
drew her opposition ; though, at the same time, she laugh- 
ingly predicted that " he would make a pretty mess of it." 
To that monition Mr. Phiggs nodded his head sagaciously, 
and replied, " Wait a bit, Dolly ; I believe I shall astonish 
you, and receive the commendations of all o\xt com^^XL^r 
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After despatching Samson to various tradesmen in the 
town for the extra provisions required, and which were to 
be at the kitchen door at peep of day, Mr. Phiggs sat down 
to study his chart — as he called it — ^the plain directions for 
cooking an Indian breakfast, wliich he had received from 
Captain Carraway, and which seemed to Mr. Phiggs as 
simple as a little boy's " Eeading Made Easy." 

An hour before day Hght, next morning, Mr. Phiggs crept 
quietly out of bed, as he supposed, without awakening his 
wife ; but had the bedroom lamp burned a little brighter he 
would have seen the tassels on the curtains dancing in sym- 
pathy with the merry mood of Mrs. Phiggs, who was mak- 
ing the bedstead shake with her smothered laughter, at the 
idea of the " pretty mess " she would have for breakfast. 

Friend Samson turned out of bed at the first word of 
command, and very soon he had kindled a fire in the old- 
fashioned kitchen range, large enough to roast a calf. 

Punctually at the prescribed time came the milkman with 
a large can of extra milk and a basket of eggs ; other trades- 
men speedily followed with various articles ordered on the 
previous night, and the dresser wbb soon strewed with a 
strange collection of crude material for the feast. The 
butcher brought the kidneys all correct, but "was very 
sorry the thunderstorm in the night had spoilt his veal, so 
he had brought a nice bit of tender beef instead." That 
was annoying certainly, for the veal olives were intended to 
form the leading triumph ; however, Mr. Phiggs promptly 
decided upon making some savoury sausage-cakes instead ; 
so Samson set to work with an axe, and soon the house be- 
gan to vibrate with his vigorous blows as he chopped up the 
beef into sausage-meat, and at the same time chopped the 
kitchen-table into corduroy grooves and ridges, the cedar 
chips nicely mixing with the meat by way of seasoning. 

The noise of Samson's axe awoke §ally Skewers, as it 
might have done if Sally had been sleeping in the house on 
the opposite side of the street ; and although she had been 
nervously apprised by her mistress on the previous night of 
what was to take place in the kitchen the next morning — 
and notwithstanding she had given her mistress a sort of 
sulky promise that she would not interfere with her 
master's whimsies for once, seeing her nice, smooth table 
greased and cut up in that savage style was too severe a 
tna] for her forbearance ; so out she came, half-dressed, and 
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botli Mr. Pliiggs and Samson were positively electrified by 
the fiery torrent of temper which she poured forth. " Molly- 
coddles " and " fishfags " were the mildest epithets she 
applied to them, and there they stood gazing at each other, 
as if deciding whether it was not their safest course to flee 
from their unexpected assailant. They, however, stood 
their ground like men, and tried, though in vain, to soothe 
Sally, by promising to vacate the kitchen in two hours at 
the farthest. After exhausting her stock of expletives, she 
flung a chopping board on Samson's toes, and a chopping 
knife on to the table, then bounced into her bedroom again, 
from whence she soon afterwards re-issued in her holiday 
frock, her hat and feather, and dove-coloured boots. With 
a passing anathema on her dirty pots and kettles, and a 
glance at her master and Samson, fierce enough to frizzle 
them both, she flung herself out of the kitchen, and slammed 
the door with a bang like a great gun. 

"I hope she won't come back till we have finished our 
business," said Mr. Phiggs, with his eyes full of tears, as he 
handed some chopped onions to Samson to mix with his 
sausage-meat. " I had no idea that Sally had such a tongue 
in her head, she fairly frightened me. I'm very glad she 
is gone out for a walk." 

"So am I," said Samson ; " I don't like her. She has 
nearly knocked my little toe off with this chopping board. 
I am sorry I have spoilt the table though ; but I didn't see 
the board and mincing knife before." 

" Never mind the table," said Mr. Phiggs, " that can be 
mended to-morrow. Now then, Sam, if you have done the 
sausages, just smash up these potatoes ; I tliink they are 
boiled enough ; and mix — ^let me see (consulting his chart) — 
yes, mix a quart of new milk, and beat all up fine with a 
fork ; that's the way to make cream potatoes. Now go to 
work, wliile I see after the curried kidneys. Stop, hand mc^ 
another saucepan and a long spoon." 

When she heard Sally's violent tirade, and her noisy exit 
from the house, Mrs. Phiggs thought it was time for her to 
bestir hersslf ; so she got up accordingly ; and first of all 
quietly peeped into the kitchen, when the sight she beheld 
was anytliing but exhilarating on a merry Christmas morn- 
ing. There was Mr. Phiggs, his face as red as the warm- 
ing pan, against the wall, puffing and perspiring before aiv 
■enormous fire, stirring a saucepanful of rice, w\v\c\v ^\fe \\sA%^^ 
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by its odour had been allowed to bum. The floor was gar- 
nished with grease, onion parings, cinders, egg shells, and a 
variety of other refuse, whilst cooking utensils and dishes of 
all sorts and sizes littered the place in every direction. 
Every saucepan and kettle in the kitchen had been brought 
into use, and the range was covered with them. The fry- 
ingpan, filled with curried kidneys, was on a chair, the long 
handle of the pan protruding through a broken window-pane, 
and the sooty coffee-pot, with the spout burnt off, was 
placed on the dresser shelf. Samson was sitting on the 
floor with a saucepanful of potatoes between his knees, 
which he was actively stirring with a toasting fork, and 
smoking a cigar at the same time. 

" Now, then, Sam, let us consider," said Mr. Phiggs, 
again consulting his chart ; "I think those potatoes will do 
now. Dear, dear !" he added, after a short pause, " I see 
we have made an annoying blunder ; the quart of new milk 
should have been boiling hot. What a nuisance ! the cream 
potatoes will be as cold as cream ice before they are dished. 
However, it can't be helped now ; we must try if we can 
warm them up again. Turn them into that pie-dish, and 
put them on the hob. Look alive, there's a good fellow !" 

" Don't you think they would have looked nicer if they 
had been peeled before we made cream of them ?" asked 
Sam. 

" Peeled, to be sure ! why what a precious gowk you 
must be not to have done that without my telling you," 
said Mr. Phiggs, with considerable warmth of temper. 
" Who the dickens would have thought of smashing potatoes 
with the skins on but a pig with his tusks or a donkey with 
his hoofs r 

Stung by that severe reproof, Samson rose to liis feet in 
a moment, and sharply retorted upon Mr. Phiggs, in the 
attitude of a pugilist. A stormy altercation ensued, and 
ended in Samson's donning his coat, and leaving the kitchen 
to the sole occupancy of his half-bewildered friend, who had 
long since began to wish his Indian breakfast at the bottom 
of the Indian Ocean. 

Mrs. Phiggs was aware of her husband's dilemma, and 

would willingly have gone to his aid, as well for his own 

sake as for the good order and credit of her house ; but she 

knew his disposition too well to interfere with him at such 

an exciting time ; so, like a wise little woman, she kept 
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aloof, but at the same time actively exerted herself with her 
other servant in preparing the breakfast-room, as far as she 
could, for her coming guests, whom she expected very soon, 
as the steamer had been signalled for some time. She once 
or twice felt a quizzical disposition to peep into the kitchen, 
and wish Jacob a merry Christmas, but pity for him would 
not allow her to tease him at a time when he was almost 
overwhelmed with perplexity. 

" Let me see," soliloquised Mr. Phiggs, putting on his 
spectacles, ** let me see ; one pound of best Mocha coffee, 
boiled down to a quart, and put into a gallon and a quarter 
of boiling milk. Yes, that's all right ; there's the milk, and 
here's the coffee ; I suppose I had better mix them at once." 
In went the coffee, grounds and all, into the boiling milk, 
and when too late to remedy it, Mr. Phiggs, to his grief, 
discovered that he should have strained and fined the coffee 
first ; for the mixture looked like brown paint, or a road 
puddle after a heavy shower. 

" Everything is going against me this morning," grumbled 
he, while he turned the curried kidneys into a soup tureen, 
and put them on the hob to keep warm ; then wiped out 
the frying-pan and put it over the fire, with the handle 
poised on the back of a chair. " Now for the omelettes," 
he muttered, and again referred to his instructions. " Put 
half a pound of fresh butter into a clean frying-pan, then 
beat up two dozen eggs, mix an onion chopped fine, and a 
small bit of sage, fry quickly, and serve up hot." " All 
light ; that's plain enough any way," he continued, as he 
put a lump of butter into the red hot pan, which frizzled 
and sputtered, and slightly scalded his face. " Botheration 
take the breaMast," he pettishly exclaimed for the tenth 
time. " Now for the eggs. Well, well ! I declare that 
stupid fellow Samson has not half beaten them ; I should 
Like to beat his head with this gravy spoon." 

" My dear ! our company are coming up the street," said 
Mrs. Phiggs, peeping into the kitchen. " Is the breakfast 
ready, Jacob T 

" Dear me, are they coming so soon ? — that's vexing. I 
can't get breakfast ready in a minute less than half an hour," 
said Mr. Phiggs, wiping his heated brow with a smutty 
towel. " I say, Dolly, send in Jane for a little while, there's 
a good soul, just to clear the kitchen a bit ; I'm expecting 
S^y back every minute, and if she catdiea TSiCi \v«v^ ^^ 
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wiU very likely storm my ears off. I am getting on deKght- 
fully, only that blundering fellow Samson has — hallo ! 
ow ! fire! fire! Good gracious, Dolly! send for help — 
quick, hoo !" roared Mr. Phiggs, at that instant liopping 
about the kitchen with his left foot in his right hand, while 
his face expressed terror and torment, and his groans were 
heard above the roaring of the fire in the chimney. In 
turning round hastily, with a basinful of eggs in one hand 
and a fork in the other, he had trodden on a lump of suet, 
slipped down, and spilt the eggs all over him. In falling he 
had struck the handle of the frying-pan, and tipped the half 
pound of fresh butter into the fire, except a small part, 
which had fallen into his left slipper, and set him dancing- 
like an insane harlequin. 

The attempt to describe the uproar and confusion that 
ensued would be altogether too much for me. Just as the 
company were walking up to the door, expecting a warm 
reception from the Phiggses, as usual, a stream of fire shot up 
from the kitchen chimney, high above the roof of the house, 
and the screams of Mrs. Phiggs and Jane, the housemaid, 
added to the roaring of Mr. Phiggs, were, to say the least, 
astounding. Fortunately it happened that one of their 
guests was a member of the Sydney fire brigade, so he at 
once mounted to the roof of the house through a donner 
window, and being furnished with buckets of water by some 
of the excited neighbours, he poured a copious supply down 
the blazing flue, and soon put out the fire ; but at the same 
time he put the finishing touch to Mr. Phiggs's Indian 
breakfast by smothering everything with soot, making 
all the dainty dishes on the hobs as black as an Indian's 
wooUy head, and turning the kitchen into a mimic Black 
Sea. 

Mr. Phiggs's guests were all old friends, and jovial ones 
too ; and that they were not disposed to desert a brother in 
his distress was evident from their aU flocking into the kit- 
chen to see their unlucky host, and to clieer him up with 
" compliments of the season." There he sat, covered with 
soot, egg sauce, and melted butter, nursing his basted foot, 
and surrounded by a confused collection of cooking tools 
and little islands of soot, in a sea of grimy water. But 
despite his sores and sorrows he could not but join in the 
uproarious bursts of laughter, wliich nearly split the 
shingles above his head, as the cause of his mishaps was ex- 
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plained to the visitors by his waggish little wife, whose eyes 
were overflowing with fan. 

A breakfast was extemporised, to which the guests soon 
afterwards sat down, headed by Mr. Phiggs, who had 
cleansed himself, and applied a chalk plaster to his sore foot 
(which, by the way, is an excellent remedy for scalds or 
bums), and many were the jokes passed upon his morning's 
exploits by his fun-loving friends, at which none laughed 
more heartily than did the good-humoured host himself 

After breakfast Mr. Phiggs put on his hat and went out 
in search of Samson and Sally, to offer the amende hoiim'iihle, 
while Jane ran for Mrs. Scrubb, the charwoman, and set her 
to work to clear the kitchen. Samson was fishing on the 
wharf, and looking as sullen as a boy in a dunce's cap ; but 
Mr. Phiggs's frank apology soon restored him to good hum- 
our, and he returned to the house laughing immoderately. 
Sally was sitting in her mother's parlour, crying, and vow- 
ing she would never enter old Phiggs's kitchen again, when 
her humbled master entered. His kind, coaxing words, and 
peace offering of a new shawl for a Clmstmas-box, very soon 
altered her views, and half-an-hour afterwards Sally was 
stuffing a goose at her damaged table, with her face all over 
broad grins, while old Mrs. Scrubb was clearing away the 
wreck like an able seaman. 

Mr. Phiggs's dogs, Pincher and Snap, had a dainty Christ- 
mas breakfast. They evidently appreciated the pillaued 
chicken, although it was half raw : they enjoyed the cream 
potatoes too, but declined to eat the sausage cakes, possibly 
because Samson had accidentally put a double quantity of 
cayenne into them. , 

And Mr. Phiggs's guests had a dainty Christmas dinner, 
although it was an hour later than usual. Heartily they en- 
joyed their good cheer and each other's cheerful society. 
They were merry and wise, so of course they spent a happy 
Christmas ; such a happy Christmas as I most cordially wish 
to all my friends, and my enemies too. 
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SPEAKING A WORD IN SEASON. 

SoM£ time ago I was told an amusing story about a good 
old man, who, in his labours of love, occasionally shewed 
more zeal than discretion. I do not vouch for the authen- 
ticity of the incident, but as it may convey a useful moral 
to other over-zealous workers, I will quote it with a few 
fanciful variations. 

" There once lived a barber, I cannot tell where, but it 
was in some populous neighbourhood. He was a good, 
simple-minded maUj and feeling in his heart that joy and 
peace wliich all true believers feel, he was desirous that liis 
neighbours should share in the happiness he had found 
* without money and without price,' and which is as free for 
the poor as for the greatest personages upon earth. To 
carry his good desires into operation, the barber resolved 
upon ' speaking a word in season' to every customer who 
yatroiiised his ' easy shaving shop' — a praiseworthy resolu- 
tion certainly — but one requiring much judgment in its 
execution. One day a crabbed looking old gentleman 
walked into the shop, and after taking off his hat, coat, and 
cravat, seated himself in a chair, and gruffly intimated that 
he wanted to be shaved. The barber bowed politely as 
usual, placed a napkin under his customer's chin, and began 
to ply the lather brush about liis face in true tonsoric style. 
Meanwhile, the good barber was mentally debating on the 
most effective mode of putting the all-important questions 
to his customer, as to the state of his mind, and whether he 
had a good hope of heaven. But his visage was so grim, 
and his demeanour so uninviting, that the barber's courage 
almost failed him ; so, to sharpen it up, he began to strop 
his razor, and while doing so, a thought suddenly suggested 
itself to his mind, that he had better not risk offending a 
strange customer by abruptly putting questions to him upon 
so solemn and delicate a subject. *Ah, that's the devil, 
but 111 settle him,' muttered the barber to himself, though 
just loud enough for his lathered customer to overhear ; 
and not knowing that the zealous shaver's soliloquy had 
reference to the supposed inward suggestion of Satan to 
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neglect his duty, the old man began to sit uneasily, under 
the impression that the barber was going mad. Presently, 
as if he had sufficiently sharpened himself and his razor too, 
he stood before his palpitating customer, with the blade of 
the razor at right angles with its handle, and taking hold 
of his nose, in order to get a fair scrape at the surface 
beneath the chin, asked in a solemn tone, and with a 
searching gaze, ' My friend, are you prepared to die ?' 

" ' O good lack ! murder ! murder !' roared the old gentle- 
man, starting up, overturning his chair, and rushing out of 
the shop in the utmost consternation, closely followed by 
the poor bewildered barber, razor in hand, vainly endea- 
vouring to explain that he was only anxious about the safety 
of his soul. 

" * Murder ! police 1 help ! ' shrieked the half frantic old 
gentleman, as he ran down the street, minus his hat and 
coat, with the napkin about his neck, and his face bedaubed 
with soap. * Hoo-o ! for gracious sake, catch him somebody ; 
he is going to cut my throat.' 

" * I tell you I have no idea of cutting your throat, my 
good friend,' gasped the barber, close behind his runaway 
customer ; * I only wanted to ' 

" * Whoa !' cried a brewer's drayman, putting one of his 
huge feet before the barber and tripping him up, then 
sitting upon him kept him down until several policemen 
arrived, took away his razor, and regardless of his loud 
attempts to explain his pious motives, hurried him away to 
the watch-house." 



As I prenused, I am not sure that the foregoing story is 
veritable, still, it exemplifies the indiscriminate zeal of many 
good-meaning Christians in the world, who sadly lack tact 
and judgment to direct their monitory efforts, who — ^like 
the barber — are apt to mistake the promptings of common 
sense for the suggestions of the evil one, and whose com- 
mendable desires to do good are often thwarted by the ill- 
timed or bungling way in which they execute them. 

" Shall we try and speak a word in season to any one we 
see this morning ?" asked a rather eccentric friend, wlio was 
riding with me one day towards some of the wharves in 
Sydney, to go on board of a ship. 

"Yes; certainly/' I replied. "Tliat i?» »\\ fe\v;\^^^'^ 
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duty ; but we must be carefiil that our words are seasonable, 
or they may do harm instead of good." 

Soon afterwards we ascended the side of a ship, and 
stood upon the deck. The mate was near the main hatch- 
way, with his cargo book in his hand, superintending the 
bustling operation of taking in goods of various kinds. He 
stepped up and politely accosted us, when my zealous little 
friend held his liand, and looking into his face with a 
peculiar smile, kindly enquired after the condition of his 
soul. 

The mate looked rather confused, and being anxious to 
see the mark on a case which was then being lowered into 
the hold, he returned a hurried but civil answer, and began 
to make another entry in his cargo book, with something 
like a curl about his mouth, as if he had just eaten a green 
gooseberry. 

" I don't think that was speaking a word in season," I 
quietly remarked to my friend, as we seated ourselves on a 
skylight ; " quite the contrary ; I think it was decidedly 
out of season, and may have the effect of making that man 
think unfavourably of religion, or that those who profess it 
are troublesome bores. It was very unlikely that he would 
keep his crew standing idle, while he told you his religious 
experience before them ; but had he been sitting quietly on 
the booms smoking his after-dinner pipe, your question 
might not have been inopportune, though even then, I think, 
it would have been more effective if put in a less direct 
form. You would be more Ukely to impress a sailor with a 
few good words judiciously infused into your cheerful con- 
versation during an hour's walk with him on deck in the 
middle watch on a quiet night, than you would by preaching 
to him while he is putting the ship about, or hauling up the 
main-sail in a squall." 

The same principle is applicable to landsmen as well as 
sailors. Suitable times must be selected for speaking good 
words, otherwise your good words may be worse than use- 
less, for, like fruit, they are unpalatable, and sometimes 
positively unwholesome, when " out of season." 

I do not think my reasoning convinced my eccentric 
— though very worthy — ^little friend, for he had much to say 
in favour of his system of " sowing beside all waters," not- 
withstanding his palpable failure to impress the busy mate 
with a solemn sense of the important question he had just 
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put to him, with the kindest of motives, though with ill- 
timed precipitancy. 

I could give numberless instances, if necessary, of similar 
lack of judgment, exhibited by well-intentioned persons, 
which have come under my notice. I have often heard, 
too, the motives of such persons unjustly impugned, and 
themselves ridiculed or abused, simply because they failed 
to make themselves understood by those whom they were 
kindly endeavouring to benefit. While I have of course 
deprecated such ingratitude, I have not been surprised at it, 
and could not but lament that the subjects of it had not, in 
addition to their other studies, studied human nature a 
little more. 

Few readers will be likely to mistake the meaning of my 
remarks. It is far, indeed, from my wish to discourage any 
humble-minded person from endeavouring to comfort or 
edify his needy fellow creatures around him ; on the con- 
trary, I would encourage him in every way in my power. 
I simply wish to urge the policy of studying to do good in 
the most effectual way, and prevent good from being spoken 
evil of. 
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WILL HE KICK? 

" Will he kick T nervously enquired Mr. Bradbury Spriggs, 
a spruce little city friend, who was on a visit to my house, 
.as he prepared to mount my favourite hack. 

" Oh dear, no," I replied, " he's quiet as an old cow." 

" He'll bear the spurs, then, I suppose." 

" Why, yes," I replied, honestly, " he is liveher for a 
slight touch of the spur now and then. I always let him 
know that I have them on, though it is very seldom I use 
them, for I think it is cruelty and ingratitude, drumming a 
poor beast's ribs with spurred heels, while he is trudguig 
along under me." 

" He doesn't shy, does he T asked Mr. Spriggs again, as 
he gathered up his reins, and stuck his legs out straight, to 
show the fashionable cut of his pantaloons. 

" Not he," I replied, somewhat impatiently ; " he wouldn't 
shy if he met a gang of gorillas carrying a turnpike-gate." 

" All right ; good-bye," said Mi. Spriggs. Away he 
bounded at a brisk canter ; and soon I could catch occa- 
sional glimpses of his figure, between the distant trees in the 
bush, riding like Tam O'Shanter. 

In a few hours he returned, looking fatigued, while the 
perspiration was dropping off my steed, and his bleeding sides 
showed painful evidences that his rider had given him con- 
siderably more than a slight touch of the spur now and then, 

*' He's a spendid animal," remarked Bradbury, with the 
knowing look of a connoisseur in horse-fiesh, as he slowly 
dismounted. " I never rode a beast I liked better. Such 
paces ! and withal so free and gentle j I found, however, 
that he required the spur occasionally." 

" Humph 1" I quietly ejaculated, as I led my panting 
favourite towards the stable — " rather an equivocal appre- 
ciation of your merits, my poor old Jack ; but I'll sell you 
to a knacker before I let that hide-rasper mount you again." 

Jt was not a rare occurrence for city fiiends to pay visits 
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to my house in those halcyon times. Residing in a pleasant 
and accessible part of the country, I had sometimes more 
visitors than I could entertain to my own satisfaction. As 
they usually had a penchant for riding, I could not but try 
to gratify them, though frequently to my own inconvenience 
and vexation. I had a strong objection to lend the horse I 
usually rode myself — for having drilled him into paces 
which best suited my comfort in travelling, I had a dread 
lest casual riders should drill him out of those paces again. 
Whenever I could liire a nag for a visitor, I did so ; but as 
that could not always be done, I sometimes found myself 
compelled by courtesy to lend my own hack. 

About two years after the foregoing incident Mr. Brad- 
bury Spriggs paid me another visit for a day or two : and 
one of his early enquiries was for " the splendid animal 
which had carried him twenty-five miles in two hours." 

" Ah ! I've sold poor Jack," I replied, with a slight sigh : 
" he is now drawing a hawker's cart ; an ignoble occupation 
for such a handsome beast as he once was. I lent him one 
(lay to a friend, who unfortunately threw liim down and 
broke his knees. But I have another Jack, in the paddock, 
a finer horse than the last one, at least he suits me better, 
if he is not such a general favourite with my friends." 

" Ah ! I should like to see him," replied Mr. Spriggs, 
while his face brightened up, like a boy's who is just going 
to have the first spin at his new humming-top. " Could 
you let me have a trot on him for an hour or so ; I haven't 
had a ride since the last time I was here." 

" Hum ! I'll see," I slowly replied, as I tried to see if I 
could find some honourable excuse for declining to let him 
have a trot, having an annoying recollection of his two 
hours' gallop on the former occasion. 

" Yes — ^you can have him for an hour, Mr. Spriggs," I at 
length replied, " but I hope you will not ride very fast, for 
I have to take a long journey to-morrow, and I want Jack 
to be pretty fresh." 

" Oh, certainly not, I'll not ride him hard ; I'll take care 
of him, you may depend on it," replied my excited friend ; 
and away he went to liis dressing-room, to prepare himself 
for the jaunt, while I gave orders for the horse to be saddled 
and brought to the door. 

In a few minutes out came my city friend, armed with a 
hammer-headed whip, and glittering sp\ir& ai\u%\\fe^^> «xA 
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looking as bold as a bushranger. He was preparing to 
mount when I quietly asked, " Will you ride with spurs, 
Mr. Spriggs r 

" Ye-e-s," he replied, with some hesitation, and an eamiest 
glance into my face. " Why, sir, will your horse not bear 
them r 

"He does not like them," I replied, which was true 
enough ; indeed, it would be hard to persuade me there is 
a horse on earth that does like them. 

" Oh, well, perhaps I had better take them off. I am 
glad you told me !" and forthwith he began to unbuckle his 
sjmr leathers. 

" Who-o-o-o, Jack," I shouted, as I suddenly snatched at 
my horse's bridle, and began to pat his neck, while he of 
course retreated a pace or two in surprise. Tliis was ob- 
served by my friend, who timidly enquired — 

"Does he bolt r 

" I never saw him positively bolt," I repHed carelessly. 
" Who-o-o-o, Jack, stand away from his heels there !" I 
shouted to my grinning groom. 

" Will he kick ?" asked Mr. Spriggs with a very nervous 
look, as he took a wide circuit to hand his discarded spurs 
to the man. 

" Well, I have seen him lift his legs," I repUed, " but I 
don't think " 

" Ah, that's a very dangerous habit ; perhaps I had better 
not ride him to-day," said Bradbury, who had evidently 
made up his mind on the subject. 

" Oh, by all means ride him," I repHed, " but ride care- 
ftdly, keep a tolerably tight rein on him, and do not give 
him too much of .that wliip. Til warrant he'll not run away 
with you — ^who-o-o. Jack, who-o-o !" 

'" Well, I don't care much about riding to-day," said Mr. 
Spriggs ; " a — a — the fact is, I am not a very good rider, 
and this is a strange animal, if it were the other horse I'd 
— no thankee, I won't ride to-day. I'll just take a walk 
into the bush, it looks beautiful. I shall enjoy that quite 
as much as a ride, much obliged to you." 



The horse was turned into the paddock again, and as he 
kicked up his heels with delight, at being freed from the 
j)rospect of a tiresome duty, I could see that my timid 
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little Mend mentally congratulated himself upon his prudent 
determination, in the full conviction that he had narrowly- 
escaped breaking some of his bones by riding such a vicious 
brute; whereas poor Jack was one of the steadiest old 
roadsters in the colony. 

I have occasionally seen a pompous official metamphori- 
cally spurring a patient subordinate ; and have been at once 
reminded of the cowardly little griffin, who mercilessly over- 
rode my faithful old hack, because he knew Jack would not 
kick. 
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A MATRIMONIAL JUGGLER; 

OR, Mr. Teddington Trout and Miss Charity Glimm. 

" Well that has a bond fide look certainly," simpered Miss 
Charity Glimm to herself, as she pored with exulting eyes 
over an advertisement in the Herald. " There is an air of 
candour, and a gentlemaiily style about it, that struck me 
at first sight as being genuine. I would not for the world 
reply to a thing of the sort, if I had the least idea that it 
was a hoax, invented by a party of idiots, as is often the 
case, merely for the sake of laughing at creatures almost as 
foolish as themselves. No, I really believe that this is no 
meaningless joke, but' the pure breathings of a refined, manly 
soul, which is longing for sympathy and comfort, which it 
cannot find in an ordinary way." As Miss Glimm thus 
soliloquised, she took up the paper again and deliberately 
read aloud the following stimulating composition : — 

" Matrimony. 

" The advertiser, who is turned forty-one years of age, of 
pleasing personal appearance, and easy means, is desirous of 
forming a matrimonial engagement with a lady of suitable 
age. Money is not an object, and will by no means coun- 
terpoise a lack of the main desiderata, viz., agreeable per- 
son, amiable disposition, and domestic acquirements. The 
most honorable secresy may be relied on. Address, in full 
confidence, B. 0. H., Post Office, Sydney." 

The honest reality of the foregoing so impressed Miss 
Charity, that her appetite for mutton chops became quite 
inert ; so she sipped a cup of tea, then opened her writing 
desk, and after two hours' perplexing study she had pro- 
duced the following note, in time for the eleven o'clock iron 
receiver : — 

" To B. 0. H., Post Office, Sydney. 
" Sir, — The apparent candour and gentlemanly honesty 
which pervades every line of your advertisement in this 
day's Herald, induces me to reply to it with the feminine 
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candour which it deserves. In ftdl confidence that I am not 
mistaken, I send you herewith my carte de vidte, which was 
taken on the first of May last. I was then thirty-seven years 
of age, and a spinster ; which I am still. I was brought up 
under the eye of a virtuous aunt, whose only aim in life was to 
see me grow up thoroughly domesticated. At her death she 
left me ninety pounds a year for life, and her little brick cot- 
tage nicely furnished. It would not become me to say anything 
which might be called self-praise, so I will simply remark 
tnat I believe you would find in me all those qualities which 
you so feelingly express your desire to gain in a wife. If 
you think this worthy of a reply, please address, in the first 
place, to Floy, Post Office, Paddington. 

" P.S. — I had almost forgotten to mention that the spot 
on the left side of the nose, in my carte, is the accidental 
mark of a fly, and the sUght squint in the right eye is en- 
tirely owing to the artist forcing me to look animated." 

Next morning the postman's sharp rat-tat at the door 
made Charity's heart bound like a football. In another 
minute she was gazing with throbbing admiration at a carte 
de visite which was enclosed in a scented note, written with 
rather a tremulous hand, as follows : — 

" My Dear Madam, — ^My pen cannot express the happi- 
ness I felt on receipt of your truth-breathing epistle this 
morning, accompanied by your likeness. As I have care- 
fiilly studied Lavater, you will perhaps allow me to say, 
without suspecting me of flattery, that yours is a face which 
indexes a mind — such a mind as I am sure could appreciate 
the warm overflow of my soul. I will not stay to write 
more, for I am impatient for an interview, if your kindness 
wiU extend itself so far as to grant it. I enclose my carte, 
and beg to subscribe my real name, as your devoted 
admirer, 

"Teddington Trout." 

Half an hour afterwards, Charity had posted another 
note, intimating that she should be happy to see Mr. Trout 
at his earKest convenience, and then she sat down in her 
easy chair to study his picture. Whether she took a short 
nap or not is uncertain ; at any rate, she was still sitting in 
the chair, fondly gazing at the carte, when a rat-tat-tat at 
-the door suddenly brought her down from the top stoiy ol 
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a lofty aerial castle, and before she had time to go to her 
dressing-room to adjust herself, that stupid • girl Biddy had 
shown the gentleman into the parlour. Charity blushed, of 
course, and nervously apologised for her deshabille ; but Mr. 
Trout put her at her ease in an instant, and with a sweet 
smile, which displayed a perfect set of teeth, he assured her 
that he was delighted to find her in unstudied attire, and 
further, " that it was the charming ndiveU manifested in her 
portrait, and in her note too, which had given spurs to his 
desire to see her, and had induced him to trespass upon her 
at that unfashionable hour of the day." 

At her request he took a seat, then took off a tightly- 
fitting glove, and passed his hand gently over his hair, 
which was curly and glossy, and as black as a raven's tail ; 
with most fascinating whiskers and beard to match, but no 
moustache, as she was happy to remark. He was rather a 
genteel figure, though very thin, with a peculiar stoop, 
which, however, was only to be seen at times, when he ap- 
peared, abstracted. His putting his hand to his back so 
frequently. Charity thought was a slight eccentricity, but it 
could by no means be taken as an indication of weakness, 
for the unusually bright colour in the parts of his face that 
were bare, clearly showed the ruddy glow of health. That 
his legs were curved could not be denied, but that was a 
trifling defect, which she thought even his handsome beard 
aJone would overbalance. His being " all of a shake," indi- 
cated a highly sensitive organisation, and a becoming 
modesty ; indeed, she concluded that the man who would 
not shake a little under such circumstances must possess an 
ossified heart, wholly unimpressible by domestic perfection. 
Omitting the details of their long interview (during which a 
mutual confidence had been exhibited, and a satisfactory 
outline of each other's history had been given), I briefly re- 
cord, that before the clock struck two their engagement had 
been ratified by a true lover's kiss ; after which — to the sur- 
prise of Biddy — ^the happy pair sat down to a homely 
dinner. 

I must hurry past the succeeding ten days of active court- 
ship, merely noticing that their admiration for each other 
hourly increased, and as all needless delay was held to be 
sheer cruelty, and having neither parents nor guardians to 
consult, they mutually agreed to be married on New Year's 
Day. In order to save the unnecessary " fuss of inviting a 
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lot of quizzical friends to their wedding," they decided to go 
to Newcastle, there to get married in a quiet way, then go 
to Singleton by rail, to revel in honey moon-shine. 

Next Monday morning they joined the seven o'clock 
steamer, taking as little luggage with them as possible, to 
save trouble. The weather was fine and clear, though a 
strong N.E. breeze made the vessel pitch and toss very un- 
comfortably for a squeamish man. But Charity — who was 
never sick — ^said she enjoyed it amazingly. She playfully 
remarked,' " that her deai* Teddy had entirely lost his colour," 
and advised him to go below and lie down, but he manfully 
protested against leaving her on deck alone ; so he got some 
cushions from the cabin, and made her a comfortable couch 
on the skylight, then tucked her feet in his railway wrapper 
and put lus travelling shawl tenderly over her hat, to keep 
the spray from spoiling the blue feather. After handing her 
a copy of the Sydney Mail to amuse and edify her, he walked 
about in the fore part of the ship in order to cure his 
squeamishness. 

There were few fore cabin passengers on board that morn- 
ing, and those few were below, for the spray made the deck 
very moist forward. Mr. Trout was glad there were no im- 
sympathising eyes to gaze at him, for he felt woefully sick, 
and wished to ruminate over the side of the ship, and watch 
the bubbles gaily dancing by. Quietly stepping down to 
the cabin, unseen by Charity, he got an old tweed coat and 
vest frx)m his bag, and returned to the fore deck. He then 
put on a sailor's tarpaulin jacket (which was lying on the 
fore hatch) to keep himself dry, and got as far as he could 
in the lee fore sponson. There, unseen by human eyes, he 
soon began to make the most varied facial contortions and 
guttural gwarcks that ever aroused expectation in a hungry 
fish ; and if he were not very bad indeed, his noises and his 
wry looks terribly belied him. The spray had long before 
•washed away all his rouge, and his bile-tinted face looked 
like a suet pudding made for paupers. His change of dress, 
too, had strangely altered his figure, for there was no pad- 
ding in his old tweed coat, and the crook in his back was as 
apparent as the curve in a monkey's tail. Loudly he 
l^ented that he had not gone to Richmond by rail, instead 
of travelling by steamer on such a windy morning. Severe 
were his denunciations of steamers in general, and of that 
one in particular. Horribly profane were ttie cwi^^^^V^Vsv- 
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yoked on llis own weak stomach, on his eyes and limbs, and 
on his soul too. Presently, as if in direct answer to his in- 
vocations, and to convince him how easily his blasphemous^ 
breath could be stopped for ever, he was seized with an un- 
usually fierce internal qualm, during which, a tiny morsel of 
regurgitating breakfast slipped into his windpipe, and pro- 
voked a convulsive wheeze. In an instant, to liis intense 
horror, out flew all his teeth, which were bran new only 
three weeks ago, and more horrifying still, in his frantic 
efforts to clutch them he jerked off his cap, and with it liis 
span new wig and whiskers. Away they went, all of a heap, 
" into the tumbhng billows of the main." 

For an Instant he stood aghast and paralyzed ; his sunken 
chops quivering with emotion, and his dirty, bald head 
covered with beads of cold perspiration, like a gigantic toad- 
stool in a thunder shower. " Ghost of Buonaparte ! I'm 
ruined ! I'm ruined ! What shall I do now T he gasped in 
tones of wild despair. (The escaped steam from the safety 
valve at that moment went Who-o-o ! as though in mockery 
of his misery.) He had left his old wig and fixings and his 
other teeth at his lodgings ; so what could he do, so remote 
from barbers and dentists'? And it was not possible to 
quietly scalp a sailor, for there was not one to be seen in 
the fore part of the ship. How could he explain his dilemma 
to Charity ? And whatever would she say to his wrinkles, and 
to the palpable fact that he was sixty-two, instead of forty-one 
years of age ? These were thoughts which rushed into his 
mind with distracting force. In the midst of his dismay, how- 
ever, was a gloomy joy that no eye had witnessed his disas- 
ter. So he resolved to get his shawl to cover his head, then 
to call Charity into the cabin, there to^ explain his misfor- 
tune, and appeal to her tender sympathies. Accordingly he 
ran aft (without taking off his tarpauhn jacket), and rush- 
ing up to his darling, he mumbled out with awftil incoher- 
ency, " Gip me my shawl ; I'm pery bad." 

" Ugh ! mercy pon us ! get away, you nasty old creature I 
Wha-a f shrieked Charity, in terror, and in utter ignorance 
who the crooked old phantom was, who had so rudely 
attempted to steal her lover's shawl. 

" Led go id I dell you !" he cried, tearing the shawl from 
her head, while she loudly called for Teddington to come to 
her aid. 

" TLsiWo, daddy, what are you doing aft ?" asked the chief 
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mate, running up to the rescue of Charity, and collaring the 
stranger, who was making stuttering efforts to convince her 
that he was her intended husband. 

" Do you know this old chap, ma*am 1" asked the mate. 

" Goodness me, no ! certainly not. I never saw him in 
my life before. ! for pity's sake drag him away, Mr. 
Mate," said Charity, looking round for her lover to protect 
her, and calling for the stewardess to help her below, out of 
sight^of the hideous old lunatic. 

" The old bloke is cranky, there is no mistake about that," 
said the mate. " Lay aft here, the watch. Catch hold of 
him, some of you, and shove him into the paint locker, and 
block up the door. Don't hurt him, lads, don't hurt him, 
poor old fellow. He is a runaway from Tarban, I suppose, 
but I didn't see him come on board." 

In another minute Trout was seized, neck and legs, by 
half-a^lozen sailors, and, despite his violent kicking and 
cursing, they carried him forward, and put him into a little 
closet on the fore-sponson, where they left him loudly pro- 
testing against their illegal proceedings. 

" dear me ! that horrid old man has given me such a 
fright," said Charity, rubbing her forehead with rose water. 
" Stewardess, do go on deck, if you please, and ask Mr. 
Trout to come down. You will see him in the fore part of 
the ship — a gentleman with black beard and whiskers, and 
a military cap on." 

Away went the stewardess, and in ten minutes she re- 
turned with the startling news "that no such gentleman 
was on board." An awful scene of excitement ensued. A 
search was made through the ship, from the hawse holes to 
the rudder trunk, but no Trout was to be found ; and the 
terrible conviction forced itself upon every mind that the 
mysterious madman had thrown the unfortunate gentleman 
overboard, which idea was confirmed by a brief examination 
of the murderer, who persisted in mumbling that he was the 
identical Mr. Trout himself. Double irons were procured, 
and he was securely bound, and barricaded in the paint 
locker. A flag was hoisted half-mast, and general sympathy 
was manifested for the disconsolate lady who — ^as the mate 
remarked — ^had so tragically been made a widow the day be- 
fore she was a wife. 

When the steamer arrived at Newcastle, Chaiity was too 
much grief-stricken to go on shore ; so it was arrao^^ad t\va.\» 
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she should stay on board, and return to Sydney next trip, 
in order to give evidence against the murderer of her 
lamented lover. The captain generously gave up his cabin 
to the mourner, and the stewardess volunteered to extem- 
porise some mourning gear, taking care, of course, to keep 
the blue feather and all such unseasonable trifles out of 

sight, in the hope that they would gp out of mind too. 
* • *, « « * 

Two days afterwards. Charity, covered in crape, entered 
the police office with her solicitor, amid the sympathy of the 
full bench and a crowded court. The prisoner in the dock 
looked more sanguinary than ever, and eyed Charity with 
maniacal tenderness, which made her dread that he would 
leap out of the dock and bite her. Ever and anon he mum- 
bled that he was Mr. Trout, and had never been murdered, 
and that he was going to be married to Miss Glimm. Close 
confinement, in irons, amongst the paint pots and oil cans 
for two days and nights, and on low diet too, had sadly 
damaged his appearance. His bald head was bedaub^ 
with a variety of colours, like a painter's palette, and his 
nose and chin — ^which nearly met — ^were garnished with 
engine grease, from his having used an old wad of cotton 
waste, in lieu of a pocket handkerchief. It was not until 
the gaoler threatened to gag him that he was induced to 
keep silent, while Charity gave her evidence. 

After a lengthened examination — during which it was 
pretty generally beUeved that the prisoner would be hanged 
— the magistrate asked, " Have you had any previous 
acquaintance with the prisoner, Miss GUmm ?" 

" dear no, your Honour. I never saw him in my life 
before he attacked me on board the steamer, in the way I 
have described," said Charity, with an affecting shudder. 

" On your oath, madam. Do you say you never saw the 
prisoner before 1" asked the counsel for the defence. 

" Certainly I do, Sir," said Charity, with a toss of con- 
tempt at the mere assumption that she could be guilty of 
telling a falsehood. The counsel then requested that the 
witness might retire, which she was politely ordered to do. 
He then drew from his blue bag a set of teeth, a black wig 
with whiskers and beard conjoined, and a black surtout, 
coat, and vest, and handed them to the prisoner, who forth- 
with arrayed himself in them with magical alacrity : and 
the improvement in his appearance caused a buzz of admir- 
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ation throughout the court, which six constables shouting 
silence could not smother. He was then told to step out of 
the dock, and to stand near to the door of the ante-room, and 
Charity was re-admitted. The moment she saw him, she 
exclaimed, hysterically, " Good gracious ! Is it possible ? 
Yes, yes, it is my own dear, dear Teddington !" then flung 
herself into his arms and fainted away. She was carried 
from the court to be rubbed and rinsed into consciousness, 
and in twenty minutes she re-entered looking much better. 

" Do you still assert that you never saw the prisoner at 
the bar before ?** asked the counsel, pointing to Trout, who 
was again in the dock in all his paint-disfigured baldness. 
" Look at him carefully. Miss Glimm ; don't hurry with 
your reply." 

Charity looked steadily at the prisoner for half a minute, 
then replied with the fervour of honest conviction, " I 
solemnly declare that I never saw him until he assaulted 
me ; but I don*t accuse him of murdering Mr. Trout, be- 
cause he is in court somewhere, I'm happy to say." 

" Oh, is he ?" said the counsel, with a waggish smile. He 
then handed his blue bag into the dock to the prisoner, who 
again arrayed himself in his whiskers, wig, and teeth, amidst 
the loud laughter of the assembled crowd, which no one 
attempted to check ; while Charity covered her face, and 
*' fie'd for shame." 

The prisoner was of course acquitted of the charge of 
murder ; but failing to satisfy the Bench how he obtained 
an honest livelihood, he was committed to gaol for three 
months, as a rogue and a vagabond. Swifter than a scared 
sheep. Charity sped out of the court, then got into a cab 
and drove rapidly homeward, wringing her hands in vexa- 
tion of spirit. Next week she left the colony, under the 
nom de guerre of Nancy Dunn. Where she is now I do not 
care to know, but I trust she is growing wiser; and I 
heartily hope that her humiliating experience may be a 
warning to her sex in general against the egregious folly of 
answering matrimonial advertisements, and thereby subject- 
ing themselves to the terrible risk of being made miserable 
for life. 
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BRYAN GRADY AND HIS TWIN BROTHER TEDDY. 

A PARTY of gentlemen (including Dr. McMerry) in travel- 
ling overland from New South Wales to Victoria, camped 
one Christmas eve in the bush : and as they sat around their 
camp fire, they each related an incident from their colonial 
experience. The following is the doctor's story : — 

'' It is thirteen years this Christmas-tide since the events 
I am about to relate. I was surgeon of the ship Walrus, 
on my first voyage to Melbourne. Amongst the emigrants 
were Bryan Grady and his wife Bridget, his daughters 
Nora and Judy, two buxom, blue-eyed girls, and three 
ragged-headed gossoons, * with cheeks like thumping red 
potatoes,' as the old song says. Pat, Mike, and Denis played 
more mischievous pranis on board than the boatswain's 
baboon, and the frequent whacks with the thin end of their 
father's shillelah were apparently as inoperative as gentle 
words to deaf bears. While watching the capers of those 
youngsters I have sometimes been strongly inclined to 
Monboddo's whimsical notion, ' that men are monkeys with 
their tails rubbed off.' Bryan Grady was an unsophisti- 
cated, honest-hearted Irishman, with a merry face, twinkling 
eyes, and an active tongue strongly tipped with the brogue. 
His wife was a quiet little woman, without the least preten- 
sions to anything out of the common ; in fact, the whole 
family were of the humblest class of Irish peasantry. They 
had long * struggled with hard times in the ould country/ 
as Bryan remarked, * an shure enough, dochter, everything 
was dead against us, an it was nigh starvin we wor, though 
it was hard enough we toiled for the rags on our backs an 
the bit o' victuals we ate, which wasn't enough to kape us 
from bein cowld an hungry.' 

" * What are you going ito do in Australia V I asked him' 
one evening, as he was sitting on the windlass smoking his- 
little black dudheen. 

" * Troth an I can't tell yez that, sir,' he replied, running 
his fingers through his grizzly locks. * I don't know what 
I'll do at all, but it's mighty little I frit meself about that 
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same, cos we're not half-way there yit. I'm able an willin' 
to work, thank God, an the bhoys and girrls are rale good 
workers too, so it ull be hard enough iv we don't pick up a 
clane honest crust. Anyhow we can't be worse off nor we 
wor in the land beyont, unless we are stripped an starved 
out an out. Besides me brother Teddy is in Australy some- 
wheres, an iv I can only find him he'll help me on a bit 
niver fear — that is iv he's able to do it ; and if he isn't, 
why dash it all, we can help ourselves and no thanks to 
nobody, as the rats sed whin they got into ould Mulligan's 
granary.' 

" ' In what part of Australia does your brother reside ?' I 
asked. 

" * Shure an I don't know where he is at all, sir ; I whish 
I did know. Teddy ran away from home many years agone, 
when he was a gossoon not much bigger nor my bhoy Mike. 
He sint us a letther soon afterwards, to tell us that he wasn't 
drowned on the voyage to Sydney, and that he wos goin' 
up the counthry to some outlandish place wid a long whuzzy 
buzzy name that I cud niver spake widout coughin', and 
which I've clane forgot years agone. That's all I know 
about Teddy ; but maybe I'll" find him one of these days, an 
he'll be plaised enough to see me, I'll wager, for it's twins 
we were whin we were bhoys, and as much aUke as two 
wild rabbits, only he'd got a dale more gumption nor meself, 
which wa^s plain enough from his rinnin' away from poverty, 
while I stopped in it till it pritty nigh ate the heart clane 
out ov me. Och hone ! an thire's a mighty lot ov poor 
hungry souls in ould Ireland, so there is, wus luck.' 

" Soon after the Walrus's arrival in Melbourne I took 
steamer for Sydney, intending to stay there a month or two, 
in order to secure the best season of the year for returning 
home by w§,y of Cape Horn. I went to stay with my old 
college friei|i(i. Grant, who was living in tolerably good style, 
in a pleasai^t part of Sydney. The day before Christmas I 
had been strolling about the city, looking at the numerous 
well-stocked provision shops, and the fruit market, and con- 
trasting the sultry, dusty atmosphere with Christmas weather 
at the antipodes. I returned in the afternoon, weary, warm, 
and dusty to my friend's house, and stretching myself on a 
sofa in his sanctum, was watching the pertinacious attempts- 
of a grey mosquito to tap my nose, when Grant walked in, 
with a letter in his hand. * I have been' lookm^ ^orc ^^x>i 
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Mac. Here is an invitation for you to accompany me to a 
dinner party to-morrow, at my friend O'Grady's. I hope 
you are not otherwise engaged/ he said, tossing the letter 
to me to read. 

" * Your friend, O'Grady, is not a scholar,' said I, smiling, 
as I returned the quaintly worded note of invitation, ' How- 
ever, he may be a clever fellow for all that, and I am sure 
he is a respectable man or you would not own his acquaint- 
ance. I will go with pleasure.' 

" ' O'Grady is ' certainly not a scholar, as you remark,' 
said Grant, * still he has a large share of good practical sense, 
with general information, and a vein of native humour which 
the most prosy savant in the land would appreciate ; in short, 
he is a capital fellow, and you will enjoy his company — ^for 
I know you love thorough men, whatever their condition in 
life may be. His wife is a high-bred lady ; perhaps a little 
too stately beside her uncultured spouse, but withal a kind- 
hearted woman. O'Grady's history is rather an amusing 
one. He came to this colony thirty years ago, a mere lad, 
or a bare-legged gossoon — ^to use his own words. He went 
into the bush, and ten years afterwards he won the heart of 
a rich widow, with his handsome face and his blarneying 
ways ; and now he owns several stations in the interior, and 
I don't know how many houses in Sydney besides. He is 
member for Midgyborough ; and though he admits that it 
is mighty little he knows of political science, he has more 
influence in " the House " than many men of greater preten- 
sions. In his own house he is one of the most hospitable, 
oif-hand, humourous Irishman that I have ever met with ; 
but you shall see him and judge for yourself.' 

" Next day my friend Grant and I drove to Derrydown 
Hall, which was a stylish mansion, charmingly situated in 
the most fashionable suburb of Sydney. We were met at 
the door by our host, whose hearty, homely salute assured 
me that I was welcome, more than the most polished address 
would have done. I fancied I had seen him before, but 
could not remember where. His wife received me with 
stately etiquette, and pre'sented me to her daughters, three 
tall, handsome girls, whose bearing more resembled that of 
mamma than papa. There were about a dozen guests in the 
drawing-room, and the hostess expressed to Grant her regret 
at the absence of others — ^who had been invited — through a 
sudden family bereavement. I need not. minutely describe 
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the house and its contents, suffice it to say that the mansion 
was commodious ; it was ^mished in elegant style, and its 
surroundings showed a rare combination of natural and 
artistic beauties. 

"The company were in that peculiar state of suspense which 
is often observable a few minutes before the hour for dinner, 
each one seeming undesirous of beginning a conversation, 
which might be abruptly terminated by the summons to 
adjourn to the dining-room, when suddenly the awkward 
silence was broken by noisy voices in the hall, accompanied 
with sounds of scuffling. I had a few minutes before ob- 
served a spring cart, fuU of men and women, pass the win- 
dows towards the front door of the house. 

" * Och bad manners to yez ! ye pickled pork-faced spal- 
peen ! what do ye mane by kickin' me down the steps an' 
spiUin' me bist hat V* uttered an excited voice, which sounded 
familiarly in my ears. * Be the hoky iv ye lift yer hoof to 
me agin, I'll knock yer big head into brawn, so I will. Go 
an' tell yer masther I want him, an' bad cess to yez.* 

" * Be off I tell you ! you can't see Mister O'Grady to-day,' 
said the footman. 

" * Be off is it ! Wheugh ! an who are you to tell me I 
can't see him, when I've come a hundred thousand miles 
amost on purpose. Och Mike, what next ! I'll bet a penny 
ye'U see somethin' yerself pretty quick that you won't like 
above a bit ; ye'U git the dhirty kick out by and bye, an' go 
howlin' home like a hound wid a bad leg, or maybe ye'll get 
yer blatherin head put in a sack, an' sarve ye right for yer 
imperence.' 

"'Get out you saucy ragamuffin?' said the servant 
angrily, at the same time we heard a heavy thud outside, 
and the door was slammed to. It was evident that the 
intruder had been pushed out of the house, which seemed 
a clear indication that he was not welcome in it. 

" * Hallo ! hallo ! what's all that whirly burly about, I'd like 
to know V exclaimed the host, walking from the farther end 
of the drawing-room as though intent upon going into the 
hall to investigate the cause of the uproar. At that instant 
a man, covered with dust, presented himself at one of the 
open French windows, holding a battered hat in his hands. 

" * Be the livin' jingo! iv that isn't Teddy himself !' shouted 
the man, dropping his hat and springing into the room. 
* Savin' yer prisense, ladies and jintlemen, awd ^"xiw ^^-^ 
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pardon for gettin' in at the windee like a thief, IVe come to 
see me brother, an* here he is sure enough, God bless 
him. He's the ony son ov me mother, barrin* meself an' 
me sisther Meg. Troth, I'd know him in the middle ov 
a regiment ov sogers, iv they were all as nakid as skinned 
weasils — so I wud. Teddy, honey ! an' don't ye know yer 
own darlint brother Bryan ?' he added, advancing nearer, 
with his eyes full of affectionate earnestness. 

" The host stood for a moment as if petrified with amaze- 
ment, while his handsome face twitched with emotion. 
Then a happy smile began to play round his mouth, but 
almost simultaneously he burst into tears, and flung himself 
into the open arms of the dusty man, whom I at once re- 
cognised as my humble friend Bryan Grady ; at the same 
time I observed his wife and five children grouped round 
the window, staring into the room, with faces expressive of 
wonder and delight at the moving scene. The surprised 
looks of the guests, and the very natural embarrassment of 
the hostess and her daughters, at the unexpected arrival of 
relatives with whom they were wholly unacquainted, would 
have made a rare picture. Releasing himself from the 
athletic hugs of his brother, Bryan blundered out an apology 
to the guests, then turning to the group at the window he 
exclaimed : — 

" * Arrah, come inside here, ivery one ov yez, Nora and 
Judy darlints ! kiss yer uncle tinderly. Bhoys take yer 
skull caps off an' wipe your noses. Bridget jewel ! this is 
me brother Teddy, as ye've heard me mintion a million o' 
times. Long life to him, and God bless everybody else.' 

" ' Wisha ! wisha ! an' is that Teddy liimself now 1 Shure 
I'm right glad to see yez, honey !' said Bridget, humbly 
approaching to take the proffered hand of the host. Then 
the girls, pushed onward by their father, timidly drew near 
to kiss their sobbing uncle, while the boys were making a 
series of bows to the whole company, in a style peculiar to 
peasant boys in general, and shuffling about on the velvet 
pile carpet like young bears on hot tiles. 

" ' Save us iv there isn't Dochter M'Merry here too,' ex- 
claimed Bryan, as he caught sight of me for the first time ; 
then in the same breath he said to his boy Denis, ' rin and 
tell Barney not to go away wid the cart, we'll be wid him 
in a jiffy. We mustn't sthop here to bother all these ladies 
and gintlemen. Och philleloo, whack ! good luck to this 
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happy day ! who'd ha' thought ov seein' all this fun at 
onst? Troth an' I'm feard it's ony draming I am afther 

"*Stay boy,' 'cried the host, as Dennis was bounding 
through the window, * ye shall all stay an' dine with me, 
every one ov ye. It isn't meself that would sind any 
mortal out ov me house hungry on a blissed Christmas Day, 
not a bit ov it. Ye're all honest and clean, I'll be bound, 
though ye're not rigged out in superior gear ; an' anybody 
prisent who is ashamed ov me for doing what's right and 
fair to me own flesh and blood may go an' git his dinner 
somewhere else if he likes. That's all I've got to say, 
maning no ofl&nce nathir.' 

"In order to shorten my story, I pass over the comically 
expressed objections of Bryan and his wife to ^ dine with 
sich elegant company,' the good-natured way the hostess 
seconded her husband's hearty invitation to his humble re- 
latives, the cordial manner in which the guests received the 
strangers, and the thorough enjoyment of the whole amusing 
scene. Soon afterwards the whole family were seated at the 
lower end of the dining-table, in the places of the absent 
friends before alluded to, and dinner was served up in grand 
style. To reheve the embarrassment of the party to some 
extent, I arranged to sit at the lower end of the table too, 
and it was only by extraordinary effort that I preserved 
becoming gravity during that meal, as I witnessed the awk- 
wardness of the boys, and the anxiety of their father ' to 
make thim behave dacintly before their supariors.' 

" * Arrah, Mike ! look out that ye don't poke that big fork 
in yer eye. Shure an' ye niver ate yer dinner wid sich a 
tool as that afore,' said Bryan, in a loud whisper ; and in 
the same breath he added — * Pat, where's yer new pocket- 
hancher what I bought yer yestreen? Be dacint, can't 
yez ? Norah, jewel ! it isn't manners to be houldin' that 
turkey's leg wid both hands ; an' don't be shovin' yer elbow 
into Judy's mouth naythir. Dash that bhoy Denis ! kick 
him, Bridget. Bad scran to him, look at him now, the 
greedy spalpeen ! Och, I'm qshamed ov yez outright, so I 
am,' he vociferated, with a severe look across the table at 
the culprit, who had taken a tureen of mint sauce — ^which 
was before him — and was supping it with the ladle, in utter 
ignorance that he was transgressing the rules of etiquette. 

" * How did you discover your brother's ^lieT^\iQvyX,v>, 
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Bryan f I asked, hoping to relieve his chagrin by engaging 
him in a little conversation. 

" * It was mighty curious altogether, sir. I wint about 
Melbourne every day for a month or more, axing everybody 
I met wid iv they knowed Teddy Grady ; but not a sowl 
culd tell me a haporth about him, an' I was afeard Td 
never find him at all, in this great big counthry. But as 
good luck wud have it, I wint on board the steamer what 
had jist come in from Sydney one momin'. an' axed the cap- 
tain, who was a rale sinsible-lookin' man, an' fees he to me, 
" I know a jintleman in Sydney, named Edwin O'Grady, 
Esquire, M.L.A." 

" * " Shure that isn't me brother Teddy, sir," ses T, " for he 
isn't a squire, nor a Malay naythir ; he's an Irishman every 
bit ov hun, an' there isn't a single tint ov black blood in his 
carcass, I'll engage." The captain laughed, an' ses he, "What 
sort ov a lookin' chap is this brother Teddy ov yours ]" 
" Dear knows what he looks hke now, sir," ses I ; " but he 
was a rale broth ov a bhoy thirty years agone ; jist like me- 
self, an' not a morsel or difference atween us, only he'd got 
more sinse in his head nor me." "I know him well enou^,'* 
ses the captain ; " he has often sailed wid me. Hasn't he 
got a scar jist over his nose ?" " To be shure he has, sir," 
says I, " an' well enough I ought to know it, too, for it was 
meself as made it for him. We was havin' a bit ov sport 
one day, in Larry Flynn's barm, an' me sthick slipped an' 
hit Teddy a little bit too hard, wus luck, an' pretty nigh 
knocked his nose off altogether. That's him safe enough, 
sir," ses I, " an' though he's got a little O nailed afore his 
name, an' a hape ov jingUn' titles afther it, Hke tin pots to 
a dog's tail, he's me own brother Teddy, an' all the whizzi- 
nags in the world won't alter it, soh. I'll go an' see him 
pritty quick," ses I. So I shouldered me luggage an' took 
all them crathers wid me on board an empty collier brig, 
an' the captain gave us a passage chape bekase we found 
our own victuals an' slept on the stone ballast in the hold ; 
an' here we are all on us safe and sound — ^thank God — an' 
there's me brother Teddy too beyant, lookin' as grand as 
the Lord Mayor ov Dubhn — long life to him. Troth it's the 
merriest Christmas Day I've ever seed in my life, so it is ; 
though that long flunkey there, in the yeUow breeches, 
knocked me spinnin' down the steps, and made this big 
bump on top ov me head. But niver mind that, good luck 
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to everybody, that's all IVe got to say. Ugh ! Pat, what a 
gorf ye must be to go an' choke yerself wid that red hot 
what-you-may-call-em f added Bryan, with a reproving 
glance at his son, who was sneezing and coughing immode- 
rately, having eaten a large capsicum, supposing it to be an 
Australian plum. 

" After the cloth was removed, the host — who had been 
unusually thoughtful during dinner — ^rose, and in a rich 
musical voice spoke as follows: 

" * My dear friends, I'm not a man to spake much, and 
-dear knows, some ov the fellows who gabble a mighty dale 
had better be quiet, there may be fewer folks would know 
they were sich fools. I'm plaised to see ye all here to-day, 
imd though there are more here than I invited, there's not 
one that isn't welcome. Frinds, whin I look beyant there 
(pointing to his brother's family), I feel like a fellow who has 
just been caught cheating a poor blind man, and that's a 
fact. It's more nor thirty years since I seen thim crathers ; 
leastways, I didn't know the young uns at all thin, bekase 
they wasn't bom ; but as I was going to say, I've bin in 
this counthry living in luxury, rolling in riches, as the say- 
ing is, and not a blissed thought did I think about me poor 
frmds at home, till they all , walked in at me windee this 
morning to ate their Christmas dinner wid me. Troth they 
might jJl have bin starved outright for all I knowed, or all 
I cared either, and I could aisily have sint them a good big 
Christmas-box ivery year, widout hurting meself the laste 
bit in life ; but I didn't do it, more shame to me, and it's a 
wonder to me that Cod didn't take all me money away from 
me, for being so greedy. I'm worse nor a haythin, a mighty 
dale, bekase I knew what was me duty and I didn't do it. 
Shure many's the time I've read in me Bible, "Whoso hath 
this world's good and seeth his brother have need, and 
shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him, how 
dweUeth the love of Cod in him f Poor Bryan ! you've 
bin in need bad enough, and I'm rale sorry I didn't help 
you ; but I'll be a brother to ye from this out, honey, niver 
fear, and may Cod forgive my past neglect. You shall 
niver see hard times agin, Bryan, if I can help it, take my 
word for that.' Here the host's voice faltered, and his eyes 
filled with tears, while all the company showed sympathy. 

" * Aisy, darlint !' said Bryan, rising as his brother was 

3 
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about to say more ; * whisht a bit, Teddy, dear, an' let me 
spake a word or two.* 

" Bryan's address would, doubtless, have been very pathe- 
tic, but unluckily at that moment a pet kangaroo bounded 
across the lawn towards the window. * Ow ! ow ! ow, !' 
yelled the boys in concert ; ' och, what a rum-lookin* don- 
key — ^look at his tail !' shouted Dan, standing up and point- 
ing to the animal, while his mothers and sisters opened their 
mouths wide in wonder and consternation. 

" ' Ye're a donkey your9elf, and bad manners to yez !' 
vociferated Bryan, at the same time giving Dan a cuff on 
the head for his breach of decorum. 

" A simultaneous burst of laughter from the whole com- 
pany drowned Dan's howls, and the balance of Bryan's 
speech too. 

" But I must soon end my long story," said the Doctor. 
" I cannot tell you all that took place at Derrydown Hall 
on that merry Christmas Day, unless I keep you here all 
night ; but it was certainly one of the pleasantest days I 
have spent in the colony. 

" O'Grady faithfully kept his promise, and soon after- 
wards settled his humble relatives on a snug farm at IDa- 
warra. In a few years the boys and girls formed comfort- 
able homes for themselves ; and Bryan has now a score or 
more of blooming Australian grand-children. He blesses 
the lucky day that he landed on these shores ; and on every 
Christmas Day he stands up at the head of his well-filled 
board, and shouts * long life to his twin-brother Teddy,' till 
all the children around him laugh like merry little elves, 
and his good wife's eyes overflow with love and gratitude." 
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JOEY GOOSGOG AND JASPER SPINDLFS TEIP 
TO BONDI BAY IN A PONY CHAISE. 

Mr. Joseph Goosgog and Mr. Jasper Spindles were a comical 
looking pair of Cockneys. They had voyaged from London 
to Sydney together a few years ago, and from those four 
months of constant intercourse, and the mutual participation 
of the dangers and disagreeables, inseparable from a long 
voyage, a close friendship had sprung up. Though in their 
externals they were the very antipodes of each other, their 
habits and tastes were strangely identical — ^their minds 
seemed to have been cast in the same mould, and were as 
much alike as two winter mornings. 

Mr. Goosgog, in his city shoes, stood exactly five feet 
three and three-quarter inches, and was what is termed a 
podgy man, of fourteen stone or thereabouts ; while Mr. 
Spindles, though three or four stone lighter than his friend, 
was a trifle over six feet one inch in his slippers, and was 
lathy, leathery, and angular, with his shoulders peeping into 
his ears, and his face as long as a gold-digger's boot. 

They were confirmed bachelors, and as shy of young 
ladies as they were of sharp dogs. They lodged in the same 
house, near Sydney, and boarded together, of course. They 
were engaged in trade in the city during the day-time, but 
they invariably spent their spare hours together, — in fact, 
they were almost as uniform in their movements as the 
Siamese twins, or a pair of coach wheels. They were plod- 
ding men of business, sharp as razors in their own particular 
department of soft goods, but outside that they were soft 
goods themselves. They knew the value of time, and seldom 
took a holiday out of the general course, but they invariably 
commemorated their birthdays by a little merry-making to 
themselves, and at those times especially they were " jolly 
good fellows " by their own unanimous verdict. 

One evening in January, that pair of odd fellows, and 
their landlady, Mrs. Cobbrer, might have been seen very 
careftdly packing sundry edibles into a maxke\r\ia;^fe\», \.o- 
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gether with knives and forks, plates, tumblers, and table- 
napkins for two. The next day was Mr. Spindle's birth- 
day, and the two Mends had decided upon a trip together 
to Bondi Bay in a pony chaise, which Mrs. Cobbrer's 
cousin Phil, had agreed to lend them for a moderate consider- 
ation. 

" It ^vill be a baking day," said Mr. Goosgog, who sat 
pouring out the coffee at the breakfast-table on the follow- 
ing morning ; " a fiery hot wind, I think." 

" Hot enough to cook a salamander," replied Mr. Spindle, 
with liis mouth full- of cold mutton and chutney. " I shall 
wear my grasscloth suit, and my Chinese hat with a white 
turban. What time was the chaise to be ready, Goosgog ?" 

" Nine o'clock — oh, here it is, I declare, punctual to a 
second. I like that," said Mr. Goosgog, rising, ■ and going 
to the window. " And it's a neat turn out too ; just big 
enough to seat two, comfortably. The pony pricks his ears 
rather suspiciously though ; I hope he won't run away with 
us. By the bye, can you drive, Jasper ? I forgot to ask 
you that before." 

" Ye-yes — certainly — I have driven on several occasions, 
that is to say, I have sat on the box with the driver, which 
is all the same, you know, for I was very observant. It's a 
simple operation, very ; you have merely to pull the rein 
gently, whichever side you wish your horse to incline, and 
it's as easy as opening oysters when you get the knack of it. 
Oh, yes, I can drive delightfully." 

" I am glad of that," said Mr. Goosgog, " for I could not 
drive a lame donkey; and I am always rather nervous in 
vehicles, unless I am with an experienced driver. I think 
the sooner we start the better, Jasper ; and we shall get 
down to the sea beach before the hottest time of the day. 
We had better take some towels, and our oilskin skull caps, 
and we can have a delicious bath in the surf, free from 
dread of sharks and stingerees ; for those disagreeable fish 
don't like the surf, I have heard sailors say. Bring in the 
basket, Mrs. Cobbrer." 

"Yes sir," said Mrs. Cobbrer, hobbling in with the 
market basket, which was rather more than half a load 
for her. 

"Have you got the mutton chops from the butcher, 
Mrs. Cobbrerf 

'' Yes, sir, two pounds and a half; they are in the basket. 
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with the cold sausages, and sardines, and the peach pie, and 
the bananas, and a pineapjde, and a big sugar melon." 

" And some nice potatoes, Mrs. Cobbrer ]*' 

" yes, sir, I forgot — ^ten beautiful taters ; I washed 'em 
all ready for cooking ; and I put in a screw of pepper and 
salt too." 

" Thank you, Mrs. Cobbrer ; you have managed very 
nicely. You may expect us home about seven o'clock this 
evening. Good morning, Mrs. Cobbrer." 

Very soon afterwards the two Mends got into the chaise, 
after lashing the basket behind it ; and as the driving seat 
was, of course, a few inches higher than the other seat, Mr. 
Spindle considerately insisted upon his friend taking it, as 
he was decidedly the shortest man. 

" But I can't drive," urged Mr. Goosgog, with slight trepi- 
dation, " I told you that before, Jasper." 

" I don't want you to drive, my good sir," replied Mr. 
Spindle, taking the reins and whip in his hands, like an ex- 
pert Jehu. " It does not matter a tittle to me which side I 
sit, I can manage capitally. Now pony, get away, sir ! Hi ! 
what's his name, boy T he asked of the grinning youth who 
had been holding the ponjr's head. 

" His name's Jerry, sir." 

" Ah ! O yes, thank you. Get along, Jerry," said Mr, 
Spindle, giving the reins a jerk, and just stroking him with 
the whip-lash. 

" Hit him hard, sir," said the youth aforesaid ; " he's as 
knowing as an old magpie, that pony is. He won't care no 
more for your just tickling him with the whip-cord, than if 
a mosquito was kicking him, not a bit." 

" He won't run away, boy, will he 1" asked Mr. Goosgog, 
in .rather an anxious tone. 

" Not he, sir," said the boy, grinning as before ; " he's a 
plaguey deal too lazy for that. He wouldn't run away if 
you d got a hen-coop ftill of cockatoos in the chaise all in full 
scream, or a fire bell hanging to the axletree, ringing for the 
engines. Dash him ! I often wish he would run away. Hit 
him very hard, sir, he won't hurt you." 

"Ah! I'll make him go, I'll warrant, the lazy fellow," 
said Mr. Spindle, giving him a savage slash with the whip, 
which Jerry seemed to understand from experience, for he 
whisked his tail — ^rather pettishly though — and started off 
at a smart trot, while the two friends smiled and lookad. ^& 
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triumphant as if they had tamed a tiger. The boy grinned 
again, then went on his way home, whistling "Billy 
Button." 

Away they jogged, behind Jerry, through the turnpike- 
gate, along the red road to Paddington, without anything 
very remarkable occurring. They roused up a disagreeable 
dust, which their white jackets evidenced ; but that is not 
remarkable on that road. The soldiers at the barrack gates, 
and the idlers at the roadside inns, stared and giggled at 
them as they trotted by ; but it would have been remark- 
able if they had not done so, for Mr. Spindle was adminis- 
tering half minute strokes with his whip on the pony's hips 
and ribs as vigorously as if he were killing snakes, whHe 
Mr. Goosgog assisted to stimulate the sluggish brute to go 
forward, by giving him frequent downward digs, on a con- 
venient part of his body, with the ferule end of an umbrella, 
and at the same time peremptorily commanding him to 
" come up." Round spun the wheels, and soon the city of 
Sydney was more than three miles behind them, and the 
spirits of the two liberated tradesmen were as light as 
gossamer or blond tulle. 

" Ah ! this scenery beats Richmond Hill all to ribbons ; 
it is richer than our show-room, I declare !" exclaimed Mr. 
Spindle, with lackadaisical rapture, as he ceased working 
with the whip for a short time, and let the pony take his 
own pace when they had got to the top of Waverley heights, 
to aUow time for enjojdng the magnificent views of Port 
Jackson and Botany Bay, with the lovely landscape all 
around, where nature and art combine to make a picture 
which is unrivalled in this world of beauty. " Oh, dear, 
dear," sighed Jasper, " this is st> charming prospect ; eh ! 
Joey r 

" Beautiftil, beautiful !" responded Mr. Goosgog, in a 
sentimental tone, at the same time gazing around, and gasp- 
ing in the fresh air, like a snapper just taken off the hook. 
** I should like such an excursion as this once a fortnight, 
Jasper ; my mind being freed from the shrivelling influence 
of the shop, would expand like a patent mackintosh life 
preserver. The pure, invigorating air, the balsamic frag- 
rance from the bush flowers, the thrilling music of the 

locusts, and the intensely gratifying pros Good gracious, 

Jasper ! whatever is the matter with that abominable pony 1 
I'm afraid he's going mad ; dear, dear ! look at him !" 
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" Whoa — whoa — wa — quiet, sir — quiet, pony !" shouted 
Mr. Spindle, turning as white as his grasscloth waistcoat. 

" Whatever ails the disagreeable beast, I should like to 
know 1 I never saw such an extraordinary horse in my life 
before. Oh ! ah ! I see now what's the matter with him ; 
the right rein is under his tail ; that's what makes him kick 
so dreadfully. Don't be frightened, Joey ; I'll soon pull it 
clear. Coil your legs up on the seat. Whoa, Jerry ! whoa, 
my boy ! poor old fellow ! whoa, then — ^whoa !" 

But Jerry seemed determined not to whoa, for the harder 
Mr. Spindle tugged at the rein, in his violent efforts to dis- 
engage it from Jerry's tightly tucked-in-tail, the more he 
kicked and jibbed ; knocking the dashboard to tatters, and 
putting the poor travellers behind it into intense bodily 
fear, and bodily danger too. 

" Lift up his tail, Joey, while I pull the rein," cried Spin- 
dles, in an imploring tone ; at the same time he doubled his 
long legs under him, on the seat, like a tailor or a Turk, to 
keep out of the reach of Jerry's active hoofs. " Make haste, 
Joey, lift up his tail." 

"Oh, Goblins ! I won't lift his tail ; he'll kick my nose 
off, or do me some other horrible damage," groaned poor 
Groosgog ; " I'd sooner lift a hot poker. I never handled 
a tail in my life, Jasper ; you lift it ; you are stronger than 
I, and you have had experience with horses." 

" What's to be done ? What's to be done ?" gasped Spin- 
dles, not noticing what his terrified friend had just advised 
him to do, and evidently resolved not to risk his brains by 
touching Jerry's tail. " What shall we do to stop him 1 
he's running backward, the contrary creature. Here, hold 
the reins, Joey, while I jump out over the back, and run to 
the hotel yonder for a hostler.'' 

" No, no, no !" vociferated Joey ; " you shan't jump out, 
Jasper ; he'll run away with me while you are gone, and 
break my neck. I won't have anything to do with the 
reins. I know no more about driving than my old Aunt 
Becky." 

" No more do I j no more do I ; and I fancied I did," 
howled Spindles, now nearly frantic. "Oh, Dimity, we 
shall be smashed up like old bonnet-boxes directly, for he'll 
back us into that quarry. What an ass I was, to say I could 
drive a horse. Something must be done at once. Whoa, 
horse! whoa J whoa, I say; confound tlie amTcvaW V^ 
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doesn't mind a bit what I say to him. Just hoist^ up his 
tail with the hooky end of your unbrella, Joey ; he can't 
kick you if you*re careful. Try, Joey, pray do, there's a 
good fellow." 

" Ods bodkins ! Fm afi*aid I can't do it ; his tail fits so- 
close ; but I'll try, I'U try," whined Joey, trembling with 
terror, as he wriggled his umbrella through a rent in the 
dashboard, and, by a powerful lunge, succeeded in forcing 
the hooked handle under Jerry's tail, which had the im- 
mediate effect of making him dreadfully indignant, and to 
kick and plunge twice as hard as before, threatening the 
entire demolition of everything within reach of his iron 
heels. 

" lawk a mercy ! that won't do, Joey — ^that won't do ! 
pull your umbrella away again ; pull it away, quick, 
quick !" 

" I can't, I can't ! He won't let it go ; it's under his tail 
as tight as if it grew there. Hoo lud ! now it's gone alto- 
gether," roared Goosgog, with despair stamped on his tur- 
nip-coloured countenance. In his nervous efforts to release 
the umbrella he had let it slip from his grasp ; when falling 
down behind Jerry's legs, and opening out wide, it so 
thoroughly roused and scared him that he started off at a 
run-away pace, for the first time in his life. 

" Stop him ! Stop him ! Boo-o-o !" bellowed the terrified 
friends. But as tliere was no person within hearing to stop 
him if it had been practicable, they thought they had better 
try to do it themselves ; so they seized the left rein, and 
pulled together like sailors at the main-tack, till Jerry's head 
was exactly square with his tail ; the natural result of which 
was that the chaise inclined to the left side of the road. 
Presently it came in contact with a thick bush, and the next 
instant it was lying on its side, with one wheel spinning 
round horizontally, and the pony Ijdng on his side too^ 
while Goosgog and Spindles were sprawling in the dusty 
like gigantic frogs, rather out of their element, surrounded 
by knives and forks, cold sausages, raw potatoes, and the 
whole contents of the market-basket* Their Chinese hat» 
were rolling briskly down the hiU before a fair wind, and 
the sugar melon was rolling down the hill too, closely fol- 
lowed by the basket itself. 

" Oh, dear me !" gasped Jasper, who was the first on his 
Jegs, and looked as if he had been peppered all over with 
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Scotch snnffl "How are you, Joey? Are you hurt, my 
friend f ' 

" I'm afraid I am," replied Goosgog, in a dismal tone, " I 
fear so, but I'm not quite sure. What shall we do now, 
Jasper? I'm a good mind to kill that pony now he's down, 
for he certainly tried to kill us, confound him ! What shall 
we do now ? that's the first consideration." 

Jasper would have been totally unable to tell his friend 
what to do under the circumstances, but fortunately for 
them, just at that moment, two working men came up, and 
in the prospect of a liberal reward they speedily put the 
pony and chaise upright. Jerry had lain quite still ; no 
doubt being glad of the temporary rest, and there was 
nothing broken by the upset ; so in less than an hour they 
were once more on the road to Bondi ; with their basket 
lashed up behind, as before. But Mr. Spindles was particu- 
larly careful to keep clear of Jerry's tail, and to that end, 
he took the driving seat, and held the reins up about level 
with the top of his hat ; using both hands : while Mr. Goos- 
gog exerted himself with the whip. 

In due course they arrived at Bondi Beach without further 
mishap. They drove the chaise into a shady nook ; then 
took the pony out, unharnessed him, and tethered him by 
the reins to a green bush, off which he was expected to dine : 
for Mr. Spindles assured Mr. Goosgog, that he had been in- 
formed — ^upon no less an authority than a squatter — ^that 
horses in the interior are very glad to eat bushes sometimes ; 
but it did not occur to Mr. Spindles that horses generally 
ate bushes upon the same principle that hungry men have 
sometimes been glad to eat their boots — ^when they could 
get nothing better to eat. Jerry might have been more 
satisfied with his scrubby dinner, if he had had a draught of 
water first ; but his drivers forgot that, in their haste to get 
into the water themselves. 

I do not mean to imply that those gentlemen would have 
grudged Jerry a shilling's worth of com and hay had they 
thought of it while they were packing up their own provi- 
sions, for they were not niggardly men, far from it. But 
with obliviousness wliich is peculiar to that class of horse- 
masters, they thought no more about baiting their nag than 
they did about greasing the wheels of the chaise. A feed 
of com and a bucket of water would probably have induced 
Jerry to stand quietly, and would thus Taave %«v^^ \!l\^ 
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drivers much subsequent suffering. Careless horsemen had 
better take warning from the mishaps of these two unlucky 
excursionists. 

The market basket was carried down to a convenient 
place, under an over-hanging part of the cliff, close to which 
was a deliciously-cool streamlet of fresh water trickling down 
the rocks above into a little natural basin, for which many 
thirsty boys have been grateful. 

Bondi Bay is one of the many romantic spots around 
Sydney which often allures and delights the holiday-loving 
citizens. But I cannot now attempt a description of its 
beauties. 

Jasper and Joey were enraptured with the place; and were 
overjoyed, too, at being mutually assured, after a careful in- 
spection, that they were free from all personal marks of their 
late mishap. With that important matter decided so cheer- 
ingly, of which before they were both in some anxiety, they 
walked together on to the beach, pleasantly conversing as 
they went; they stepped into the sea together, and, in 
another minute were dashing about in the water like du- 
gongs. Previous to undressing, they had lighted a fire on 
a rock, and put the potatoes down to roast. 

" Halloa, Joey ! look at that confounded pony,'* said Jas- 
per, about ten minutes afterwards. "Wliat's the matter 
with him now, in the name of wonder ? I do believe he's 
trying to break loose. He's a perfect toiment, that animal ; 
and I would rather have walked here, and carried the basket, 
than have been bothered with him, if I had known his vi- 
cious disposition before, I believe he is a thoroughly bad 
horse, Joey, and that's the reason we got him so cheap. I 
must run and fasten him up with double reins ; and I'd tie 
his legs, too, if I thought he wouldn't kick me." 

Now whether Jerry had never before seen a tall bony 
man without his garments, and was, naturally enough scared 
at the spectacle; or whether the desire had entered his 
head to bother his inexperienced drivers as much as he pos- 
sibly could for the day ; or whether, which is the most 
likely, he wanted something to eat and drink, and he saw 
nothing to prevent his getting it, but the clumsily fastened 
tether, I, of course, am not certain ; but he no sooner saw 
Mr. Spindles striding towards him, like a " native compa- 
nion," than he gave a smart tug, and broke his tether, then 
leisurely jogged off into the bush. 
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" Hoy ! Joey I" shouted Spindles ; " here's another nui- 
sance. Jelly's got loose. Come and help me catch him. 
Make haste, there's a good fellow. Bring the boots with 
you, for the ground here is covered with prickly things, like 
pins and needles." 

Goosgog emerged from the sea, like some rare amphibious 
animal, and was soon waddling towards his friend, as fa«t 
as his short legs would allow him to travel ; with two pairs 
of Wellington boots in one hand, and a long rough stick in 
the other, which he thought might be useful to assist him in 
catching the pony. 

After putting on their boots, which was not a very easy 
operation with wet and naked feet (as most people know 
who wear Wellingtons), they ran after the fugitive beast, 
and a most uncomfortable run it was, for the bushes are 
rather thick about Bondi, and some of them stimulate, very 
much like fiirze or gooseberry bushes, which the wincing 
pursuers soon discovered, and they were reminded every 
minute that they had omitted to put on their garments as 
well as their boots. However, they were sanguine of soon 
catching Jerry, for Spindle had several times stridden within 
seven yards of him ; but, after many experiments, he found 
that he never could get half a yard closer than that, which 
was again rather discoura^g when weighing the chances of 
catching him. After spending more than an hour in that 
doubtful chase, Mr. Goosgog, who had followed up, with his 
long stick, as fast as he could trot, and who was grunting 
like a hunted hippopotamus, and perspiring, too, like a 
gentleman lying on a wooden griddle in the Turkish bath, 
now declared, with tears in his eyes, he would rather be 
flogged with a birch broom, than run any further through 
those horrible bushes in his present vubierable condition. 
So it was hastily decided that Jasper should run back to the 
beach for their clothing, while Joey kept watch over the 
pony, who had just discovered a small spot of green grass, 
and was quietly grazing, about one hundred yards distant. 

Mr. Goosgog accordingly sat himself down under a tea- 
tree, and busied himself in the three-fold occupations of 
picking some of the thorns out of his irritated skin, brush- 
ing away the mosquitos, and watching Jerry; while Mr. 
Spindle endeavoured to make his way back to the beach at 
a quick march. 

Now Mr. Spindle, in^his exciting chase aStei \\ve ^QU'^ > 
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had omitted to take notes by the way, so being a bad bush- 
man, and unskilled in tracking, and withal having to dodge 
away from the most formidable of the bushes, he wandered 
about in a circle, or rather in a series of zigzags, for an hour 
and a half, and at last, when almost ready to lie down in 
despair, he unexpectedly returned to the spot, where Mr. 
Goosgog sat under the tree, fast asleep, with myriads of grey 
mosquitos covering him, like young feathers. 

*' Halloa," roared Jasper, scratching his head, and gazing 
at his Mend with a woe-stricken visage, which might have 
forced a sigh from a Cossack. " Halloa, Joey ! why here I 
am again. Bless my soul ! Td no idea where I'd got to ; I 
thought I was lost altogether." 

" Hey-day, Jasper T' muttered Joey, rubbing his eyes, 
having just woke up. " I'm so glad youVe come back, for 
these horrid mosquitos have been poking their horns into 
me, like five thousand of the * best driUed-eyed sharps,' and 
I can't keep them off. I never knew the value of a suit of 
clothes before, though I have sold hundred of suits. I shall 
always feel for the poor blackfeUows in future. Where are 
my clothes, Jasper V 

" Where's the pony, Joey T inquired Mr. Spindle. 

" Eh ? — there he is — no — ^yes, he was there a few minutes 
ago, I'm sure," stammered Joey, rising and gazing around 
mm, and seeing nothing but bushes and sand-hills. " Well, 
I declare he's gone ! Yes, confound him, he's gone, and I 
don't know which way no more than this stump that I am 
standing upon. I have been asleep, and that designing 
beast has taken advantage of my unwatchfulness by 
running away ; that's all I know about it. Good gracious 
me ! I wish we had never come out to-day ; or I wish I had 
killed that wretched horse, when he upset us at Waverley, 
and then gone back to the shop. What shall we do now,. 
Jasper ?" 

" Let us go back to the beach as fast as we can, and get 
our clothes on first of all," said Jasper, " for I'm bhstered 
with the sun, and nearly irritated beyond endurance with 
these prickly |bushes, mosquitos, and soldier-ants. I am 
getting very hungry, too, and I'm afraid we shall not have 
fire enough to cook the chops, when we get back. But 
come along Joey, let's get back, let's get back. The pony 
may go to the dogs before I look for him any more in this 
jolight; and if he's lost we must pay for him, that's all. 
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He isn't worth much. XJgh ! I shall never like live horses 
again as long as I live." 

It fortunately happened, that Mr. Goosgog had not been 
able to run so fast as his long-legged friend, so he had had 
more time for observation as he ran, consequently he knew 
the track back to the beach, to which they made the best of 
their way, — walking side by side, like the " babes in the 
wood'*. But when they got there, to their intense horror 
and grief, they found that some person or persons had 
taken away every article of their apparel, and their market 
basket too, and had literally left them " on the strand," 
hungry, and totally destitute of every article of civilized 
convenience, with the exception of their bathing caps, their 
Wellington boots, a few baked potatoes, and the pony chaise. 

It would be cruel to picture their unphilosophicdi endur- 
ance of that new and most trying misfortune. They were 
not large-brained men, as I before hinted ; but I omitted to 
say, at the same time, that two more inoffensive creatures 
never entered Sydney Heads. Their tempers were sweet 
and smooth as " Everton toffee," or " golden syrup." Not 
a single jar — even of the smallest size — had ever been ex- 
changed by those stanch friends from the first time their 
eyes met up to that distressing hour. But now, alas ! that 
friendship, which ordinary mishaps and the struggles of 
every day life had tended to rivet as strongly as a high- 
pressure boiler, was doomed to a temporary fracture, through 
the accumulated disasters which had on that memorable 
day descended about their devoted heads, like a cataract of 
icicles, and, for a time, frozen up the best sympathies of 
their kind hearts. 

I will but cursorily glance at the events of the next hour 
and a quarter ; how, alas ! their native suavity totally for- 
sook them for a time, and they, first of all gave vent to 
intemperate outbursts of wrath at the unknown peculators 
who had so disgracefully wronged them ; while Mr. Goosgog 
brandished his long stick, like a cannibal chief, and loudly 
declared that if the thieves were anywhere near, and would 
come forward at once, he would thrash them into barley 
straw. And after that fierce paroxysm was over, how Mr. 
Spindle gave vent to his feelings, and rashly cursed his 
birthday ; and afterwards bitterly inveighed against the 
pony, and the chaise too. How Mr. Goosgog just then, 
with unprecedented haste, and in terms of causd(i ^j^^ervX*-^ , 
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condemned Lis friend for liis bombastic vanity and down- 
right deceit in pretending to drive ; when it had been so 
miserably evident that he knew no more about a horse than 
a stupid ass, or the " tailor's dummy" that stood just inside 
their shop door. How Mr. Spindle, at that unexpected 
thrust and the degrading comparisons, got madly wrath 
with his fidend ; called him a fat China pig, and knocked 
him down. How Mr. Goosgog got up again, like a game- 
cock, and fought three rounds with Mr. Spindle, and got 
knocked down six times more. How they then simulta- 
neously burst into tears, and embraced each other like 
brothers, then mutually apologised, shook hands, wished 
each other many happy returns of the day, and sat down 
on a rock to devour the half-cooked potatoes, which had 
been overlooked by their spoilers, and to discuss what it 
was best to do next. 

After a short time they decided upon drawing the chaise 
and harness to the junction of the South Head Eoad, there 
to wait till darkness should partially hide their unfortunate 
poverty of apparel; then to draw the conveyance and appur- 
tenances aforesaid to the nearest hotel, and wait there until 
they could send to Mrs. Cobbrer, for fresh suits from their 
wardrobe. 

Fortunately, the apron of the chaise, and the dog skin 
mat, were not taken away, so Jasper took the former, and 
Joey the latter, and tied them about their persons with 
parts of the harness. Then Jasper took the shafts, and 
Joey pushed behind, and, with many sighs and groans, they 
slowly moved the chaise along the sandy road towards 
Sydney. They had not gone far, however, when they heard 
merry voices just before them, and had barely time to leave 
the chaise and run into the bush, when a furniture van 
appeared in sight, containing Mr. and Mrs. Duddle, with 
their large family of grown-up sons and daughters, and two 
or three neighbours beside, who were on their way to the 
beach to spend an hour or two. 

Of course they stopped to examine the chaise, and to 
speculate upon the cause of its being left there, apparently 
abandoned, in the middle of a wild bush road. The 
opinions expressed on the subject were very varied ; old 
Mrs. Duddle, however, was the only one of the party who 
beUeved that it was exposed there for sale. The discussion 
was abruptly closed by Mr. Duddle, who, having caught 
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a glimpse of the remarkable figures of Jasper and Joey 
dodging through the scrub, and thinking of course that they 
were escarped lunatics, he, in consideration for his large 
family, and possibly for himself too, thought he had better 
drive away from their dangerous vicinity as fast as he could, 
which he did accordingly. 

Goosgog and Spindles wriggled on their way, they knew 
not whither, in a state of bewilderment and physical suffer- 
ing only to be imagined ; but before long they came in sight 
of a large house. Luckily for them — as they then too san- 
guinely thought — two maid-servants were engaged outside 
the fence, shaking carpets. 

Leaving poor exhausted Groosgog at the foot x)f a large 
spreading tree, Mr. Spindle stealthily approached, under 
cover of the scrub, till he got within hail of the maids afore- 
said, and screening himself behind a favouring stump ; he 
called out in his most insinuating tones, '' Young women, 
young women,* if you please." 

" Oh, gemini ! what's that, Jane ]" enquired Jane's fellow 
servant, turning very pale, and gazing sJl round and up in 
the air too. 

" Goodness me ! I don't know," replied Jane ; " I heard 
somebody, but I can't see nobody." 

Mr. Spindles, with the most scrupulous delicacy, just then 
peeped from behind the stump and said with an intensely 
^W look, which ought Jhave had more influence-'^ 

" My dear girls, just listen a moment " 

" Ah lud 1" screamed the girls in concert ; " there's a nasty 
great fellow behind the stump. Aaron ! Aaron ! Aaron !" 

" For pity's sake, listen to me one moment, dear young 
women," implored Mr. Spindles ; " do, pray hear me — I've 
lost my clothes." 

t* Aaron ! Aaron !" screamed the girls, fairly terrified, 
while they r^ inside the fence as fast as they could, leaving 
their carpets on the ground. Mr. Spindles sprang forward 
in desperation, seized a piece of the carpet, wrapped it 
closely round him, and was going up to make an appeal to 
the master of the house, when a savage-looking gardener, 
and a still more savage-looking dog appeared at the gate 
hastily advancing to welcome him. Mjt. Spindles turned 
round instinctively, and ran away much faster than he had 
ever ran before ; and he never had such good reason to be 
thankful for his long legs and his Wellington boots, for ha 
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had barely time to get to the tree, up which Goosgog had 
already climbed, when the dog was at his heels. Fortu- 
nately for Jasper, he dropped the carpet in his rapid flight, 
which the doe stopped for a second or two to smell, and 
gave him barely time to mount into the tree, and thus save 
himself from being partially devoured. 

" Hoold him ! hoold him ! hoold him ! Growler," cried the 
savage man, running after Jasper with a garden rake in his 
hand. " Catch him, boy ; catch him." 

But Mr. Spindles had very fortunately got out of catching 
distance, and when the gardener came up the wretched 
friends were perched on opposite branches of the tree, look- 
ing like two strange species of melancholy monkeys, almost 
breathless with terror Mid their violent exertions of climb- 
ing to their refuge ; while Growler — an immense mastiff — 
was sitting at the base of the tree, showing his ,teeth, with 
his mind evidently made up to wait there till they found it 
convenient to come down and be worried. 

" Hur yer bushranging ruffians ; I've got yer now safe 
enough ; Pve been looking for you this long time," snarled 
the man, coming up within pistol shot of them — ^but no 
nearer. " Look to them, Growler ! Hoy, Mike," he roared 
to a stable boy, " Mount black Jack, and ride in for three 
or four constables ; tell em to bring handcuffs for two, for 
IVe got two desperate rascals — Gardiner and Gilbert I 
think — ^bailed up in a gum tree. Look sharp, do yer hear, 
Mikef 

" I'll be there "an* back agin afore you could ate a hot 
murphy," said Mike, as he ran to the stable for the horse, 
and was soon riding off at fiiU gallop towards Sydney. 

" Now, my pretty * Cockatoo Islanders,* you'd better hop 
down off your perch, and march to the stable yonder," said 
the gardener, " and then I can keep you under-lock and key. 
I'm not going to stay here all night looking at your ugly 
mugs." 

" Oh, pray hear us speak ; for mercy's sake do," whined 
Mr. Goosgog and Mr. Spindles together, " we are not thieves, 
sir, we are " 

"Not thieves, eh!" sneered the man, "why confound 
your impudence, what next will you say 1 didn't I see you 
running away with the parlour carpet, with my own eyes, 
eh 1 And haven't you frightened my wife into a fit, yer 
great, long, ugly bundle of bamboos. You're the very same 
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fellows as stole the garden roller, and the gig harness, the 
week before last. I know yer manoeuvres, my boys — 
you came here on a foraging expedition, and yer thought 
tf yer came naked, I shouldn't be able to swear to yer 
clothes, but that old trick won't do at this shop. 1*11 write 
my mark on yer directly, and you won't be able to scratch 
it out very quickly. Now then, my hobgoblins, are you 
coining down into the stable or not ? that's what I want to 
know." 

" Oh, for goodness sake, hear us ! Gall away that great 
dog, there's a dear man, then we'll come down directly — ^w;e 
are — " 

" Call away the dog, eh ? I dare say, and give you a 
chance to bolt 1 No, no, not to-day, daddy-long-legs. > I've 
seen how you can run, and perhaps the fat feflow can run 
too ; I might as well try to catch a kangaroo as catch you, 
if I let you give me the sHp. No, no, I can't do without 
the dog ; but I'll give you a few minutes to consider about 
it, while I go and get my gun : and if you don't come down 
rU tattoo you all over with dust shot ; and then if you do 
get away from me, I shall know you again. Look to them. 
Growler, my boy, pin 'em. Growler." 

The surly gardener then went into the house for his gun, 
leaving the dog sitting at the foot of the tree ; looking at 
his poor shivering prisoners, as stoHdly as if he were made 
of the hardest timber. 

The gardener returned from the house in about ten 
minutes, armed with a double-barrelled gun, and a shot belt 
round his waist. " Now then ; once ; twice ; thrice ; as the 
soldiers on sentry say. I'll give you fair warning, and if 
you don't come down from the tree, and walk straight into 
that stable yonder, I'll pepper you till you do; so mind your 
eyes. I don't want to kill you, though you don't deserve 
any mercy (dust shot won't break your bones) but I want 
to caution you like I do the Aying foxes, that steal my 
peaches. I told master last week I thought I'd catch you 
fellows soon. Now then ; — once." 

" Hoo-o — hoo-o — hoo-o," roared Mr. Goosgog. 

" Ay, it's no good making that row, my native bears ; you 
had better come down. Twice " 

" I protest against your murdering us 'in this cold-blooded 
njanner," shouted Mr. Spindles, rousing up his courage. 
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"You shall suffer for this outrage, you cowardly^^villain. 
We axe gentlemen, and we " 

" Ho-ho-ho 1" jeered the gardener. " Gentlemen, are you 1 
That's just what Dick Turpin and his mate, Tom King, the 
infamous highwaymen, used to say. You look very genteel, 
certainly. Now, don't give me any more of your sauce. 
Time's up — thrice. My name's Aaron Horseradish, and 
ihafs my mark — ^I can't write." 

Saying which he pulled the trigger, and the charge of 
dust-shot scattered through the tree, and a proportion of it 
entered the skins of poor Joey and Jasper, who acknow- 
ledged the receipt thereof by a prolonged howl. 

" There, that's one ; and as you don't seem to like that, 
I'll give you another," said Aaron ; but just as he was about 
to give them another, his attention was drawn to a number 
of horsemen, who were riding rapidly through the bush 
towards him. 

" Hoy, my man," shouted one of the horsemen, " have 
you seen anything of two nak " 

" Seen 'em 1 ay, to be sure I have," interrupted old Horse- 
radish, dancing and pointing with his gun to the tree with 
fiendish triumph, while the dog got up and wagged his 
stumpy tail in delight, as if he were exactly of the same 
opinion as his master — ^that the horsemen were detectives, 
come out in search of two notorious bushrangers. 

" Hurrah ! here they are," yelled Horseradish, as the 
strangers rode rapidly up ; " I've bailed them up in the tree, 
and I was just going to give 'em some more black pepper. 
They're an awful looking pair of scoun " 

Before he could finish the libellous sentence he was 
knocked down, gun and all, by the excited party of horse- 
men, who crowded round the base of the tree. But the 
jojrfiil exclamations of Goosgog and Spindles drowned the 
cries of the unlucky gardener ; with the howls of Growler 
too, who had his toes trodden on by one of the panting 
steeds, and had run away to his kennel lest he should get 
them trodden on again. 

Words are inadequate to describe the dehght of the two 
poor sufferers at beholding the welcome faces of about half 
a score of their intimate acquaintances ; and it would be 
equally impossible to describe the consternation of Aaron 
Horseradish, on finding that he had been shooting at two 
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respectable citizens of Sydney, instead of those terrible 
scourges of society, Gardiner and Gilbert. 

A rapid explanation followed, which I must give as ra- 
pidly. It appears that some boys who had wandered along 
the rocks, from Googee to Bondi, had found, first of all, the 
market basket ; and as " boys will be boys," they sat down 
and ate everything in it that was eatable. After they had 
done so, and while they were perhaps looking about for 
another basket to devour, they espied two heaps of clothing 
under a cliff, at which they were rather alarmed, for they 
naturally concluded that the owners thereof were drowned. 
After a hasty look for bodies on the rocks, and along the 
beach, without being able to find any, they took the clothing 
and the basket, and hurried into Sydney with the alarming 
news. 

* A " hue and cry " was raised immediately, and poor old 
Mrs. Cobbrer went into hysterics. When she came out 
again, she found her house full of sympathising enquirers of 
both sexes, whom she was, of course, unable to enlighten in 
the smallest degree, beyond giving them a sight of the empty 
basket and the empty clothes, for which they all seemed very 
much obliged to her. 

A general muster of the friends and acquaintances of the 
lost ones took place, and a large muster it was. Without 
loss of time, they started out on horseback and in vehicles 
of various kinds to Bondi Bay. Their good friend Gaptain 
Godger, had a coil of rope round his horse's neck, with a 
small grapnell attached. The crowd increased as it went 
forward, and about four o'clock, to the astonishment of Mr. 
Duddle and his party, who were just taking tea, a multitude 
of persons descended to the beach, and began to search 
every hole in the rocks big enough for a large crab to crawl 
into, while the captain uncoiled his rope and grappled in the 
surf with an energy and anxiety quite touching. 

As soon as Mr. Duddle ascertained the object of the ex- 
cited seekers, he informed them of the two nude figures he 
had seen dodging through the bush ; so a party of' horse- 
men immediately started in search of them; but the 
majority of the friends were sceptical of Mr. Buddie's in- 
formation, and remained behind to examine the rocks, and 
assist old Godger to investigate the rollers with his grapnell. 

The reader knows the result of the bush expedition, and 
my story will soon be ended. It is not necessary \o dc??^ 
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upon the horror of Aaron Horseradish, who dreaded being 
tried for " wounding with intent, &c." Nor upon the mag- 
nanimous manner in which the truly kind-hearted Mends 
raised the contrite gardener from his knees before them, 
and how they afterwards accepted his pressing offer of the 
loan of two suits of his best clothes. How that four police- 
men rode up, armed with loaded carbines, just as the Mends 
smilingly emerged from Aaron's house, clad in suits of 
worsted cord and colonial tweed, which could hardly be 
called " good fits," considering that Aaron was a slim man 
of only five feet six. 

Mr. Groosgog and Mr. Spindles were taken home in 
triumph in a « Hansom," with the chaise and harness tow- 
ing behind, and followed by an immense cavalcade, including 
the constables ; and as they rode along, their honest hearts 
glowed with pride and amazement at the general affection 
which was manifested towards them. They had not the 
least idea before that they had so many Mends ; quite for- 
getting, in their simplicity, that they were supposed to be 
dead. In the excess of their joy that they were not dead^ 
and at being so highly appreciated by such a respectable 
multitude, they nobly invited everybody to sup with them, 
to the utter bewilderment of poor Mrs. Cobbrer, whose 
house was filled to overflowing, and the contents of many 
cooks' shops were necessary to feed the hungry guests. 

Mr. Spindles made his deMt as a speaker that night ; and 
in returning thanks for an appropriate toast to his honour, 
he, among many noteworthy sentiments, remarked empha- 
tically ** that he had never spent such an exciting birthday 
since the day of his birth." 



Soon afterwards Jasper and Joey went into partnersliip ; 
and in a few years the firm of Spindles and Goosgog was 
reputed to be wealthy. Wealth and wisdom are often sup- 
posed to be associated, and Mr. Spindles was waited on by 
a deputation, requesting him to represent them as Member 
of Parliament for East Sydney. They declared their imani- 
mous opinion of his fitness for the work and honour, in 
such forcible terms, that his doubts began to dissolve. He 
smirked and tried to look modest, while his long face was 
flushed with new pride. He was about to express his 
wiUin^ess to exert his talents for the publie good, when 
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Mr. Groosgog stepped quietly up and whispered in his ear, 
" Eemember Bond! Bay, andjthe pony chaise." Jasper was 
startled at the salutary hint, but so far from getting cross, 
he smiled pleasantly at his partner, and man^lly confessed 
to his admiring Mends, that he was totally ignorant of poli- 
tical science, for which simple reason, he must decline the 
honour of representing them in parliament. 

There are many eager aspirants for legislative honours, 
who know as little of political economy as Jasper knew about 
driving a pony, and if they will follow his prudent example, 
and leave parliamentary seats for able men to occupy, they 
wiU confer a great benefit on the community, and perhaps 
save themselves from Aaron Horseradish's " black pepper," 
in the form of public contempt and ridicule. 
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POOR GIRL! 

There she stands, under that public-house gas-lamp, with a 
maudlin smile on her faded face, and an affected, careless 
air ; but her soul is as be-clouded as a winter's night, and 
her heart within her is seared. She attracts but few libidi- 
nous glances from prowling « fast men," for her chaxms are 
all bhghted by disease, anxiety, and sensual excesses ; and, 
like a tender flower, withered by a hot wind, her beauty is 
gone. Her draggled finery is faded too, and betokens 
poverty and neglect, while scarcely a trace of maidenly mo- 
desty, or self-respect, is visible. 

But she is still young, and her figure retains somewhat of 
its bygone symmetry ; while her long brown tresses — 
though dishevelled by the rough wind — ^tell of the time 
when they fell in flowing ringlets over her fair shoulders, 
and attracted the admiration of all beholders. Her full 
blue eyes too, though lustreless as rough pebbles in a rock, 
are mournfully suggestive of those happy days of girlhood 
and innocence, when the proudest youth in our city would 
have felt honoured by a favouring glance from Mary May. 

Why stands she there in her scanty attire, on this bleak 
night? Dark storm-clouds are gathering in the western 
sky, and the rumbling thunder forewarns that a tempest is 
approaching. Why stands she there, as if in defiance of 
the warring elements, while most of the citizens of Sydney 
are preparing for their beds ? Why does she not go home 1 
Alas 1 poor girl ! In all this wide world she has not a roof 
to shelter her head from the angry winds ; she is homeless, 
cheerless, and penniless. A wreck on the strand, or a waif 
on life's turbulent ocean. A miserable outcast — a poor lost 
girl. May God pity her ! for no pity does she get from 
man, and very Uttle from woman either. To the tender 
sympathy, and kindly oflGices of her sex, she has long been a 
stranger ; and she is ignorant of God's love and mercy, in 
providing a way of redemption for even such as she. 
Spumed and contemned by all but the very lowest dregs of 
society, she is a sworn foe to mankind, who have severed 
her from all endearing social ties, blasted her hopes, and 
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made her young life a dreary waste, and an intolerable bur- 
den ; from which she has often been tempted to rid herself 
by violent means, and wickedly to rush into the awful pre- 
sence of her Maker. 

Do you ask me, reader, who is this poor girl 1 Are you 
anxious to know what has so cruelly bUghted her happiness 1 
Listen then and I will tell you, for I know her history well. 
I have known her ever since the time when her prattling 
tongue could but imperfectly pronounce my name; and 
when her little hands were often held out for the "sweeties," 
which my coat-pocket usually contained for my many young 
favourites. 

Memory — obedient to my will — flies back a dozen years 
or more, and presents poor Mary to my mental gaze, as I 
knew her, a frolicsome girl of thirteen ; the hope and pride 
of indulgent parents, who idolised their only child, and ex- 
pected for her the admiration of all their friends and neigh- 
bours. Mr. and Mrs. May were a simple-hearted old pair ; 
true and just in all their dealings ; unsuspecting and con- 
fiding in their nature. They had seen very Httle of the 
world, and were unacquainted with its sophistries. Their 
beloved daughter was as innocent as a lambkin sporting in 
the green meadows beside its dam, and as unconscious of 
evil lurking in her [pathway. If she knew that she was 
beautiful, she knew not the dangers to which that much 
coveted gift would expose her. Life was full of happiness 
to her sanguine view, for she had seen nothing of its dark 
obverse. Trouble had never darkened her happy home, and 
real sorrow had never chased the sunshine from her charm- 
ing face. The world to her seemed bounded by the mean- 
dering river, whose noiseless current — typical of her own 
life — ^flowed before her parents* cottage in peaceful beauty, 
and the wild woods beyond, whither she so often rambled 
-to gather flowers to bedeck their rustic home, or to weave 
garlands for her pet kangaroo. 

" Far from the busy world's ignoble strife, 
Hdr sober fancies never learned to stray ; 
Along the cool sequestered vale of life, 
She held the even t^nor of her way." 

Well do I remember little Mary in those days of in- 
nocence ; often have I stroked her sunny ringlets, and gazed 
with delight into her merry blue eyes, so full of artless love 
and childish fun. She was indeed as joyous hearted a 
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maiden as ever made a wilderness vocal with cheerftd 
melody. I can fancy I see her now : and as I contrast her 
with that draggled, forlorn creature under the gin-shop 
lamp, my heart within me sickens at the sight, and with 
difficulty I restrain the rising feeling of wrath, which would 
tower over my settled loathing for the creature who could 
deliberately lure to ruin an innocent girl, whom he should 
feel bound by every manly consideration to shield from im- 
pure influences, and be ever ready to guard from injury or 
insult. While I tearfully gaze at the wreck before me, at 
the wretched victim of a villain's perfidy, my fervent prayer 
ascends on her behalf to the mercy seat of the Almighty 
Judge of all the earth, who alone can comfort her care-worn 
spirit, and redress her wrongs. 

But I have promised to give an outline of poor Mary's 
history. Very brief it will be, for my pen falters at the 
task. This is not a solitary case in my experience, I have 
seen many such, and have been an eye witness to scenes of 
anguish, which might move the veriest rovA in the land to 
pity, if his heart were not wholly burnt up by the lustful 
fires which his Hfe has been spent in feeding. 

Mary's father died when she was about sixteen years of 
age, and it then became necessary for her to contribute to 
her mother's support. To that end she bound herself for a 
term to a respectable woman (who kept a little shop in the 
country), to be taught the millinery business. Every morn- 
ing after breakfast Mary hastened away to her work, and 
returned home in the evening : the distance was but Uttle 
more than a mile. For a few months all went on smoothly. 
Mary made good progress in her new occupation, for she 
was a quick, intelligent girl, and she looked joyfully forward 
to the time when she would begin to earn a Httle money 
and be enabled to add to her mother's comforts, and per- 
haps to increase her own Hmited stock of finery and neces- 
saries. 

About this time, Lionel Wolfe, the eldest son of a wealthy 
landed proprietor in the neighbourhood, returned to the 
colony, after finishing his education and his travels on the 
continent of Europe. He was a young man of showy ex- 
terior, about twenty-five years of age ; and being the heir 
of the Wolfden estates, his return created no small stir in 
the usually quiet village of Woollaburra. 

If I say that Lionel Wolfe was a " fast young man," al- 
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most every one will understand his character, so I need not 
particularise it. It was not long before his gloating eyes 
were fixed upon Mary May. Her rare beauties and modest 
mien smote his heart with love, — stay ; what am I writing? 
A feeling so holy and pure as love never entered the heart 
of a practised debauchee, never ! It was not love, but quite 
a different kind of passion, which inflamed Wolfe's breast at 
the first sight of the pretty httle country lass, as she tripped 
ulong one evening towards her mother's cottage. He saw 
her, and at once conceived the designs against her virtue, 
which, alas ! he too surely carried into effect. 

To describe all the arts employed by that accompHshed 
seducer, would require a more patient pen than mine. He 
did not effect his purpose by a cmip de main, he was too 
wily to attempt anything so bold, with the timid unsophisti- 
cated girl, who trembled at the notice of one so much her 
superior in position. Slowly and dehberately he concocted 
his schemes ; slily he spread his nets, and anxiously he 
watched them, until the poor httle bird was inveigled within 
their fatal meshes ; then very soon her lovely plumage was 
ruffled, her golden wings broken, and her joyful song of in- 
nocence was silenced for ever. 

Here I will digress from my story a Httle. Grieved in- 
deed should I be, to pen one word which would raise a 
blush on any fair cheek. I do not willingly choose this 
delicate and distressing subject for my pen ; nor do I enter 
upon my task with a light feeling ; but a fatherly love for, 
and an earnest desire to guard the virtue of the young 
maidens of this land, constrain me to offer a few words of 
counsel, which I pray them to ponder over. 

I would speak to you, fair girl, whose bright eyes glance 
over these sketches ! In words of affectionate warning, I 
would say to you, beware of the first advances of the bold 
designing man. One repellent look, indicative of the horror 
with which your pure young mind regards his rude remarks, 
fiill of hidden meaning, his sensual leers, the undue pressure 
of your gentle hand, or any other ungentlemanlike way in 
which his insidious work is begun. One such look may 
save you from a repetition of the rude familiarities of those 
traitors, with whom you are too often thrown into accidental 
contact. Very few such fellows would have the courage to 
renew an attack, when thus foiled in the first instance, for 
they are usuaDy as cowardly as they are treacherous. Poor 
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Mary May neglected that precaution ; perhaps she had never 
been warned of the danger of encouraging the forward salu- 
tations of strangers ; howbeit she did not repel young Wolfe*& 
first advances ; an intimacy sprung up, and in a very short 
time she fell a victim to the practised arts of the seducer. 
Pardon me, dear young reader, for naming you in the same 
lines with that polluted wreck under the gas lamp yonder ;. 
and for beseeching you to take warning by her sad fate, and 
flee from the voice of the flatterer. Pardon me, I ask, and 
remember that I knew her when she was as lovely and as 
pure as you are now ; and when all about her pathway was 
sunshine and joy. 

I shall never forget the heart-rending scene which my 
eyes beheld in widow May's cottage, a little more than a 
year afterwards ; a scene which I should like to compel 
every seducer to witness before receiving a merited flogging. 
Months before I had heard of the favx pas of the village 
belle ; for in small country communities scandal flies swifter 
than swallows. I had heard of her intimacy and her flirta- 
tions with Lionel Wolfe, and had warned both Mary and 
her mother too of their danger, and advised them at once to- 
sever their connection with the unprincipled rake, who from 
his antecedents I judged was plotting the young girl's de- 
struction. But my advice was too late to be of read service 
to them, for Wolfe had completely gained the girl's affections, 
and had persuaded her mother that he loved her daughter, 
and intended to make her his wife. ' I need not enter into 
painful details ; it is the old sad story, which has been told 
hundreds of times before, which has been the death blow to 
many aged parents, and " brought down their grey haira 
with sorrow to the grave." Poor Mary fell a victim to the 
plots of Lionel Wolfe : how could it be otherwise after she 
had once admitted his influence ? She was a comparatively 
easy prey, for her mind was unfortified by rehgion ; she had 
not been early instructed in divine truth ; she had not 
learned to know and love the Saviour, and to flee to Him at 
all times for support and guidance ; she lacked, too, sound 
paternal counsel and protection. A resolute sire, or brother, 
are as effective in scaring prowHng villains from the domestic 
hearth, as sharp dogs are in guarding back-yards from petty 
thieves. But she had no such trusty guardians, which her 
deceiver well knew ; moreover, she loved him with all the 
warmth of her young heart's first affections ; and for that 
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love, that self-immolation, he very soon returned coldness, 

then closely followed neglect, scorn, and positive brutality. 

To her impassioned appeals to him to save her reputation, 

to fulfil his oft-repeated promise and make her his wife, he 

£rom time to time returned evasive answers ; and to her last 

pathetic appeal to him, on her knees, for the sake of the 

infant which she shortly expected to bring into the world, 

he spumed her from him, and coarsely applying an epithet, 

at which every woman shudders, he left her tearing her hair 

in an agony of grief. 

****** 

There she lay, with an infant folded to her bosom, when 
I entered her cottage, about a week after her accouchement. 
I shall ever remember that dreary morning, though I wish I 
could forget it, for my heart aches while picturing it, even 
now. 

Pillowed up in an old arm chair in the front room, sat 
Mrs. May, with the marks of death in her countenance. 
The anxiety of the last few months had proved too severe 
for her impaired strength, and she had sunk beneath the 
trial. Her mind, too, was as enfeebled as her body, which 
was perhaps a merciful alleviation of her suflferings. At 
times she seemed to forget her griefs, and to fancy her Mary- 
was again a child playing beside her, in the same merry 
mood that she used to do in happy days gone by : and then 
the poor old soul would hold imaginary conversations in the 
foncUing style in which she used to talk to her "wee Polly;" 
and repeat the nursery rhymes, which in those days de- 
lighted her little smiling companion. Suddenly, however, 
the recollection of the present forlorn condition of her still 
idolized daughter, would burst upon her mind like an over- 
whelming flood, then her anguish and weeping exclamations 
of despair were more than I could bear to witness, and I 
was glad to escape from that scene of sorrow, even to one, 
scarcely less painful to behold, in the adjoining room, where 
lay poor Mary on a clean Uttle stretcher bed, with her infant 
pressed to her agitated heart. Her disengaged hand was 
held before her eyes, but tears coursed doi^ii her face, and 
her sobs prevented her from articulating a word. I stood 
beside her bed and gazed at her in mournful silence. My 
heart was too full to speak, but she knew that I sincerely 
pitied her ; she knew that I had not called to upbraid her, 
as some of her neighbours had done not an hour before, 
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while they professed to condole with her. There lay the 
poor young creature almost destitute of common necessaries, 
and oppressed with grief indescribable ; and as I gazed at her 
I could not but contrast her deplorable condition with a 
scene fresh in my memory— ^that of a happy young wife, 
with her first-bom on her bosom, and every comfort at her 
command ; cheered by the caresses of her loving husband, 
and the congratulations of surrounding friend!, and he^ 
heart bounding with joy and pride while fondling her 
precious httle new-born treasure, which every one was 
praising. 

But I must hasten on with my dismal story. In a few 
days Mrs. May died of a broken heart, and before poor 
Mary could rise from her wearisome couch, she had the 
anguish of seeing her oi^y parent's body borne away to the 
grave, and the additional pang of feeling that she had been 
the cause of her beloved mother's untimely death, and the 
months of misery that had preceded it. 

I should have mentioned before, that directly Mrs. May 
had discovered her daughter's critical state, she made a 
personal appeal to Lionel Wolfe's father and mother to use 
their influence and induce their son to do justice to her 
daughter, and marry her, as he had solemnly promised to 
do. But the arrogant old pair would not listen to the end 
of her tearful address ; she was moreover told by Wolfe's 
prudish sisters, that she and her brazen-faced daughter had 
designedly entrapped their brother to the disgrace of his 
family. They also refused the smallest assistance, and 
ignored Mrs. May's claim upon them in any shape ; then 
peremptorily ordering her not to enter the gates of Wolfden 
again, they turned from her in disdain, and left the old lady 
to retrace her weary way home with her heart stricken by a 
sorrow which can only be comprehended by those whose 
domestic hearth has been similarly desolated. 

How Mary May struggled on for the next two years was 
often a matter of speculation for those who feast upon 
scandal, and there were many such moral pests in Woolla- 
burra. Several respectable residents, however, could testify 
that Mary Uved a virtuous life during that period. She 
worked to support herself and infant, and her scanty earn- 
ings were supplemented by voluntary donations from friends 
who carefully watched over her. She lodged with a worthy 
old couple in the outskirts of the town, and kept very 
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secluded ; seldom going beyond the garden which sur-^ 
rounded her humble domicile. 

Her infant died when about two years old. Doubtless it 
was a merciful dispensation of Providence in removing it 
beyond the influence of a frowning world, and taking it to 
Heaven ; but it was a terrible loss to poor Mary. She felt 
it hard to part with her baby, though it had caused her such 
crushing trouble. It seemed the only tie she had to life ; 
it was her constant companion, and the only creature in the 
world that she had to love. She lavished all the affection 
of her nature upon it, and its innocent prattle helped to 
lighten her life's dreary burden, and to cheer her bfighted 
heart. Mothers will understand her feelings better than I 
can describe them, and I need not further dwell upon this 
fresh trial, which very nearly shattered her reason. Daily 
she would wander to her baby's grave to moisten the cold 
sod with her tears, and pour out her sorrows unseen by any 
eyes but the little birds in the tall sighing oaks around the 
cemetery, and by that Omniscient eye which watches the 
little birds, and sees that all their wants are supplied. Poor 
girl ! she was almost broken-hearted ; the woods often re- 
echoed her melancholy lamentations for her lost baby, and 
throughout long sleepless nights she would bemoan her hap- 
less misery. 

About that time, Lionel Wolfe (who had settled in Victo- 
ria), paid a visit to Wolfden for a month, and, during that 
period he had repeated interviews with Mary May, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of the honest old folks with 
whom she lodged. Weakened as her mind was by her 
various troubles, and especially by her recent bereavement, 
it is no marvel that he easily obtained a mastering influence 
over her, and that she became again his willing slave. One 
morning, shortly after Wolfe had departed for Victoria, 
Mary was missing at Woollaburra, and for sometime her 
whereabouts was a mystery ; but at length it transpired that 
she was in Melbourne, in the keeping of the unprincipled 
author of all her miseries. 

Further efforts were made by friends who were interested 
in her case, to rescue her from her betrayer ; but the means 
they tried were all in vain, she seemed fast bound by a fatal 
spell which she would not try to break. Drink was resorted 
to by her to drown reflection, and madly she sped in the 
to ruin, as thousands of other miserable girls are rushing 
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this very hour. She lived but a few months with Wolfe ; 
he soon grew tired of his companion, who was usually either 
madly hilarious from the effects of drink, or suffering from 
its reaction, and sorrowing in all the bitterness of ruined 
hopes and down-crushed love. 

Soon she was an inmate of a fashionable brothel in Mel- 
bourne. She had been cast off by her paramour (who had 
gone into the far interior to evade his creditors), and was 
pounced upon by one of those wicked hags who live by the 
wages of poor deluded women, to whom a young and still 
beautiful girl like Mary, was a prize which would for a short 
time prove a new attrswition to her horrible lair, and bring 
money to her hoard. I dare not trust my pen to express 
my abhorrence of these rapacious fiends, or those persons 
who encourage their iniquitous calling. 

Down, down, down ! whirled poor Mary, like a frail ca- 
noe in the rapids. No mind can picture her sufferings 
during the succeeding five years. Her own sad words were, 
" My body and mind have been racked with the tortures of 
hell ; and death, in its most painful form would have been 
a luxury to me. Disease, delirium, madness ! have poisoned 
my blood ! have wrecked me !" Poor girl ! what a wasted 
life of misery has yours been ! Who can understand the 
anguish of your blasted heart ? Tottering old rovAs look at 
her ! Fast young men look at her ! Mothers and sisters 
look at her ! May God look in pity upon her, and may He 
inspire many Christian hearts to pity her, and others who 
are like her, dreary wanderers on the world's wide stage. 

Mary has recently come from Melbourne in search of 
Lionel Wolfe; and she harbours wild vengeance in her 
heart. She will perhaps try to murder him if they meet, 
and then commit suicide, for she is desperate. There she 
stands, on the verge of perdition ; but she must not be 
suffered to go over, while she is within the reach of Chris- 
tian hands. " Haste to the rescue." Her blood will be upon 
your head if you allow her to perish without attempting to 
save her. 

4f ^ 7p ^ ^ 4f 

There is a " Home " in this city for such as she ; and pol- 
luted as she is, she will be gladly received within its walls, 
and have all her wants kindly attended to. There she may 
find a refuge from the cold winds and still colder blasts of 
the world's scorn. There she will be led to Him who kindly 
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suffered such an one as she to wash his sacred feet with her 
tears ; to her Saviour, who loves her, who will graciously 
receive her, and fill her poor torn heart with peace, such as 
she never felt, even in the blithesome days of her childhood ; 
He will gently guide her along life's rugged road, and when 
she arrives at her journey's end receive her cleansed soul 
into £[is glorious rest. 

All honour to those benevolent ladies and gentlemen who 
'Conduct the Female Refuge. Through their noble efforts 
many fallen women have been lifted up, almost from the 
depths of despair, and restored to the path of virtue. The 
^eat day alone will declare the sum total of good, which has 
been wrought by that excellent institution. 

Reader ! help it with an annual contribution. It will be 
money well invested, and help to make its freely offered 
hospitality known to those homeless wanderers, who you so 
often see staggering in your pathway. Pity the poor crea- 
tures, and try to turn them gently round and put them on 
the road to heaven. And if this should be read by one of 
those forlorn ones ; I beg of her to go at once, knock at the 
door of the Refuge, and therein find rest for her weary body 
and mind. 
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OLD DADDY GUMMY AND KITTY MAYBERRY. 

" Ha, ha, ha ! I'm so glad !" chuckled Jabez Gummy, as he 
sat on the side of his bed, stitching a brace button on his 
drab kerseymere small clothes, one Monday morning. " No 
more stitching for me after I have fastened this blessed but- 
ton : this is my last act of moUy-coddlery. Hurra ! 1*11 
throw my thimble out of the window in a minute, and give 
my cotton box to old Mrs. Budge — ^no, no, I won't though, 
I forgot, it was a present from my grandmother, forty years 
ago last Christmas, so I'll keep it for her sake ; it would be 
undutiful to part with it, and Mrs. Budge does not deserve 
it, for she has woefully neglected my wardrobe. My best 
linen shirts look as yellow as old blankets, and I do believe 
she wears my flannel waistcoats, drat her. Ha, ha, ha ! 
Fm to be married next Friday ! Won't it be funny] If I 
had plucked up heart to take the mysterious leap long ago, 
I might have made some pretty little maid a happy wife, 
and have had — ^but never mind, I'm just in time. The fact 
is, I have been afraid of the feminine gender ever since that 
unlucky affair with Ann Spike, in 1840, which spHt my 
heart like a ripe plum. But bother her, I don't care a but- 
ton for her now ; my dear little Kitty is worth forty old cats 
— ha ! ha ! ha ! Bravo, Jabez ! you have not forgotten the 
way to wheedle the women, though you have been long out 
of practice, but you have got a real jewel at last — or almost 
as good as got her. Hurra ! again ; no more domestic dis- 
comforts, which I have writhed under for nearly half a 
century. No more losing arguments with old Mother Budge 
about her omnivorous cat, and her mischievous boy Billy, or 
her mystified accounts. No more dull wearisome days, and 
lonely nights. No, no ; I shall have a dear little wife to 
develope the latent virtues of my disposition ; to love, hon- 
our, and cherish me, and make this sombre old house as 
shiny as a light-house lantern. Ho, ho, ho ! how nice it 
will be !" 

The exciting idea made Mr. Gummy chuckle again, till 
he began to cough so fiercely, that he owned to himself, as 
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he sat down to his solitary breakfast-table, a few minutes 
afterwards, " that he felt quite weak in the knees." 

* * n- if it- if- 

" Zounds ! what next ? Daddy Gummy is actually going 
to marry Kitty Mayberry," grumbled Mr. Grouts. " Did 
anybody ever hear of such an old gooseberry ]" He is sixty- 
five years old if he is a fortnight, while the girl has only 
just done with her dolls, and has no more love for the tooth- 
less old toddler than I have for Mammy Wombat, the black 
gin. Poor little puss, she is bedazzled by the ghtter of his 
money, the idea of a grand wedding, and ridmg to church 
in a coach. I dare say it is rare fiin for her to prattle with 
her playfellows about her fine house, and her dear old fogey 
who doats upon her, but I doubt if she has bestowed five 
minutes serious thought on the responsibilities she is taking 
upon herself; much less has she foreseen the gloomy reality 
of being tied to a ricketty old man, whose temperament is 
as opposite to her own as June is to January. I pity her, 
poor thing, but as for Jabez — well, perhaps I had better not 
say all I think of him, or I may be thought uncivil. I will 
say though, that he ought to have common sense enough to 
know that a giddy girl will not make him a good wife. In 
his long life he has doubtless seen scores of homes made 
wretched by want of sympathy and \inity of feeling, and he 
cannot reasonably expect much of those social virtues from 
a girl young enough to be his grand-daughter. Pshaw 1 I 
have no patience with the old gander ! But I consider it 
is positively wrong to sit still and see a silly couple plunge 
mto misery, so I am determined to stop them, if warning 
words will do it." 

" Ugh ! stop them indeed ! you may as well try to stop 
a train by whistling * Cockabendy/ " growled Mrs. Grouts. 
*^ They will be tied together, as tightly as you and I are, 
before this day week in spite of all you can say. The httle 
minx told our Betsy last night, that she will jingle the mil- 
dew off the old boy's money as soon as she can coax the 
keys of the cash box from him ; so it is plain enough what 
she is marrying for, and I'll bet you a penny she will bolt 
off ¥dth young Ben Spry before she is a year older. As for 
Jabez he is up to his eyes in love, as the saying is, and all 
the words in the dictionary won't cure him, so don't bother 
yourself in tr3dng, master; that's my advice. You had 
better take warning by what your Uncle Dick got. fox \m!CL- 
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self when interfering in a similar case. You know he had 
to wear a bob wig, all his days, to hide the mark of the hot 
fire-shovel on his crown." 

" I don't care for hot fire-shovels if they are in the way 
of duty," said Mr. Grouts, bravely. " I mean to use my 
influence with Kitty's mother, if Jabez won't listen to rea- 
son." 

" Poogh ! that's no use neither, for she told me only yes- 
terday she knew Gummy would make her girl a good hus- 
band. * To be sure he is older than Kitty,' said she, * but 
that isn't of much account now a days ; you often see such 
disparities. He is a healthy man, though rather skinny, and 
he is as merry and frisky as she every bit ; besides, he is 
not so old as folks say, and is able to provide handsomely 
for her, so I don't see that it is such a bad match as the 
times go. He is doatingly fond of her, there is no doubt of 
that, and Kitty will Hke anybody who is kind to her.' 
Those are the very words widow Mayberry said to me," con- 
tinued Mrs. Grouts, " so it is pretty clear that what you may 
say to her will not stop the match, but will very likely make 
all the family enemies to us ; then woe to our garden, for 
they will let all their cocks and hens loose again !" 

" Humph ! But Jabez is an old crony of mine, and I am 
really more concerned about him than about the girl," said 
Mr. Grouts. " We know that only a week or two ago she 
was flirting with Ben Spry, and I dare say she is fond of 
him, for he is a smart young fellow, only he happens to be 
poor, which is equal to a serious failing with widow May- 
berry ; more simpleton she, for I declare if Kitty were my 
girl, I would rather let her have Ben with only his trade to 
depend on, than old Gummy if he could load the sliip " La 
Hogue " with Spanish dollars. I don't like to say anything 
to Jabez about Kitty's flirtations, for it would look like 
tattling, and you know I abhor that sort of mischief ; but if 
I could stop his marriage by some honest means, I am sure 
he will be much obHged to me when he returns to his senses. 
At any rate, I'll try what I can do," added Mr. Grouts, 
taking his hat and stick. " I'll walk over to his house and 
have a Httle quiet chat with him, and if love has not blinded 
him outright, he will see that he is miming into nettles, and 
stop in time." 

His wife exclaimed, " Stuff" and nonsense !" Nevertheless, 
away went Mr. Grouts on his delicate errand, and soon he 
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was welcomed by his old friend Jabez, whom he found very 
busy overlooking his wearing apparel, and arranging it in a 
handsome wardrobe, which had been sent from the uphol- 
sterer's that afternoon. 

" Glad to see you, Grouts," said Jabez, grinning like an 
^)e who had just picked up a soldier's jacket ; " I*m in a bit 
bf a muddle, you see, but I know you will excuse it. Take 
a seat — stay, stay, don't sit on my Mlled shirt, or you'll ruin 
me. That is an important part of my wedding outfit. Blue 
coat, drab breeches and gaiters, buff waistcoat, and a frilled 
shirt ; shan't I look buckish ? ho, ho, ho ! Wasn't you 
tremendously tickled when you heard I was gouig to tie the 
knot r 

" No, I wasn't tickled at all, Jabez, but I was very much 
astonished at your choosing a girl who only a month or two 
ago was in short petticoats," said Mr. Grouts, drily. " We 
have always been in the habit of speaking plainly to each 
other, so I tell you candidly that I wish you had courted her 
mother instead." 

" Ha, ha, ha ! I always liked spring lamb," chuckled 
Jabez ; " Eatty is much handsomer than her mother, and 
she is intensely fond of me. She is always stroking my 
beard, and callmg me her pee-weet. She will make a loving 
little wife, I'm sure ; just the one for me, for I like to be 
petted. The darling ! ho, ho, ho ! Don't you wish you 
were Jabez Gummy, eh, Grouts T 

" Bah !" grunted Mr. Grouts. " I hope you won't get 
p^per-mint sauce with your spring lamb. Now, seriously, 
Jabez, do you think it is natural for a lass of seventeen to 
be very fond of an old chap of seventy." 

" Stop, stop, I'm not seventy," said Jabez, with a show of 
anger, " I am only sixty-six next January, so don't cheat 
me : and I can't see anything so unnatural in the affair as 
you wish to make out. You see old chaps, as you call them, 
marrying young girls often enough, so there is nothing very 
wonderful in my preferring a young wife to an old one." 

" Yes, and you often see those young wives neglectiag 
their homes and their old husbands, and there is nothing 
wonderful in that neither," replied Mr. Grouts. " I don't 
intend to say a syllable to the prejudice of Kitty, or to in- 
sinuate that she wiU not make a faithful wife, but in general 
terms I mean to say that when old men are silly enough to 
marry yoimg girls, they usually look for more attewtioYL 

5—^ 
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from them than tliey get, or than they can reasonably ex- 
pect ; thus they are veiy often tormented with jealous fears 
and fancies, real or imaginary, and their lives are made 
miserable. I will give you one sad example, which just 
occurs to me. A gentleman, more than threescore years old, 
married his gardener's daughter, a buxom lass of nineteen 
or thereabouts. She was a good girl, and I believe for 
several years was as true a wife as any in the land, still her 
husband suspected her of flirting with every young fellow 
who presumed to look at her pretty face. In vain did she 
try to reason him out of his jealous fancies, and give liim 
every proof she could give of her fidelity ; he grew worse as 
he grew older, until her life was a complete burden. She 
became reckless and ill-tempered. Horse-whipping did not 
improve her ; she took to drinking, and a few years ago you 
might have seen her on any night you chose to look into 
one of the singing saloons of Sydney ; so you may guess her 
deplorable end. Mind, I don't say that all such unequal 
marriages terminate so badly, for I have known cases quite 
contrary ; but they are rare, and I take the freedom of an 
old friend, to warn you against the risk you are incurring in 
marrying a girl so much younger than yourself. That lassie 
will not make a suitable wife for you, Jabez, I am sure of 
that, and I advise you for pity's sake to give her up." 

" O dear me ! I can't, I can't. Don't say that again, 
Grouts, it hurts. I love the girl, and if I give her up I shall 
give up the ghost in less than three weeks ; I am sure of 
that. Can't you see how my knees are knocking together, 
at the bare idea of it ? The fact is my heart has been as 
impenetrable as a fire-proof safe for nearly thirty years, but 
Kitty has picked the lock at last, and got right inside, and 
to turn her out would be ten times worse than skinning me. 
I can't do it. Grouts. Ask me to do anything else that's 
reasonable, and I'll oblige you in a minute, but I can't give 
up Kitty, I'd almost as soon give up taking snuff, and that 
would be the greatest trial in life that I can think of. Be- 
sides, look at this house full of feminine knickknacks, what 
would be the use of them to me if I lost my little doxey i 
They were all bought for her, bless her heart !" 

" Please, sir, a boy has brought a lot of bottles and things 
from Mr. lint, the chemist," interrupted Mrs. Budge, open- 
ing the door, without knocking. 

" Yes, yes, all right, lots of scent ; I shall smell like a 
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nosegay on Friday. Bring them in, Mrs. Budge. Let me 
see, I think 1*11 put them on a shelf in my war£obe for the 
present," said Jabez, who forthwith began to stow away 
sundry bottles of perfumery, and a large gallipot full of 
pomatum, which !^fc. Lint had specially prepared and war- 
ranted it would make hair grow on Jabez's bald head, and 
turn his grey beard dark brown. " Excuse me for neglect- 
ing you, Grouts, but you see I am up to my neck in con- 
fusion. I wish you would come and see me this day 
fortnight, and stay a long while : I shall be calm as a dish 
of cream then, and we can talk over things comfortably. 
Say you will come, and bring Mrs. Grouts with you. Hoy, 
Mrs. Budge ! stop the boy ! he has left a bottle of soothing 
mixture for Mrs. Fitz, over the way." Jabez hobbled out 
of the room with the mis-sent bottle, and while he was gone 
Mr. Grouts glanced over the perfumery on the shelf, 
especially noticing the pomatum pot, which was without a 
label. 

" I don't want to hinder you," said Mr. Grouts, as Jabez 
returned breathless and faint, after his exertion of running 
to the front door, " but I was going to remark, when your 
housekeeper disturbed us, that if you love Kitty as I believe 
you do, you may prove the disinterestedness of your love, 
and do a noble action for which she will ever venerate you. 
This is the plan I would suggest ; Take a cottage for her, 
furnish it with some of the superfluous things that you have 
recently bought, and give her away to some deserving young 
fellow, who will make her happy — ^in short, adopt her as 
your daughter. You have neither kith nor kin in the land, 
and you have more money than you can reasonably spend 
on yourself. Take my advice, Jabez, and you will rejoice 
over it by-and-bye, and the girl will rejoice too. You may 
live to have many merry romping games with your adopted 
grand-children, and " 

" Pshaw ! get out Grouts ! what nonsense you talk,*' said 
Jabez, sharply. " The girl would break her heart if I jilted 
her in that underhand way, poor little bird ! give her away 
to some deserving young fellow, indeed ! poogh, I won't. 
Besides, where wm I find one more deserving of her than 
myself? I love her, and she loves me ; that's a mutually 
admitted fact, and I won't allow anybody but grim DeatJi 
himself to separate us — that's the way to say it. Excuse 
ine for getting warm," added Jabez, relaxing into a grin^ 
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" but you are too late with your advice, my boy. My hon- 
our and happiness are at stake. I must be married on 
Friday : ho, ho, ho ! I must have a wife, for my feet get 
very cold on winter nights ; very cold indeed ; but Kitty 
will be twice as good as my water bottle, or a hot brick, ho, 
ho, ho !" 

*' Now go home. Grouts, there's a good fellow ; don't 
bother me any more, for I want to look to my linen. Hoy ! 
Mrs. Budge, bring me a flat iron and the marking ink. 
Excuse me, Grouts — good night — much obliged to you. 
Give my love to Mrs. G. — Good night.*' 

CHAPTER II. 

After Mr. Grouts left his friend Gummy's house, he walked 
slowly homeward ; and any one meeting him would- have 
fancied him under the influence of laughing gas, or some- 
thing else equally exciting, for he chuckled and poked the 
air with his stick in the most facetious manner imaginable. 

" Whatever is the matter with you, Grouts," asked his 
wife, when he entered liis home, stiU laughing and blinking 
both eyes at once. " You haven't broken your pledge, I 
hope 1 Let me smell you. All right," she added, after a 
few satisfactory sniffs at her jovial spouse. " You are quite 
sober, though you look half drunk ; but what is tickling 
you so amazingly ? Tell me tliis minute, you giggling old 
image, or I'll run up to Gummy's house and ask him." 

" Sit down, missus, and I'll tell you a secret," said Mr. 
Grouts : so Mrs. Grouts sat down, and her husband told her 
all about his interview with Jabez, and something besides, 
which set her giggling too. After an hour's merry confer- 
ence, the old couple went to bed, laughing all the way up 
stairs. 

^ IF TT *!? "ip W 

"Oh, my dear ! what do you think?" exclaimed Widow 
Mayberry, entering Mrs. Grouts's cottage — ^in a state of great 
excitement — two days after the above recorded events. 
** Would you believe it, Gummy is a — a — a deceitful old 
cripple ; I have made such a humiliating discovery. I don't 
know when I have felt so staggered, since the night I was 
run over by the safety cab." 

" What in the world is it, neighbour ?" asked Mrs. Grouts, 
with well feigned wonder in her looks. " Sit down and 
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compose yourself a bit, then tell me what has happened. 
Let me get you a cup of tea with an egg in it. Poor thing ! 
You look quite upset. There now, untie your bonnet strings 
and sip that, while you tell me what is the matter. It is 

something serious, I'm afraid. I hope it isn't fire or " 

" I'll tell you in a few words. An hour ago I was up at 
Oumberry Lodge — though I don't mean to call it by that 
name any more, the old fellow named it after himself and 
Kitty ; for he said that his and Kitty's names looked un- 
commonly nice together ; but he must stick something else 
to his gum now, or leave it bare, for he shall never have 
Eatty Mayberry while my name is Euth. Well, as I was 
saying, I went there an hour ago to see him about the stuff- 
ing for the sucking pig-7-for I don't think he Hkes sage and 
onions — and he had gone into Sydney. So naturally enough 
I began to look about the house, as it belongs to me in a 
manner of speaking, and, of course, I was anxious to see 
what was in it. In peeping into Ids wardrobe, Vhat do you 
think I beheld f 

" Patience knows ! A lot of old fusty clothes, I suppose." 
" No, I didn't look at the clothes, but I dare say they are 
mere rags. A shelf full of doctor's bottles and pots caught 
"^y ®ye, and my curiosity was excited in an instant ; so I 
began to examine them, and the very first thing I looked at 
was a big pot, marked in pencil, ' salve for sore legs.' Ugh ! 
fancy how I felt, my dear ! I was too much shocked to look 
any further, for I was afraid of seeing something worse still, 
so I slammed the wardrobe door to and sat down to stifle 
my feelings, which kept bubbling up like boiling stew. Pre- 
sently Mrs. Budge came into the room ; so without telling 
her what I had seen, I said to her as calmly as I could : 
* Mrs. Budge, you are a mother and know a mother's feel- 
ings, tell me hke a good honest soul, what is the matter 
with your master's legs ]' She seemed startled at the 
solemnity of the question, but after a moment she said, 
' Upon my word and honour I don't know, ma'am — least- 
ways, I don't know for certain, for I never saw them in my 
life. I have lately noticed liis knees knock together harder 
than they used to do, and he has worn long worsted stock- 
ings all the summer ; but I didn't suspect there was much 
the matter with his legs, till two nights ago I overheard him 
say — ^mind this is a secret, Mrs. Mayberry, I would not for 
the world let him know that I was listening — he said to old 
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Mr. Grouts, in this very room, that Kitty would nurse him 
and do him more good than a hot brick.' 

" * Ugh ! the nasty old fellow !' said I, boiling over with 
wrath. * How dare he compare my daughter to a hot 
brick ? How dare he to have the impudence to say that 
she would nurse him ? Bah ! she wouldn't touch him with 
a clothes prop,' said I. * Oh, the dirty old man ! I'll let 
him see when he comes home ; I'll talk to him with a 
vengeance. He ought to be ashamed of himself !' 

" ' Oh for goodness sake, ma'am, don't say a word to him,' 
said Mrs. Budge, beginning to cry. * I shall lose my place, 
and my poor, boy Billy will be turned out of house and 
home. I'm sorry I told you, ma'am,' said she ; * but, as 
you say, I know a mother's feelings, and I shouldn't like for 
a girl belonging to me to be compared to a lump of dirt — 
for a brick is nothing more — and be made to nurse a miser- 
able old man all the days of her Hfe. I had no other motive 
in telling you, I assure you, ma'am — for I have no objection 
to your daughter as my mistress — and I hope you won't get 
me into trouble.' 

" So I promised I wouldn't say a word about it, and told 
her not to let her master know that I had called. Then I 
went straight home and told Kitty." 

" Did you though f exclaimed Mrs. Grouts, " and how 
did she bear the shock ? j^oor thing ! I suj)pose she was 
sadly cut up T 

" Cut up, not she indeed ! why she would have gone 
right straight off to the lodge and scratched his face, only I 
stopped her. Slie has her mother's spirit in her, and tliat's 
not to be trifled mth I can tell you. Between you and me 
Mrs. Grouts, Kitty never cared a threepenny-bit for Gummy, 
and only that she was anxious to be married before Lotty 
Jiggs, she is glad enough for an excuse to be rid of him. 
That shows how much she is cut up. She'll cut him up, 
for she never intends to see him again. A hot brick in- 
deed ! a pretty thing to call a young girl, who is worthy of 
the best man alive." 

" But liad you not better see Jabez, and come to some 
understanding, so that he may save the wedding breakfast 
and stop the company from assembling on Friday T 

" No, I won't see him, that's plain; I have too much pride 
in me to go near him, after liis cruel attempt to kidnap 
my poor girl. Leave matters to me, Mrs. Grouts ; I'll ex- 
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plain all to him at the right time. Promise me you will 
not say anything about it, or take any notice of what I've 
told you." 

" Oh dear me, I don't want to have anything to do with 
it, I'm sure," said Mrs. Grouts. " Poor Gummy will be 
dreadfully disappointed. It is a pity he had not made you 
his confidante ; if his legs are so much out of order, perhaps 
you might have helped to cure them, and then " 

" Faugh ! Do you think I would have let him court my 

girl if he had told me that ]" asked Mrs. Mayberry, fiercely. 

" Not. I, indeed ! Though I am not rich, I am clean and 

wholesome, Mrs. Grouts ; I have sprung from a sound stock, 

and there never was a bad leg in my family, I am proud to 

say. Before I gave my consent to thfe match I was careful 

enough to ask him if he was healthy, and he told me he 

was as sound as a new tub, and never had a serious ailment 

in his life, those are his very words, the wicked old fellow." 
* * * * .* * 

" But I say, Grouts, don't you think you ought to teU 
Jabez that Kitty wiQ not have him ] It is a pity for him 
to prepare an expensive breakfast for nothing," said Mrs. 
Grouts to her spouse, after she had told him all that widow 
Mayberry had said a few hours before. 

" Don't disturb your mind about that. Missis ; the break- 
fast shall not be wasted, I'll engage. It's many a long day 
since Gummy prepared a good meal in his house for guests 
^r himself either, and all his kitchen tools were as rusty as 
prison bars. If I knew that he could not afford the expense, 
of course, I should act differently ; but he has plenty of 
money, and it will do him good to spend some of it, and 
do others good too. Where is Kitty, do you know T 

" She has gone up to her Aunt Sally's at Lane Cove. 
Her mother said Jabez wont dare to go there to trouble 
her ; but if he does he had better mind his bad legs, for her 
cousin Phil has come back from the diggings." 

" I am glad she is out of the way. Now, don't you say 

a word to any of the neighbours about this affiair. It will 

all turn out right if you act prudently, and have patience. 

In the meantime, gossips will be busy enough, but don't let 

them be able to say that they lieard your tongue in the 

matter. That's my advice to you, Missis." 

****** 

On Friday morning, Jabez was up at the first s.tv^2iV;. o^ 
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light ; in fact, he had lain awake all night, thinking of 
the bliss that awaited him on the coming day, and picturing 
himself in his wedding suit. 

** Friday isn't a lucky day with me in general," he solilo- 
quized, as he began to fit on his new flannels. " I was 
wrecked on a Friday, robbed on a Friday, fell down an area 
coal-hole on a Friday, and — but pooh, pooh ! I won't be 
superstitious." 

" Hoy, Mrs. Budge ! send Billy up with my shaving 
water, and a cake of scented soap ; and just air those new 
lambswool stockings for me, will you ? Ahem-hem-hem ! 
dear me, my winter cough is not coming on to-day, I hope. 
I'm afraid my nightcap was damp last night. That old 
woman is so careless '; she tliinks I'm made of gutta percha. 
Ah, never mind, I shall have a young woman in the house 
presently, and all my own too — ho, ho, ho ! all my own for 
life ! how nice ! Bless her heart ! she'll see that my linen 
is well aired, I'll be bound. She'll coddle me up, and pat 
my back when my cough is choking me. She'll rub away 
my rheumatism, and make me as lively all day long as a 
Scotch fiddler. Heiglio ! I wonder how she is this morning 1 
I dare say she is rather mournful at leaving her mother, 
poor little thing ! I'll cheer her up as soon as I get her. I 
feel uncommonly shivery, but I suppose it is natural for a 
man to be nervous on his wedding morning. I hope I 
sha'n't cut my nose off* while I'm shaving my upper lip. 
That would be a bad job indeed — ha, ha ! I should look 
funny going to church to be married without my nose. 
I wonder if Kitty would love me then as now 1 or whether 
the loss of half-an-ounce of gristle would be a serious con- 
sideration with her ? Pooh ! not at all ; I won't wrong her 
by supposing such a thing. She has a soul far above such 
petty influences, and would love me all the more for my 
misfortune. The loss of my nose would doubly endear me 
to her, especially as it was cut off" on my wedding day, and 
in her service I may say, for if it wasn't for her I should not 
shave at all. Pretty little dear ! she does not like mous- 
tachios, so I'll mow them down twice a week, as long as I 
live. Hurrah ! I've got over that hazardous operation, and 
my nose is as sound as a new bugle : now for some of that 
wonderful pomatum, warranted to make hair grow on a 
marrow-bone. Ha, ha, ha ! won't my bare poll look nice 
and shiny?" chuckled Jabez, putting away his shaving- 
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tacMe, and taking up the pomatum pot. " Eh — hallo ! 
what's this ? Botheration take that fellow Lint ! if he hasn't 
sent me a potful of salve for sore legs, in mistake. What 
a nuisance ! Well, never mind, it can't be helped now, and 
it won't do to get cross this morning. I must sprinkle my 
head with * Jockey-club,' and stroke my beard with a wax 
candle." 

Eleven o'clock struck, and Jabez was in the drawing-room 
receiving his guests, and looking longingly out of the window 
every minute for his little " robin redbreast," as he called 
Eatty. Never had his neighbours seen him look so smart 
before, and compliments were showered upon him till lie 
blushed blue. He was just telling Mr. Grouts that he felt 
happy enough to fly, when Mrs. Budge placed a note in his 
hands. He opened it, then turned pale, and with a pro- 
longed groan he hastily left the room, toddled upstairs as 
fast as he could and jumped into his bridal bed. He was 
quickly followed by a score of friends, all anxious for an 
explanation of his mysterious flight, but no clue could they 
gather from him. To their united entreaties to come out 
of bed, or merely to sholv his face, he only replied in 
smothered yells from beneath the bed clothes, as if his 
mouth were fiill of blankets — 

" Go home ! go home ! every one of you. Leave me 
alone ! Leave me alone ! I shall never get up any more." 

After an excited discussion, which did not enlighten any 
one in the least degree, all the company — save Mr. Grouts — 
went home, without breakfast ; some declaring that Jabez 
was drunk, but the majority believing that he was suddenly 
struck silly. An hour afterwards not less than a hundred 
boys and girls were seated in a green paddock adjoining 
Gumberry Lodge, and the wedding breakfast was portioned 
out to them by Mr. and Mrs. Grouts, to the great satisfac- 
tion of the children, but to the marked disgust of old Mrs. 
Budge, and her ravenous boy Billy. 

Mr. Gummy kept to his bridal bed (in full dress) for 
three days, during wliich time he doggedly refused to speak 
or to partake of any refreshment. On the fourth day he 
felt very hungry, so he got up and ordered a rump steak 
and fried potatoes. After a hearty meal, he went into 
Sydney and gave orders to an agent to let Gumberry Lodge, 
furnished. He then returned home, gave Mrs. Budge and 
her boy Billy a week's wages and their dismissal, and tlvi 
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next day he started for Melbourne, without sajdng goodbye 
to any of his neighbours. 

Thirteen months after the above occurrences, Mr. Gummy 
and Mr. Grouts were sitting by the fireside in a little back 
parlour at Gumbeny Lodge. Mr. Gummy had recently 
returned from his tour, and regained possession of his house, 
with a new housekeeper. After hearing various items of 
local news, he asked his friend, " And what has become of 
that Httle rogue that jilted me so mysteriously ? Ha, ha, 
ha ! The mischievous young puss ! it's a mercy she did not 
kill me." 

" She was married, seven months ago, to a steady young 
fellow named Spry, a clever mechanic, ' repHed Mr. Grouts. 

"I am very glad of that; poor little bird! very glad 
indeed. I hope she will be happy. She was far too young 
for me. Grouts, and I ought to have known that; but the 
fact is, I was struck spoony as they call it, and common 
sense deserted me. I have often thought of your kindness 
in trying to dissuade [me from the silly step, and I thank 
you Grouts ; though I verily believe that all the friends I 
have in the world would not have reasoned me out of it at 
the time ; I was so obstinately in love. Ha, ha, ha ! What 
a silly old gander I was to be sure. But tell me why she 
gave me up so suddenly. Grouts ? you see I am sane upon 
the subject now, so you need not mind tellmg me all that 
you know. I received half-a-dozen lines from Mrs. May- 
berry, on my wedding morning, telling me * that she had 
sent Kitty into the country, and that she would rather bury 
her in the wild bush, than give her away to a good-for- 
nothing old cripple, who regarded her as a mere brick.' 
That's all I know about it, and it's all a mystery to me." 

Mr. Grouts then briefly explained to his friend the nise 
he had invented to prevent a match, which he saw must 
end in misery, knowing, as he did, that Kitty was a giddy 
Uttle creature, who could only be managed by a smart young 
husband ; and, moreover, knowing that she was in love 
with Ben Spry, more than she was, perhaps, aware of her- 
self. " Finding all my logic ineffectual," said Mr. Grouts, 
" I had recourse to the scheme which I have explained." 

" But how and when did you manage it ? It seems like a 
piece of conjuration," said Mr. Gunmiy, while tears of fun 
rolled down his merry old face. 
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" While you went down to the door with Mrs. Fitz's 
physic, I took out my pencil and wrote * salve for sore legs * 
on your pomatum pot, and that is all I did. I intended that 
Mrs. Maybeny should see it, for I knew it would blister her 
pride in a minute ; but I was saved further trouble by her 
prying curiosity and Mrs. Budge's tattling tongue together. 
They managed the rest of the business for me, and that is 
how you lost your little spring lamb, Jabez. But I have 
explained the matter to Mrs. Mayberry long ago, and I ex- 
pect she will call on you, and humbly apologise for her rude- 
ness. For my part, I confess it was a great liberty I took 
with you, which nothing but the extreme necessity could 
warrant, and I ask you to forgive me. Gummy." 

" Forgive you, my boy ! I thank you with all my heart," 
said Jabez, seizing his friend's hand. " You have not only 
saved me and that poor girl a life of misery, but you have 
made a man of me. Grouts. Do you know that while I lay 
in bed sulking, and trying to starve myself, I overheard the 
merry voices of the children whom you collected to eat my 
wedding breakfast, and though it was not welcome music to 
me at the time, it has since suggested some important con- 
siderations to my mind, which I have had ample time to 
reflect upon. The fact is, I have seen that my life has been a 
waste; I have been hoarding up money, and living in selfish 
idleness— burying my talent in a napkin, as it were— and 
totally neglecting the most important concerns of life ; but 
I hope I am now a wiser, and a better man. If God spares 
me, you shall see some of my new plans in operation very 
soon, and I trust that thousands of poor children in this 
land will be permanently benefited thereby. Forgive you, 
indeed ! ha ! ha ! ha ! You are the best friend I ever had 
in my life. Ho ! ho ! ho ! Your salve made me smart for 
a time, but it has doubtless saved me from life-long heart- 
ache ; at all events it has softened my heart towards my 
needy fellow-creatures around me, and let me feel the luxury 
of doing good with my money. Give me your hand. 
Grouts ! God bless you, my boy ! This day fortnight is 
Christmas Day, you know, and you must dine with me, so 
don't say nay. You shall see such a gathering in my pad- 
dock on that day as nobody ever saw there before. I have 
invited all the poor people I can find to a good dinner, and 
I am going to give them a Christmas-box beside. Ha ! lia I 
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ha ! won't it be glorious to see hundreds of poverty-stricken 

nioiiials filled with joy and gladness T 

****** 

Not long afterwards Mr. Gummy married Widow May- 
berry ; and it would be worth while for any old gentleman 
afflicted with chronic celibacy, to peep into Gumberry Lodge 
now. Mr. Ben Spry is a master wheelwright, thanks to the 
timely aid of Mr. Gummy, and his buggies and bullock 
drays are generally approved of. Kitty makes a devoted 
wife and a careful mother. Grandfather Gummy may often 
be seen froHcking with her children, Hke a sunny old soul as 
he is ; and when he has done playing, he has always got 
useful work to do, " to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affiction." His home is full of harmony, and his 
heart is full of love ; but if care-clouds perchance over- 
shadow his brow on rare occasions, his loving wife gently 
pats his bald head, then coquettishly rattles the lid of the 
pomatum pot (which is kept as a cliimney ornament), when 
his face brightens up in an instant, and he lauglis like a 
kilted Highlandman trying on a pair of top-boots. 
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Not long ago I overheard a mother thus address her little 
daughter, who had strayed from her side, and with childish 
curiosity was peeping into an open door-way. " Come hither, 
Minnie 1 you Kttle monkey ! Do you hear me, miss 1 Old 
Daddy Longlegs will catch you in a minute, if you don't 
mind what I say to you. Here he comes 1 My goodness ! 
he'll catch you J" The dread of Daddy Longlegs had an 
immediate effect upon Minnie's short legs, and away she ran 
towards her mother, who seemed much pleased at the mani- 
fest alarm of her offspring, and at the success of her own 
silly expedient. 

I do not refer to that occurrence on account of its novelty, 
for it is not uncommon to hear mothers call their children 
names, even less compUmentary than " little monkeys," and 
to consign them to powers more terribly real than " daddy 
Longlegs." I wish to make a few remarks on the folly and 
danger of exacting obedience from children by operating on 
their fears ; and I would commend my subject to the consi- 
deration of mothers, and of nurses in general. 

I was recently conversing with an intelligent lady friend 
upon various matters connected with the training of chil- 
dren, when she related the following facts, and gave me per- 
mission to make what use I pleased of them. She said that 
when about eight years of age, she was on a visit at the 
house of a relative ; and during her stay there she shared the 
bedroom of two adult female cousins. One night she had 
been rather tardy in disrobing, and her cousins were in bed 
before her, so the duty of extinguishing the candle devolved 
upon her. "If you don't make haste and put out the 
light, Annie," said one of her cousins, " old Bogy will catch 
hold of you as you are getting into bed." 

My friend said that she put out the light instantly, and 
sprang into bed with a palpitating heart, and there she lay 
conjuring up a hideous array of images, which scared away 
sleep, and filled her mind with horror. The next morning 
she was in an unusually excited state. In the course of the 
day she went shopping with her cousins, and while ii\ tkvi 
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city she suddenly left them and ran as fast as she could to 
her home, which was some distance off. When she arrived 
there, she rushed up to her mother, flung herself into her 
arms, and burst into an hysterical fit of weeping. 

" Next day," my informant remarked, " I was seized with 
an attack of St. Vitus's dance, which baffled all the remedies 
of the doctor for several months ; indeed, I was subject to 
periodical returns of the disorder for years ; but by degrees 
my nerves recovered their tone, and now — ^thank God — ^I 
am as free from dread of old bogies as most adults are. But 
I have not forgotten the occurrence, and it has made me 
very careful to avoid exciting my children in a similar way ; 
and also to be very watchful over my nursemaids, for I have 
good reason to believe that children are sometimes terrified 
by servants, as the following tragical incident will prove." 

" A lady whom I knew very well," resumed my inform- 
ant, " was one evening at a party at a friend's house, when 
suddenly she was impressed with an unaccountable idea that 
some terrible disaster had befallen her child, a little girl 
about five years of age, whom she had left in charge of the 
nursemaid. The lady hastily departed for her home, and 
on reaching it, ran up-stairs to the nursery, when to her 
horror, she beheld her darling child lying in its Httle bed — 
dead. Its eyes were wide open, and were directed with a 
ghastly stare to a hideous-looking figure at the foot of the 
bed, which the lady speedily discovered was a broom, dressed 
up with a black shawl and other sombre habiliments, to re- 
present an * old bogy.' The poor child had actually been 
frightened to death ; and perhaps • it was well for her she 
was dead, for it is probable, had she lived, she would have 
drivelled out her days in hopeless idiocy. That unpardon- 
ably cruel trick had been perpetrated by the nursemaid, to 
make the child lie still, ^nd allow her to go to the servants' 
hall, and join in the revels, which were there going on in 
the absence of the mistress of the house." 

I do not mean to insinuate that such barbarity is often 
practised by nurse-maids in civilised life. I hope it is a 
very rare case, and I further hope that if the foregoing fact 
should be read by persons who have the charge of young 
children, that it may serve as a warning against the danger- 
ous expedient of quieting them by means of " old bogies," 
tangible or otherwise. Nurses would do well also, to beware 
how they instil into young minds frightful tales of ghosts 
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and goblinSy which many children have an eager desire to 
hear, or the consequences may be very serious ; and if not 
in many cases so disastrous as in those above related, it may 
tend to mental imbecility and other evils of a life-long 
tenacity. 

An old friend of mine has assured me, that though grey 
hairs are frosting his brow, he ha« not forgotten the ghostly 
legends which were crowded into his mind when he was a 
child. Even now, he is obliged — ^when in certain positions 
— ^to keep a vigilant check on his imagination, lest it should 
overpower his reason for a time, and surround him with a 
host of self-created phantoms, horrible as the figure of death 
itself. He further told me, that a schoolfellow had once 
declared to him, that he had accidentally run up against his 
Uncle Bill's leg, as he was crossing a country churchyard 
one dark night. The leg was sticking up perpendicularly, 
with the toes bare. ** That grossly absurd story," added my 
fiiend, " had such an effect on my boyish fancy, and created 
such a dread of straying legs, that rather than even pass 
the churchyard wall after dark, I have walked two miles 
round." 

I remember stopping — some years ago — at a comfortless 
bush inn, after a wearisome day's journey on horseback. 
The weather had been wet, and the roads were boggy. I 
reached the inn about two hours after sunset ; and a more 
uninviting reception I never met with in travelling. I was 
shown into a dreary apartment, and after the lapse of an 
hour was supplied with a greasy supper. 

When I had finished my meal, I rang the bell and asked 
the landlady if she could accommodate me with a news- 
paper. She replied, that in consequence of the river being 
flooded, there had been no postal communication for several 

days; but she had last Saturday's Mercury, I had 

read that issue of the paper, so I asked if she could oblige 
me with a book. She thought she could, and in a short 
time brought me a tattered volume of Mrs. Crowe's " Night 
Side of Nature." I sat before the fii'e and read about 
ghosts and spectres, until a sort of horrible fascination stole 
over me ; and it was long after the house had been closed, 
that I was warned to bed by the flickering candle. But the 
terrors of that night are still vividly before me, when I 
allow my mind to dwell on them. A short allowance of 
bedding, a hard bed, an ill-ventilated room, and a au^i^^t ot 
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fat bacon, are quite enough to mar refreshing slumbera ; but 
my physical discomforts were nothing compared with t^e 
mental honrors which gradually crept over me, until they 
completely got the mastery of my reason, kept sleep from 
my eyelids, and filled my chamber with imaginary spectres, 
diabolical enough to scare even Mrs. Crowe herself. I have 
not seen that Hvely book since, nor do I wish to see it again. 
I recommend it — ^with all similar books — ^to be carefiiUy kept 
out of the reach of children, and dismal-minded adults ; as 
it is very likely to frighten them out of their wits. 

I would advise parents, and all persons entrusted with 
the care of children, to be very cautious what story books 
tliey allow them to read, or what stories they allow them to 
hear ; for I have good authority in stating, that many poor 
children have had their minds shaken to idiocy by ghastly 
legends and romances, which only Satan himself coidd dic- 
tate, and which can serve no better end than to please him. 

I wish all those persons, who either thoughtlessly or 
savagely delight in frightening children, could be made as 
thoroughly ashamed of themselves as my literary friend 
Grinn was, some time ago. Mr. Grinn was by no means an 
enemy to children ; on the contrary, he was usually a 
favourite with them, and few old men studied to please 
them more than he did, in general. But even literary men 
are peevish at times, and the event I am about to record, 
happened on one of those days when Mr. Grinn's brain was 
rather over-taxed, and he was as indisposed for infantile fun 
as a giant with a broken jaw. He was on a visit to a friend 
in a neighbouring colony, and was one morning busily en- 
gaged preparing a lecture which he had promised to deliver 
that evening. His quiet studies were frequently intruded 
upon by the son of his host, a pretty, merry little fellow, 
just beginning to chatter ; and though at most times Mr. 
Grinn would have been glad to see him, and have a frolic 
with him, his private opinion, on that occasion, was that 
Jamie was a little nuisance. At one time he would open 
the door to show Mr. Grinn a wooden horse, without head 
or tail ; then he would apply for instruction in spinning his 
humming-top ; and soon afterwards tease his old friend with 
a box of puzzles, or a squeaking cat. At each visit Mr. 
Grinn received his little tormentor as blandly as he could, 
and used every legitimate artifice to induce Jamie to stay 
outside, but to very Httle purpose, for at intervals of seven 
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minutes he would return, in full song, and though Mr. 
Grinn had fastened the door, it did not avail him in the least 
degree, for Jamie would kick it until it was opened. 

" Here, Jamie, my dear, run and get some lollies ; and 
don't come in here again, there's a good boy. I am very 
buajr this mpmiag, ^d c^n't spare tS^e to ply with you? 
said Mr. Grinn, with an appeahng look at the boy, on his 
ninth visit. " Here's a penny for you ; run away now, there's 
a man." 

Jamie took the money €ind ran away to buy his lollies, 
and probably ran all the way back too, for he was not gone 
long, and of course he rushed directly into the room, to dbare 
his purchase with his generous Mend. 

" I don't want any lollies, Jamie. Do go away, there's a 
good boy," fflroaned Mr. Grinn, who was just finishing a 
passage whieh he expected would produce thunder-claps of 
jippkuose from the body of the hall, and " hear, hear," from 
ail the sedate gentlemen on the platform. " Go away, Ja- 
mie : I think manuna wants you. Go and give her a lolly." 

J^e lan away, and Mr. Grinn resamed> work, but in 
lees than five minutes the boy was back again, disarranging 
the lecturer's papers with liis sugary finders, and singing 
"diddle daddle, diddle daddle dum," with all his vocal 
energy. Mr. Grinn's patience forsook him for an instant, 
and he grew positively savage. Throwing down his pen, 
and lookmg straight at the boy, he made a grimace hideous 
enough to make an old cab-horse bolt, and exclaimed in 
hissing tones, " If you don't go away this instant, I'll eat 
you up." 

" Hoo-o ! hoo-o ! hoo-o-o !" roared Jamie, as he ran out of 
the room in terror, while his mother rushed down-stairs to 
meet him, and to learn the cause of his unusual outcry. 
** Hey, Jamie, my darhng ! what's the matter ?" asked his 
fond mother, in excited tones. 

" O mammy, mammy ! gent'man going to eat me up," 
screamed Jamie, while poor Mr. Grinn felt that he would 
be glad for somebody to eat him up, just then, and save him 
the shame of confronting his kind hostess, and confessing 
his folly in thus frightening her boy ; which he really did 
not intend to do. 

" No, no, Jamie ! Mr. Grinn will not eat you. He is a 
kind gentleman, and loves nice Httle boys." 

6—2 
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" Yes, mammy, he will eat me. Hoo ! hoo-o !" roared 
Jamie. 

" Nonsense, my sonnie ! he won't eat you. Come in with 
me," said the lady, walking into Mr. Grinn's studio, with 
Jamie in her arms, his little eyes staring with terror. 

Mr. Grinn blushed and shivered, as guilty men usually do, 
while he stammered out an awkward explanation, the eflfect 
of which was to incline the lady to the horrible belief that 
he really had cannibalish designs upon her chubby little son. 
Few modest men have ever felt more abashed than poor old 
Grinn did, at the look of contemptuous surprise which over- 
spread the handsome features of his hostess. She spoke 
not a word, but, hugging her trembling boy to her breast, 
walked out of the room with a calm dignity and closed the 
door, leaving her guest as iniserably chapfaUen as if he had 
been publicly exposed as an impostor. His studies were 
completely upset for that day, and his lecture at night was 
a failure. 

While I feel a good deal of sympathy for my unlucky 
friend, under the peculiar circumstances,! cannot too strongly 
denounce the practice of frightening children, either by 
threatening to eat them, or by invoking " Old Daddy Long- 
legs," or any other mystical nobody, to catch them. And 
though I have a thorough contempt for old bogies in gene- 
ral, I think I could countenance a special one, whose office 
should be to nightly twitch the noses of all disseminators of 
hideous ghosts and gobhn stories ; the tendency of which is 
to spoil promising children, to oppress their young brains 
with pernicious trash, and terrify them into miserable im- 
beciles. 
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DONT LIE DOWN AND FRET. 

One afternoon I was sitting on the poop of a fine ship, then 
on a long voyage, when we were overtaken by a violent 
squall. The majority of my readers doubtless know what a 
scene of bustle and commotion a ship's deck presents at such 
a time, so I need not minutely describe it. The wind 
roared, the officers shouted, and the sailors sung hoy, hoy ! 
as they hurriedly clewed up, or hauled down the flapping 
sails. All hands were on deck, and actively engaged. In 
the midst of the exciting scene, I particularly noticed the 
eccentric movements of a pale little man, who was yclept 
" Jemmy Ducks," the cognomen which is usually given to 
the individual who has charge of the pigs and poultry ou 
ship-board. The poor fellow was on his first voyage, and 
had scarcely got what sailors call his sea legs. He was evi- 
dently sea sick, and looked as helpless and scared as a black 
fellow on a runaway omnibus. Presently I saw him fall flat 
on the deck, having lost his footing in a violent lurch, caused 
by a sea striking the ship on the broadside. While I was 
preparing to go to him, to ascertain if he were hurt, I ob- 
served a rough-looking old seaman (who was running with 
some others to the main topsail reef tackles), as he passed 
the prostrate Jemmy Ducks, gave him a smart kick in the 
ribs, and at the same time grumbled out, in that dry ironical 
tone so peculiar to sailors, " don't lie down there, you'll be 
in the way." The poor poultry man scrambled up, and with 
a rueful face, staggered to his hen coops under the top-gal- 
lant forecastle ; doubtless thinking it was an equivocal sort 
of sympathy which the old son of Neptune had manifested 
for his downfall, and his bruises. I confess that while I 
pitied him, I could not avoid smiling at the sailor's mode of 
emphasising his advice, by kicking the poor fellow, instead 
of helping him up ; and the comical expression on the faces 
of the other sailors, shewed that they viewed his discom- 
fiture with much the same feeling that they would dis- 
play at shaving an uninitiated shipmate, while crossing the 
line. 
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I was at that time comparatively inexperienced in the 
ways of the world ; and I bestowed but little reflection on 
the incident ; but— trivial as it was — ^it has often recurred 
to my mind, when I have seen the spirit of the old sailor 
imitated by folks on shore, on their luckless Mends who 
have been knocked down, either by their own folly or by 
misfortune ; though I have not always felt so disposed to 
laugh at the exlubition, as I did at the prostrate Jemmy 
Ducks and his kicking shipmate. 

" Don't lie down there : you'll be in the way !" I would 
address the words of Jack Junk, to such of my readers who 
may be disposed to lie down and despair, in consequence of 
present trials and difficulties, which t^ their troubled minds 
appear insurmountable. So far from administering a kick 
with my caution, I would ofi^er a few words of counsel and 
friendly encouragement to such downcast ones, and endea- 
vour to lift them up ; lest some of their neighboui's stumble 
over them. 

In general, those persons are disappointed who look for 
much sympathy from the public for their pecuniary reverses, 
or at all events who expect that feeling to be very lasting ; 
and it would be unwise to calculate upon much revenue in 
return for a tale of ruin. Your society is more likely to be 
shunned than courted, if you are too ready to pour out your 
troubles. A fire, a shipwreck, an explosion, an inundation, 
or any other great catastrophe, which had suddenly reduced 
you to poverty, might create a strong impression, and pro- 
cure you general condolence for a brief period after its occur- 
rence ; but the emotion would be very transient, and it is 
marvellous how unsympathisingly the majority of folks 
would hear you recite the details of the mishap, twelve 
months afterwards ; and what difficulty you would experi- 
ence in raising even the price of a dinner, by the most dis- 
mal story you could tell. Do not then voluntarily lie down 
and fret, in the belief that you will gain much by doing so, 
for you are more likely to be kicked than pitied. Bather 
try to stand up and face your trials and difficulties, what- 
ever they may be. Put a manly, cheerful courage on, thepQ 
half your troubles will fly away, and you will probably find 
help to battle with the other half. It is an old saying, that 
" a merry-faced fellow could raise a guinea at any time, but 
a dolorous individual, on the contrary, could not raise nine- 
pence if his life depended on it." 
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'* Do you see that gentleman on the opposite side of the 
street T I enquired of a friend with whom I was walking 
one day. 

" Yes, I see him. He looks very miserable : who is he, 
and what is the matter with him V 

'* I knew him a few years ago, as a flourishing merchant/' 
I replied ; " but he failed, &om some cause of which I am 
ignorant, and he has never held up his head since. He 
seems to have lost heart and energy altogether, and looks 
grief-worn and poverty stricken." 

" Poor wretch !" exclaimed my friend, with a momentary 
glance of S3rmpathy towards the desponding merchant ; then 
he added, '^ what a simpleton he must be not to stand up 
stiff under his burden, if he cannot shake it from his 
shoulders entirely." 

" There are the old sailor's sentiments again, and the 
kick too," I thought, as I continued my walk beside my 
friend, who, by the way, was not an unfeeling man. Like 
scores of other men immersed in business, he had neither 
time nor inclination to moralize on such apparent trifles ; 
and he would probably never take the trouble to enquire 
into thO' causes of that poor man's dejection, or offer to help 
him with even ten pounds' worth of goods, to make a fresh 
start in the world. But were any brisk, energetic-looking 
individual to present himself at his warehouse, and ask 
credit for a hundred pounds' worth of goods to help to re- 
stock his shop, which was burnt out the other day, it is pro- 
bable my friend would give it cheerfully. 

" NU desperandvm " is a capital motto ; and " never give 
up," — ^which is almost the same sentiment — ^has saved many 
a storm-shattered ship from sinking to the bottom of the sea. 
Courage and perseverance often overcome extraordinary 
difficulties ; and a hopeful spirit at such times is as cheering 
as sunshine in a gale ; while anxiety, and gloomy misgiv- 
ings, destroy that cool presence of mind, which is so essential 
in all emergencies ; paralyze the faculties, and hasten on 
the evils you so much dread. 

" The ship is sinking !" raved a terrified man from the 
fore part of a steamer, which was labouring heavily in a 
furious gale, on this coast, one memorable night. 

" She is not sinking !" shouted the captain from his post 
on the bridge. " Bale the water out of the fore cabin, and 
nail tarpaulins over the skyUghts." 
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The cool, determined spirit of that commander, inspired 
his crew with hope and energy, and their efforts saved the 
vessel. Had he suffered that startling cry to paralyze his 
judgment, the steamer would doubtless have foundered, and 
the lives of all her passengers would have ended. The same 
hopeful energy, put forth in the storms which often threaten 
our social or commercial prospects, would generally help us 
to escape them, or at any rate it would help to alleviate 
their effects ; while, on the contrary, a desponding, lie-down- 
and-die sort of spirit, would be productive of disaster, and 
perhaps ruin ; to say nothing of its panic-raising influence 
on our neighbours. 

" What are you going to do T I once asked a farmer, who 
was gazing at the smoking ruins of his bam, which had been 
burned to the ground. 

" Do, sir f he replied, " why go to work and build a big- 
ger bam : it's not a bit of use crying over those cinders." 

" Bravo, Sam ! that's plucky," said a good-natured by- 
stander. " I'll lepd you my bullocks and dray, to draw in 
the split stuff from the bush." 

" And I'll give you nails for the job," said another friend. 

Sam's bam was soon rebuilt, and if he did not altogether 
forget his mishap, he soon ceased to trouble himself about 
it. By showing a manly resolution to help himself, he got 
help from his friends, and his temporary troubles were sur- 
mounted. If you have obstacles in your way, reader, push 
them aside if you can ; if not, jump over them, run round 
them, or do anything but He down beside them and fret, for 
by doing so you wfll increase your troubles, and you will 
probably be kicked for being in the way, by some of your 
bustling neighbours. 

" We overstate the ills of life, and take 
Imagination, given us to bring down 
The choirs of singing angels, overshone 
By God*8 clear glorv, — down our earth, to rake 
The dismal snows instead ; flake following flake. 
To cover all the com. We walk upon 
The shadows of hills across a level thrown, 
And pant like climbers." 



I do not mean to infer that it is always possible to chase 
away distressing thoughts, by a mere effort of the will ; or 
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as easy to put away our troubles, as to throw off an over- 
coat ; but as I believe it is possible to increase them by fret- 
ting over them — ^for like produces like — so it is possible to 
lessen them, by looking hopefully to the probability of their 
terminating. It is much more comforting to hope for things 
to mend, than to fear they will be worse ; and it is miser- 
able waste of time to dread evils which may never come 
near us. Unavoidable troubles, of course, must be borne, 
and the more patiently we bear them the less are we likely 
to be galled. A man who has used every honest effort to 
avert disaster, will feel a degree of satisfaction at having 
done his duty, and his conduct will doubtless be rightly 
estimated by thoughtfal men around him. ^ ^ 

That there is a good deal of distress, at the present time, 
throughout the colony, is indisputable ; and to trace some 
of the causes and their effects, would not be difficult. There 
are few reflecting men, however, who did not expect severe 
straits to result from the terrible inundations which lately 
ravaged many of the agricultural districts, and the repeated 
failure of wheat crops from rust. Droughts, too, have 
seriously affected some of the pastoral and mining districts. 
The lawless depredations of bushrangers, and political dis- 
ruptions, together with many other minor occurrences and 
calamities, have tended to depress trade, and the influence 
is easily traceable to individual exchequers. However much 
these things are to be deprecated, merely deploring will 
never remedy them, and the truest philosophy is to look at 
our difficulties boldly, and strive to diminish them if we can- 
not surmount them altogether. We only double our trouble 
when we trouble ourselves over it. Though many persons 
just now join in the cry of bad times, there is plenty of 
room for hope that times will mend, for this is a great 
country with boundless resources, and no rational man will 
fear that general distress can be permanent. Every one 
knows the beneficial influence the frosts of winter have 
upon the soils of some parts of our globe, in destroying 
noxious weeds and vermin ; and may not such seasons of 
depression as the present have a salutary influence on our 
commercial and social systems. Uninterrupted prosperity 
would not be good for us, in a moral, or in any other sense, 
and occasional reverses may be regarded as wholesome 
correctives. After cool consideration, I have arrived at the 
firm conclusion — which is strengthened by many years' 
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colonial experience — ^that there is no need for an honest, 
industrious, healthy man to despond in Australia ; so to all 
to whom it may apply, I repeat the old sailor's injunction, 
" don't lie down, you'll be in the way." Try to smile away 
the gloom firom your faces, and the effort wOMighten your 
hearts, and shed a cheering influence around you. 

It would seem Uke trifling with the misfortune of those, 
who from bodily infirmity, or overwhelming distresses, are 
incapable of getting up to offer them advice suitable only 
for the strong and healthy. To such poor sufferers I would 
say, lie still, friends, and try to bear with patience the trials 
which you cannot avert ; while you take comfort in the 
belief, " that all things work together for good." Bemem- 
ber that precious gems have to be rubbed and ground a good 
deal before they are fitted to grace the crown of a monarch. 
There is doubtless a "needs be" for aU your afflictions, 
which by and bye you will joyfully acknowledge. There 
will be an end to them all — ^perhaps very speedily — ^and like 
the polished gems, you will shine brighter for the hard rubs 
and severe grinding under which you now writhe and groan. 
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SUNSHINE IN WINTER ; OR, THE LOVES OF OLI> 

MR. AND MRS. DOVECOTT. 

CHAPTER I. 

A BEAMING old pair were Mr. and Mrs. Dovecott, whose 
loves I am about to depict, in the tenderest manner I can. 
To see them as they toddled to church on Sundays was as 
pleasijig a sight as that of a tree laden with ripe cherries. 
Arm in arm they jogged along — which they could com- 
fortably do, for Nanny wore no crinoline to rasp her hus- 
band's ancles, or to keep him an arm's length from her side 
— ^while love and S3rmpathy were evident by their clinging 
contact, and by their every act and gesture. The simple 
little fact, too, of Nanny's goloshes peeping out of David's 
coat pocket, in doubtful weather, and her warm plaid 
wrapper hanging over his arm, plainly indicated his 
thoughtful care for the health and comfort of his darling 
wifie. 

Almost any one may write a love story ; that is to say, 
almost any one may find material enough for the purpose, 
by merely putting his head out of window on a sunny day, 
or on a moonlight night either ; but I am sorry to believe 
that he would have to wander about a long while to find 
many such specimens of genuine old lovers as the subjects 
of my story. Perhaps it is worth while for the reader to 
pause a minute and consider the causes of the comparative 
lack of mutual warmth in aged wedded hearts. Why so 
many old folks grow cold, and cross, and neghgent of each 
other. I have thought upon the subject carefully, and am 
of opinion that in most cases the primary cause of unhappi- 
ness and discord, is the absence of that strong abiding love 
which is founded upon a knowledge of, and an esteem for 
each other's virtues ; and a secondary cause, is the lack of 
tact and prudence in studying each other's dispositions, and 
mutually bearing and forbearing with infirmities and pecu- 
liarities, which should have been ascertained before the 
irrevocable marriage vows were made. The following little 
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sketch of marriage (i la mode will perhaps help to illustrate 
the latter proposition better than any abstract reasoning. 

A soft-hearted pair, just merging from their teens, meet 
for the first time at a picnic, a ball, a bazaar, or what not, 
when the young gentleman is " struck spoony" with the 
bright eyes, the glossy hair, and fascinating air of Julia 
Daffodil. Of course he is as killing as he can be, and 
young love boldly enters her susceptible breast, without 
meeting with the slightest resistance. She is struck too, 
and forthwith becomes enamoured of senthnental songs, set 
to die-away music, begins to study the language of flowers, 
and to indulge in moonlight reveries and rhapsodies. The 
stricken pair meet again very soon, for love always manages 
to effect those httle amatory contretemps ; when the swim- 
ming eyes of Horace Hawthorn softly declare his heart's 
overladen condition, and the dove-like glances, and rising 
blushes of Miss Daffodil, plainly evidence that the tender 
feeling is mutual. Horace's love soon grows violent, and 
impatient : he boldly sues for the heart and hand of his 
inamorata, and is accepted at once with appropriate tears, 
and gushing expressions of never-dying constancy. How 
can two such fond hearts exist apart % Impossible ! With 
such a fierce flame within them they would soon be burned 
to death. They are speedily married, and revel for a fort- 
night on holiday fare and love, in their temporary lodgings 
at Kissing Point. Oh ! What a delightful time that is ! 
Comparable to nothing in every-day-Hfe ; and only to be 
rightly estimated by poets. They have nothing to do but 
ramble about and listen to the pretty birds, and gather 
bush flowers; or sit beneath a sweetbrier hedge, and 
mutually confide all the secrets they have ever had in their 
hearts, and tell each other everything they know, even to 
their own follies and foibles — ^which candour they will 
possibly regret before they are a month older. But the 
golden days speed by ; alas ! too swiftly for love and them. 
Their honeymoon wanes. They sigh over departing joys, 
and wish that honeymoons were perennial. At length, 
Horace's leave of absence expires, and they go home to 
begin married life fin earnest ; he to earn the necessary 
funds for bread and sundries and she to the matter-of-fact 
duty of managing her household economy, and examining 
for the first time the mysterious depths of his trunks, and 
discovering the shortcomings of his bachelor's buttons, &c. 
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I shall not accompany this hastily-matched pair through 
the short stages of their conjugal progress/up to their first 
quarrel. By an elaborate computation it has been settled 
that the average duration of amity and peace in such house- 
holds is six weeks. The satiated lovers then begin to dis- 
cover what they should have been careful to find out before 
the fatal knot was tied, viz., that they are wholly unsuited 
to each other, in every way ; which fact they loudly confess 
with tears and angry recriminations ; and in less than six 
months Horace Hawthorn may be heard, ten times a day, 
saying in eflFect, to his pouting spouse^" I wish we were 
unmarried." 

That is a short but far from an over-wrought sketch of 
flaring aflFection and precipitate unions ; and though it is 
drawn from fancy, I have only to give my memory a slight 
rub, to cause many sadder examples from real life to arise. 
But I am about to draw a far more pleasing picture of wedded 
life. Leaving young lovers* downy dreams, and their 
waking flights, to be chronicled by persons who imderstand 
them better ; I will try to depict the life-long loves of an 
affectionate old couple, which deUcate task has certainly 
more of novelty to recommend it, for few persons make old 
folks the hero and heroine of a romantic tale. Love stories 
usually end with marriage (though I do not see why they 
should), but the mutual love of my two worthy old friends 
will not end with my story, and I hope— indeed I feel sure 
— ^it will live for ever. 

Dear reader! if you knew David Dovecott and his 
amiable wife, I am sure you would love them as warmly as 
I do. The mellow tints of a summer evening's sky are not 
more pleasing to gaze on than the benevolent faces of that 
genuine pan-, and their faces are true indices of their warm 
hearts. If you are fortunate enough to know them, and 
can appreciate a simply told tale of honest, enduring affec- 
tion, take a favourable opportunity of asking Davey to 
relate his first love impressions, and his marital experience 
of forty years, and you will have an entertainment far sur- 
passing the Lancashire bellringers' striking melodies. Tliose 
who cannot have the superior pleasure of hearing the story 
from the old man's lips, may — if they choose — read my 
account of it, which, as T transcribe, I fancy I see him sit- 
ting in his verandah on a pleasant evening, with his devoted 
wife beside him, her eyes swimming in loving kindness, and 
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her silvery hair braided over a countenance which might 
have been photographed for the emblem of mortal goodness. 
Here then I begin his story, which I wish I could give in 
his own rich racy style. 

" It is — let me see — sixty-six years come the fourteenth 
of next July, since I first saw my own darling Nanny here," 
began Mr. Dovecott, chuckling his smiling wife under the 
chm at the same time. *' Sixty-six years ago : that is a 
long time, Mr. Boomerang, but I remember it as distinctly 
as though it were but last Christmas Day. I was going 
home from Dame Tingle's school, at the end of our village, 
and was knocking down butterflies with my empty dinner- 
bag, when I almost ran up against a Httle girl, about five years 
old, dressed in a short blue print frock, and a round straw 
hat ; but with only one shoe on. She was standing near to 
the crossing-place of the brook, crying : so I went up to her 
and said — 

" * What is the matter, little girl V ' I have lost my shoe,' 
she answered, wiping her eyes on her frock. * Where did 
you lose it V said I. ' I was picking a waterlily, and I 
slipped off that rough stone, and my shoe came off and 
swam away down the brook. Hoo — o — boo — o — o ! What 
shall I do f ' Don't cry, little girl,' said I, ' I'll try and find 
your shoe for you. Here, hold my dinner-bag.' 

" So I pulled off my shoes and stockings, and rolled up 
my trousers,/ and away I paddled into the brook. I soon 
found the shoe, which had a little hole in the side, so it had 
not floated far. I wiped it as dry as I could with my pina- 
fore, and gave it to her ; when she sat down on the grass 
and put it on. She certainly looked pleased, but I don't 
think she said thankee. I am not sure about that, but 
never mind, she has very often said thankee since then. 
That was the first time I ever set eyes on my dear Nionny ; 
and little did I then think that that wee tiny girl would prove 
to be the best friend I ever found in the world, and would 
gladden my life with the genial influence of her love — ^would 
prove to me a greater treasure than all my gold, even if it 
were multiplied ten thousand fold, and worked into filigree 
jewellery." 

" Hush, hush ! Davy my dear," said Mrs. Dovecott, 
while she gently patted her husband's lips with her hand. 
" You must not praise me any more, or Mr. Boomerang will 
think me a vain old creature to sit here and listen to you." 
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" Well, well, my lass, I won't if it makes you feel un- 
comfortable, though I have not said half as much as I should 
like to say about you, bless your little heart !'' 

'* Some folks would say it is all nonsense to talk about 
3, boy of seven years old falling in love ; but I can certify 
that it is quite natural for all that," continued Mr. Dove- 
cott, addressing me. " You will beheve what I say, Boome- 
rang, and I assure you I fell in love with that little girl, 
who had lost her shoe ; though I did not know I had fallen 
at all, till I got home ; indeed, I did not even then know 
the name of the strange feeling which came over me. It 
was a peculiar sort of sweet sensation, with a tingle in it, more 
like brimstone and treacle than anything else I could then 
compare it to ; and I used to feel it strongest when I crossed 
the brook, or whenever I saw a little shoe with a hole in it : 
and I sometimes used to dream that I saw a little girl pick- 
ing a wateriily, and crying * Hoo — o — boo — o ! IVe lost 
my shoe !' 

" About twelve months after that occurrence, the same 
little girl came to Dame Tingle's school, and I felt so glad, 
though I scarcely knew why. Whenever I bought a half- 
pennyworth of hard-bake or bulls-eyes, I always saved some 
for little Nanny Eoseley. She used to look so pleased when 
I gave them to her ; and one day she gave me a young tur- 
nip, which I thought was as sweet as a golden-pippin, and 
it was nice and warm too, through being carrieid in her 
pocket. I remember the first wicked act wMch love tempted 
me to commit, and I did not soon forget the penalty I paid 
for it. One morning I was going to school, and in passing 
Squire Leveret's garden, I saw a bed of lovely pinks just 
inside a briar hedge. I thought how much I should like one 
of those pinks to give to Nanny ; and without stopping to 
reflect on the sin I was going to commit, I worked my head 
and shoulders through the hedge, and was in the act of 
picking the flower, when I was strikingly conscious that 
some angry person was behind me, with a stick in his hand ; 
indeed the evidence of that was plain enough five weeks 
afterwards. I withdrew my head and shoulders in a very 
short time, when to my great dismay there stood Squire 
Leveret, with a savage look, and the ashen switch in his 
hand, which had descended so smartly on my tight cordu- 
roys. * my, sir ! pray don't hit me again ; I'll never do 
so any more, sir !' * What do you mean by robbing my 
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garden 1 You young gaol-bird !' shouted the squire. * I 
was only picking a pmk for Nanny Eoseley, sir/ I sobbed. 
* Who is Nanny Roseley f he asked. * She is a little girl 
who goes to our school, please sir.' * You had better take 
care she does not lead you to the gallows,' he replied gruffly, 
at the same time giving me another blow with the stick ; 
whereupon I thought I had enough stick for one pink, so I 
made use of my young legs, and ran off with two large 
pink stripes on my person, which of course I kept to my- 
self." 

" Ha, ha, ha !" chuckled Mr. Dovecott. " What an old 
goose Squire Leveret was to utter such a sentiment as that I 
I remember feeling more indignant with him for thus de- 
faming my Nanny, than I did for his striking me with the 
switch, and I was strongly tempted to throw a stone at his 
head ; but I am glad that I did not. Lead me to the gal- 
lows indeed ! Why the dear soul has all her lifetime been 
leading me to Heaven. Her gentle, sympathetic counsel 
has often chased away the ruffles from my troubled brow, 
and her honeyed words have sweetened many a bitter sor- 
row. Her tender nursing hand has softened many a throb 
of pain ; and her example of Christian patience, meekness, 
and love, has had more influence on my soul than all the 
doctrinal sermons I ever heard preached. But I must not 
say any more about her virtues, for I see she is blushing 
again, and I would not cause her a moment's uneasiness, 
even to give myself a month of pleasure." 

CHAPTER II. 

After passing a few good-natured strictures on Squire Le- 
verett's angry prognostications, Mr. Dovecott thus resumed 
his narrative : — 

'* A short time afterwards I was taken from Dame Tin- 
gle's, and sent to Mr. Wagstaff's school — about five miles 
off — ^as a weekly boarder ; so I only saw Nanny on Sundays, 
in our village church. I loved to sit and look at her, in her 
brown beaver bonnet with red ribbons, and her nankeen 
tippet and sleeves ; and I used to wonder if it were wicked 
for me to think her ten times prettier than the Httle maho- 
gany angels that sat on the top of the organ. If it happened 
to be a wet day, and she was not at church, I always felt 
something like a dry cork sticking in my throat, and when 
I attempted to sing I would sometimes burst out crying, 
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whidi usually gained me a dose of rhubarb when I got home, 
for my mother used to think I was poorly. 

" At fourteen years old I was apprenticed to Mr. Smalts, 
the grocer, on our village green, and Nanny, who had grown 
a fine big girl, often came to the shop with her little market 
basket. I always tried to serve her, though I began to feel 
unaccountably shy of speaking to her, much more so than I 
had been six or seven years before. I often longed to give 
her a few plums or a stick of barley-sugar, but I was a&aid 
she had grown far above such things, and would feel offended 
if I offered them. She always looked so modest and reserved, 
that whenever she came into the shop I was struck serious, 
and as overawed as if she were the parson's wife or a young 
saint. Had I any idea that the sly Httle rogue was, at the 
same time, over head and ears in love with me, it is very 
likely I should have summoned courage to have said a soft 
word or two ; but she never gave me the slightest clue to 
her real feelings, for which becoming maidenly modesty I 
afberwards admired her the more of course. I remember one 
day after she had gone out of the shop, Tom Bullskin, my 
fellow apprentice, made some coarse remarks about her, when 
I immediately fired up and gave him a smart knock on the 
nose, which made his eyes water. * Now you had better 
take that from me,' said I, * than let me tell her father what 
you have just said.' ' Oho ! that's it, is it ?' said he, trying 
to look facetious, ' I didn't know she was your sweetheart.' 
From that time it was the talk of the gossips in the village 
that Nanny and I were lovers ; still I never even whispered 
a word of love to her for years afterwards. At length my 
passion got to such a pressure that I felt I must ease my 
heart, or it would burst like an over-fired steam boiler. 
Nanny was then a lively lass of fifteen or sixteen. She was 
handsome as a satin-bird, — ^but I need not attempt to de- 
scribe her charms ; just look at her now, Mr. Boomerang, 
and I leave you to judge what she was then," said the old 
man, gazing at his wife, and passing his hand gently over 
her silvery locks. " You may imagine how she looked as 
Queen of the May fifty years ago, sir. You can fancy, too, 
how anxious I felt lest some one of the smart lads of the 
village should pluck my pretty May flower (as they were aU 
looking after her as much as they dared, for her father and 
her big brother scared them from making any bold advances), 
and, as I said before, I had not the least idea that the little 

1 
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puss was sighing her heart sore for me, and perhaps fearing 
that some of the other village lasses would win my heart. 

" How to declare my love to her puzzled me wonderfiilly. 
I knew no one whom I could ask for advice except my 
mother ; and I was half ashamed to speak to her on the 
subject, for I had often told her that I should never love any 
one in the world so much as I loved her. However, I thought 
I might get information from her, enough for my purpose, 
without exactly letting her know that she had^ been sup- 
planted in my affections ; — so one evening, as she was sitting 
at her spinning-wheel (I always went home at night) after a 
good deal of thought how I should put the question, I said 
boldly, * Mother, what did poor father say to you when he 
first came courting V My stars, sir ! you should have seen 
how the dear old lady stared at my unexpected question. 
* AVhy what on earth do you mean by askmg me that, Da- 
vy f she exclaimed, stopping her wheel and gazing into my 
blushing face. ' Oh, nothing very particular, mother, only 
I like to know all about everything in the world ; and you 
know you encourage me to acquire useful knowledge. — ^Do 
tell me all about it, mother,' said I, in a coaxing tone, and 
putting my arms round her neck at the same time. I could 
see the loving old lady's heart was warming at the tender 
recollections which my question had awakened. She sighed, 
took off her spectacles, and wiped some tear marks from 
them, then began to smile, and playfully chide me for my 
inquisitiveness. After a little more gentle persuasion she 
sighed again and said, ' Your poor dear father was a man of 
few words, Davy, still for all that, he was very acute, and a 
man of good taste too. He found out that I loved him, 
though I am sure I had not told it to a soul in the world ; 
nor did he say a word to me about it either, but went 
straight off to my father, and said right out in his blunt way, 
" Mr. Dobbs, I want your daughter Grace ; I love her aw- 
ftilly hard, and I am able and willing to work to keep her. 
What do you say f My father, who always liked straight- 
forward people, said to him, " Come inside. Master Dove- 
cott, and have a mug of cider ; we will talk the matter 
over." So in he went, and in a very short time he got 
father's consent. Then he came into the dairy where I was 
putting a cheese into the vat, and asked me if I would have 
liim for a husband. You must be aware that I did not say 
nay, boy, and that's all about it. But what in the name of 
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fortune do you want to know that for f * Nothing very par- 
ticular, mother — I will tell you to-morrow night," said I, 
kissing her affectionately. 

" I then put on my hat, and away I went across the fields 
to Mr. Roseley's house, repeating my father's successful form 
of address all the way I went. There sat old Mr. Roseley 
outside his front door smoking his pipe. * Good evening, 
Davy, my lad V said he ; * Good evening, Mr. Koseley,' 
said I. Then I felt all of a twitter inside, as though I had 
swallowed a nest of young skylarks. But I soon plucked up 
heart, and speaking as nearly as possible in the bluff style 
that my father always spoke in, I said, * Mr. Roseley, I want 
your daughter Nanny. I love her awfully hard, and am able 
and willing to work to keep her. What do you say f Grood- 
ness me, sir ! how the old man stared at me. His pipe went 
out directly, and his nose reddened as if it were going to 
relight the tobacco. He did not swear, certainly, for he 
was a sensible nian in the main, but he blustered like a 
black north-easter, and almost upset me. * Look ye, Davy,' 
said he, * I believe you are an honest lad, or else, do you see 
that whip behind the door there 1 1'd give you that for your 
impudence in coming to ask for my girl as carelessly as if 
you merely wanted to borrow my wheelbarrow. " I want 
your dau^ter Nanny." Zounds ! is that the way to ask 
for such a girl as mine ? Besides, do you think I am such 
a; fool as to let a lass of sixteen get married, unless I 
wanted to see her an old worn-out woman before she is in 
her prime ? Ugh ! get out, you monkey, or I shall kick you 
into the" duck-pond T 

" * Oh, Mr. Roseley, I beg your pardon,' I timidly stam- 
mered, ' you make a mistake, sir. I don't want to marry 
her ' 

" * Eh, what ! Then what the dickens do you want with 
her f roared the old man, stopping me before I had half said 
my say, for I meant I did not want to marry her for five 
years. * Confound your impudence ! Let me get hold of 
you ! Here, Boxer, Boxer, Boxer ! Hool him, boy ! hool 
him!' 

" Boxer was a large mastiff that I had often seen follow- 
ing Nanny, as if to protect her, and as I was always timid 
of dogs, I did not wait till Boxer arrived from the back of 
the house, but away I went with my heart in my mouth, as 
the saying is, and jumped over the garden gate just aa tiv^ 

7—^ 
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dog was about to spoil my Sunday pantaloons. You can 
have no idea, sir, what a humble opinion I had of myself as 
I retraced my steps across the fields. When I got home I 
told my mother all about my misadventure, and she said^I 
was a young gosling for not telling her what I was going to 
do, and she would have advised tne how to go about it 
better. I ought to have borne in mind, she said, that my 
father was nearly thirty years old when he went courting ; 
— ^moreover, he had a farm of his own, and a good house to 
take a wife to, ' little matters which generally counterbal- 
ance roughness of address, in a great measure, as the times 
go.' She further told me, * that I might have been sure 
Mr. Eoseley would not let an apprentice-boy marry his 
daughter ; that I ought to have gently told him I loved 
Nanny, and asked his permission to pay my addresses to 
her.' Of course, that was all I wanted, — I only wished to 
secure my pretty bird, lest she should fly away with some 
other mate ; but I sadly blundered in my way of making 
known my wishes and purpose, and I had not courage to go 
to Mr. Koseley again with explanations, for I dreaded Boxer^s 
teeth, and the horsewhip behind the door. Nanny never 
came to our shop after that, so I thought my chance of 
caging her was very small indeed, and the mental distress I 
suffered in consequence I cannot well describe. To add to 
my torment, too, Tom Bullskin had by some means got hold 
of the story of my running away from the dog ; and some- 
times, when he was out of the range of my fist, he would 
whistle, and call out ' Boxer, hool him, boy !' 

" When I was twenty-one years old my apprenticeship ex- 
pired, and I accepted an engagement with a London whole- 
sale house which suppHed my master with dry-saltery goods. 
I shall never forget the grief I felt at leaving my native 
village for the first time in my life. I had a few days' 
leisure before I went, so I resolved to ramble through every 
lane, and field, and nook, for miles round — which had been 
dear to my boyhood's fancy. The woods where I went 
nutting, the old elm by the roadside leading to the church, 
which I had so often climbed for birds'-nests, and the brook 
where I used to catch minnows and bullfrogs, or, more en- 
dearing recollection of all, where I fished up little Nann/s 
leaky shoe. All those scenes and objects were dear to me, 
and I thought as it might be long before I saw them again, 
J would indulge my fancy with a good long revel among 
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iihem. One lovely afternoon, I remember it well, I was 
slowly walking along the margin of the brook, thinking of 
the merry days of cluldhood, when who should I see under 
a willow tree by the identical place where fourteen years 
before I had raised the sunken shoe, who but my darling 
Nanny. Yes, there she sat with a water-lily in her hand 
gazing at the brook, perhaps admiring her own beautiful 
image. There never was anything like lackadaisical senti- 
ment about Nanny Eoseley ; so, strange as it seems, she had 
not gone there on purpose to meet me ; not at all, sir, she 
had too much modesty for that. She has since told me with 
her own truthful lips, that she did not know why she went 
there on that identical afternoon, but we understand it now, 
sir ; her going there was not mere chance. However, there 
she sat, loolmig as graceful and modest as the lily in her 
hand ; and I must necessarily have passed by the place un- 
less I had turned round and walked back, which would have 
looked very unmannerly if she had happened to turn her 
head and see me. So onward I went — ^timidly enough you 
may be sure — and when I came up to the spot where she sat, 
I felt as though I had been electrified ; my heart actually 
leaped up to my throat, and forced my tongue to say, * Nan- 
ny r she turned round quickly, and, oh, sir ! the sight of 
that beautiful blushing face would have knocked a cannibal 
down on his knees, or melted a Turk into tenderness. Of 
course I had not premeditated my address, how could I do 
so, when I had had no idea of seeing her? I rushed in- 
stinctively up to her and seized her lily white hand, and 
my heart spoke again right plump out, * Nanny, I love you T 
That is aU I said, all I could say in fact, but that was 
enough, and I saw in a moment that Nanny loved me, though 
she did not speak a word. Oh, what a rush of rapture 
coursed all through me at that happy discovery ! Never 
shall I forget it. It is a wonder I did not clasp her to my 
heart and kiss her luscious lips. It is fortunate too that I 
did not do it, for it might have frightened her, and — ^but I 
see you are getting excited, Mr. Boomerang, and so I will 
hurry past this touching part of my story. We sat beneath 
the willow tree for an hour or more, and Nanny lisped out 
the innocent confession, * that she had loved me ever since 
the day when I restored her lost shoe to her.' Was not that 
very wonderful, sir ? Of course I did not commit a second 
blunder by asking for her hand there and then, for I felt 
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sure she would not give me any promise without the cogni- 
zance of her father, and I knew, too, that it would be wrong 
to press her for it. I merely asked her to reserve her heart 
for me, subject to her father's approval, which she promised 
to do, and then an interchange of lovers* vows took place 
which I sealed with a kiss ; the first kiss I had ever im- 
pressed on a maiden's lips, and oh, sir, it was — ^but I beg 
pardon, I see I am exciting you again ; I am afraid you are 
losing patience at my soft descriptions. 

" Next day I went to London, with my mind ftdly re^ 
solved to work my way up in the world, and to provide a 
comfortable home for my heart's idol. I had plenty of up- 
hill work, sir, but I will not trouble you with the details of 
that. An honest, determined spirit can overcome a host of 
difficulties. I not only acquired a more thorough know- 
ledge of mercantile usages, but I found time to cultivate my 
mind, and improve the limited education I had received at 
school. Eighteen months afterwards I returned to Beech- 
wood, to spend Christmas. I was then a man ; and Nanny 
would now tell you, if I only paused a minute to allow her 
to speak, that I was rather a smart-looking young man too. 
I no longer feared Boxer, or the horsewhip (in fact, sir, I 
feared nothing in those days but dishonour), so I called on 
Mr. Eoseley, and after much explanation and negotiation, I 
was acknowledged as Nanny's betrothed. I spent a merry 
Christmas at Mr. Eoseley's house ; and as I sat by the blaz- 
ing ingle side, with my mother on one side of me and 
Nanny on the other, I would not have exchanged lots with 
the Duke of York. What fun we had that night to be sure 1 
Old Mr. Eoseley sat in his easy chair puffing his pipe and 
looking as benevolent as Father Christmas himself; the 
company roared with merriment when the old man told the 
story of my abrupt application for Nanny ; of his wrathftJ 
rejection of my suit, and my flight over the garden gate just 
as Boxer was about to take a large bite from my maximum 
muscle." 

The recollection of that comical incident was so vividly 

E resented to the minds of Mr. and Mrs. Dovecott, that they 
lughed till the tears rolled down their faces. Of course I 
laughed to see them so merry, and you would have laughed 
too, dear reader, had you been with us. 

" But soon after that an important change took place in 
my prospects," continued Mr. Dovecott. *' A trustworthy 
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young man was required to fill a responsible post in this 
colony, and I was strongly recommended for the office by 
my employers, who, though loth to part with me, felt a true 
interest in my welfare. An oflFer was made to me, which I 
had three days to consider, and then, if I accepted it, a 
week to prepare for my voyage. It would be hard to con- 
vey to you an idea of my conflicting feelings at this critical 
juncture in my affairs. On the one hand there was a brilliant 
offer of an honourable and lucrative post, with almost cer- 
tain advancement to foitune ; and on the other hand, there 
were ties of the most tender and sacred nature binding me 
to England. I was fairly perplexed, and the more I pon- 
dered the matter, the more complicated it seemed. So I 
earnestly sought guidance and direction jfrom that unfailing 
source where I have all through my life found help in time 
of need ; — ^and after a time I felt my mind perfectly free 
from doubt on the subject, and I was thoroughly convinced 
that it was my duty to go to Australia. It nas ever been 
my rule, Mr. Boomerang, when I have clearly ascertained 
the path of duty, to pursue it, without reference to oppos- 
ing feelings or interests ; so I accepted the offer, then pre- 
pared to go down to Beechwood to break the news to my 
dear mother and Nanny Eoseley ; and to take a last look at 
my native woods, and the old-fashioned thatched house near 
the village green, where I first drew the breath of Ufe." 

CHAPTER III. 

"My mother was overwhelmed with grief when I trem- 
blingly acquainted her with my new designs and prospects," 
continued Mr. Dovecott. " And it is no wonder the poor 
old soul was cast down, for I was her main stay, and the 
only earthly object of her heart's strong affections to centre 
upon. She had buried my father and my sister years be- 
fore, and had had a hard struggle to keep a comfortable roof 
over her head, and to give me a little bit of schooling as she 
called it. When I began to earn money of course I sup- 
ported her, for she had grown too feeble to earn much at 
her spinning wheel ; indeed, I did not allow her to work for 
pay ^ter I had the means of supplying all her wants. It 
was a proud day for me, sir, when I remitted her my first 
quarter's salary, and told her in a loving letter that she was 
henceforward to live like a lady. The idea then of my 
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going from her to the other side of the world, and over the 
terrible wide sea, seemed like blasting all her earthly com- 
fort, and cutting off her supplies of daily bread too. She 
could not see a single ray of light through the thick cloud 
which had so suddenly darkened her life ; and her piteous 
appeals to me not to leave her alone in the world, almost 
shook 'my resolution to pieces. Any logical efforts to as- 
suage her grief just then would have been vain, I knew, so I 
deferred reasoning with her until the first heavy burst of 
her sorrow was past. Depend on it, sir, that is the best 
plan to adopt in such cases. I have often seen sympathizing 
friends trying to administer comfort to persons who had 
been suddenly overtaken by some distressing calamity, and 
I have fancied that the eloquence of their looks would have 
been more soothing than their tongues. * Cheer up ! Don't 
fret ! pray don't give way to such immoderate grief T and 
similar little bits of good advice, tend rather to irritate than 
to console, under the first heavy pressure of calamity. If a 
horse tumbles down with a loaded cart beliind him, a skilfiil 
driver does not immediately shout * Come up,* in his ears, 
for he knows that the violent efforts the horse would make 
to rise, under the excitement caused by his fall, would pro- 
bably break the harness, and perhaps break his knees or his 
backbone. So the driver lets the poor panting beast rest 
for a few minutes to recover the shock, and meanwhile eases 
the load as much as possible, and after that he may say 
* gee up ' with effect. You may as well try to extinguish a 
blazing house with a boy's squirt, as to rally grief out of the 
heart of a poor mortal crushed down with sudden affliction, 
by saying * cheer up ; don't cry !' Better to let the tears 
come if they will, for they often afford more ease than a 
volume of dry philosophy would do. That is my opinion, 
sir, and I have seen something of human nature in seventy 
years or more. I gently embraced my poor weeping parent, 
and whispered * Mother, dear ! I will leave you for an hour 
or two, I must go over to see Nanny. You are a Christian ; 
and when you have calmed down a bit, I know you will 
consider whether this is not an essential discipline that you 
have to pass through, and you will seek for comfort and 
direction from the source of all blessings.' After kissing 
her again and again, I left the cottage, and as I crossed some 
newly mown meadows to Nanny's house, the fragrance of 
the new hay seemed to revive such a gush of recollections of 
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li^py school dayB, that I threw myself upon a haycock, 
and actaally groaned off some of the pent up emotions in 
my heart. 

"Old Mr. Roseley was violently opposed to my going 
abroad ; and after insinuating many ungenerous things, he 
told me in plain terms that if I went I must give up Nanny 
altogether^ for he would never consent to her going to 
Botany Bay, as this colony was called. Australia was then 
but iipeif^tly known in England, and was associated in 
the minds of most persons with convicts and kangaroos ; 
and a voyage here in those days was thought as stupendous 
an undertaking — especially by inland villagers — ^as an ex- 
ploring expedition to the Arctic regions would be now-a- 
days. I had anticipated some opposition from Mr. Roseley, 
but I did not expect to see liim so rough and unreasonable, 
and you may be sure, sir, I did not feel very happy; still my 
resolution was unshaken, because — as I said before — I felt 
sure I was in the highway of duty. I kept calm, and used 
all the arguments I could to convince Mr. Roseley that it 
was my interest to accept the offer, and that it would pro- 
bably lead to my advancing higher in the social scale than I 
ever should in England, when he dashed his pipe on to the 
hearthstone and said, ' He did not care a flip for social scales 
or weights either ; he was not going to sell his girl like a 
sack of malt or barley-meal.' And after working himself 
into a rage, he finally declared ' that if Nan ever went to 
Botany Bay, she would go at the King's expense, with iron 
bracelets on, as many bright girls had gone ; but she should 
never go with his consent, or at his cost, even though I were 
made governor of the land.* 

" Nanny was sitting by when her father uttered that cruel 
ultimatum, and her poor pale face might have moved a sav- 
age to pity. She did not speak a word, but as she rose and 
left the room she turned her swimming eyes upon me, and 
there was something more than mortal love in her look, sir, 
it seemed to hfb my heart like a powerful lever. I soon fol- 
lowed her into the hall, where she silently put on her hat 
and tippet at my request, and accompanied me for a ramble 
across the fields, and beside the rippling brook where we had 
first met. I need not tell you all that passed in the long 
twilight of that summer evening. As we stood on the mar- 
gin of that memorable stream, dear Nanny leaned her glossy 
head on my breast for a few minutes, and wept as though 
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her heart would break. Suddenly, however, she became 
calm and composed, which quite puzzled me, till she took 
my hand within hers, and said in a firm but deliciously soft 
voice : * Davy, dear Davy ! forgive me for exhibiting so 
much weakness at a time when you most require comfort 
from me. But I am better now, the sight of this spot with 
its tender recollections shook all my firmness for a minute. 
Go to Australia, love ! I am sure it is your Providential path,, 
and I would not stop you for the world. I will not pain 
you by offering to release you from your engagement with 
me, for I know how you feel just now, dear. I am sure you 
love me fondly, and I know your inclination is now strug- 
gling with your sense of duty ; I would rather strengthen 
your resolution than induce you to break it. I know not 
what is in the future, but I feel something within me assur- 
ing me that all will be well if we pursue the right path. I 
believe we shall happily meet again, and that hope will sus- 
tain me under the pangs of parting with you, for you know 
how dearly I love you, Davy. Go, dearest, and ever believe 
that your Nanny is faithful to her sacred betrothal pledge. 
I will not promise to act in opposition to my father's wishes, 
you would not have me do that, I am sure, but I feel that 
in some way, which I cannot at present see, his decision 
will be over-ruled. However that may be, I promise I will 
be your wife, Davy, or I will die Nanny Roseley. Go, 
dearest ! and may the great God of heaven and earth ga 
with you.' 

"*Was not that nobly said, Mr. Boomerang T exclaimed 
Mr. Dovecott, pausing to stroke his wife's silvery hair again, 
and to look a volume of love into her glistening eyes. 

" Well, sir, I parted with Nanny that night, after we had 
said many soft tjiings to each other near the romantic spot 
where I had fished up the little shoe, and I then walked 
towards my mother's cottage with a heavy heart, for I 
dreaded her sorrowful pleadings far more than I had Mr. 
Roseley's wrath. Judge my deUght, sir, when I entered 
the cottage to see the dear old lady smiling sweetly, though 
her poor thin face bore traces of recent tears. She clasped 
me in her arms and sobbed out in a peculiar manner, be- 
tween a laugh and a cry, ' Davy, my son ! my darling boy ! 
You may go to Botany Bay; and your poor widowed 
mother's blessing will go with you. I have been on my 
knees, Davy, ever since you went away, and I have had 
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such comfortdng answers to my prayers, that my poor old 
heart has danced for joy. Though I scarcely dare hope to 
see you again in this world, Davy, I can give you up, for I 
feel it will be for your good ; and I stay my heart upon the 
comforting belief that we shall surely meet again in the life 
beyond this, where there will be no more sorrowful partings. 
Go my boy ! and may God bless you ! I will not wound 
you by asting you not to forget your poor old mother ; I 
am sure you will never do that cruel thing, never. You 
have been a dutiful son, Davy ; the pride of my life, and 
the prop and support of my tottering age. To part with 
you is more than my poor unassisted nature could do, but 
I have received strength from above, Davy. My heart 
trusted in God and I am helped ; and am enabled to bow 
submissively to what I beUeve to be God's will.' The dear 
» old soul could not wholly conquer nature though, for she 
then gave vent to a flood of tears, though she seemed smil- 
ing aU the while. I struggled manfully against betraying 
weakness, but it was no use, sir, and presently I burst out 
crying too, and our sobbing and shouts of * praise God,' 
were heard in the village smithy, and would you believe it, 
sir] the wicked old blacksmith told the tapster next door 
that I was tipsy, and was giving my poor old mother a good 
beating before I went to Botany Bay. 

" Next morning I was up before the sun, and hastened 
across the fields to the old churchyard, and dropped a silent 
teiu: on the graves of my father and sister. Then I crossed 
the wood, cut this hazel stick on my way, sir, took a last 
look at Nanny's house, and at old Dame Tingle's school, 
stopped at the brook to take a long drink, and to fill my 
waistcoat pockets with pebbles, which are carefully preserved 
in yonder cabinet ; then returned home damp with dew, to 
eat my last Jbreakfast under my mother's thatch. I pass 
over the tender scene of parting with my mother, sir, for I 
do not think I can trust myself to tell it. At nine o'clock 
I mounted the London mail coach, and in ten minutes 
more my swimming eyes took a last fond glimpse of Beech- 
wood, my native village." 

The old gentleman's voice here grew husky, and he 
paused in his narrative to polish his spectacles ; so I took 
that opportunity to make a few remarks to his aflFectionate 
spouse. She smiled, and with a half coquettish glance at 
her husband, said, " Ah, poor fellow, he did not know how 
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eagerly I was watching liim that morning from my bed-room 
window, and what I was suflFering. As the coach descended 
the hill out of my sight, such a cloud of sorrow burst upon 
me that my poor racked mind was almost overwhelmed. I 
threw myself on my knees, and had such a cry ; while I 
sobbed out prayers to God for comfort. I shall never for- 
get, sir, the help I received in that time of need. I seemed 
to be directed to my little text book, and on opening it I 
read the consoling words, * Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid.' My heavy load of anguish began 
to diminish at once, and I cried with happiness. In half an 
hour I descended to my dairy work with my heart full of 
hope." 

"Ten days after that I was on shipboard bound for 
Sydney, Mr. Boomerang," continued Mr. Dovecott, who had 
recovered his natural tone of voice, and lost the ominous 
tinge from the tip of his nose. " It would not interest you 
much to give you the particulars of our voyage ; to tell how 
we were dismasted and had to put into Eio, how we ran 
short of water, then short of provisions, and other mishaps 
and miseries which were common enough in those days, 
when ships trading here were of a much poorer class in 
every way than the ships of the present day. Suffice it to 
say, that after seven months' voyage, I reached my desti- 
nation in safety, and was soon afterwards installed to my 
office. 

" Viewing the enlightened state of the colony at the pre- 
sent time, you could form but a faint conception of what it 
was nearly half a century ago, sir ; but I do not mean to 
allude to that subject further than my story requires me to 
do. Of course, you know that there were comparatively 
few free settlers here in those days, and there was not much 
free labour to be obtained. I had a large number of convicts, 
or assigned servants, to superintend, and the duty was not a 
light one, I assure you. Some of my men were very difficult 
to manage, in fact were incorrigible rogues ; but I could give 
you many cheering, instances of fidelity and good principles 
which I experienced in others under my charge. I could 
also tell you some harrowing stories of cruel scenes which I 
have witnessed, if there were any advantage in recurring to 
the revolting annals of those penal times, which will surely 
never be revived in this land. 

" I had many disagreeables and privations to bear, and 
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many dangers to encounter during the first five years of my 
residence in this colony ; and often as I sat in my lonely 
cottage in the interior, have I been disposed to doubt the 
prudence of the step I had taken in thus isolating myself 
firom civilized society, and from those near and dear relatives 
and Mends for whom my heart yearned with a fondness 
whidi at times induced melancholy thoughts and purposes. 
Those seasons of sadness were transient, however, for I 
usually felt buoyed up with a hope that good would spring 
from it ; and I was not without occasional Httle proofs of that 
which it would perhaps not be modest of me to further 
mention. 

" The postal communication too, in those days was very 
irregular, and often protracted ; still every ship which ar- 
rived from England brought me letters from my mother and 
Nanny, full of endearing tokens of afiection and fidelity. I 
wrote them by every opportunity, and I need scarcely say 
that I remitted to my mother ample fimds to provide her 
with every comfort she required. Rather strange to say, sir, 
I had a man as house servant (a convict transported for 
poaching) who was bom in the next village to Beechwood, 
and at one time had worked for Mr. Roseley. You have no 
idea, sir, what pleasure it used to afford me on dreary wmter 
evenings to hear that man talk about the woods and fields 
around my native home, of old Mr. Eoseley's peculiarities, 
and his pretty daughter Nanny's excellencies, though of 
course he did not know how warmly I was interested in that 
young lady. Poor Jem Traps was an honest fellow, though 
he was a convict ; and his simple stories of rustic life around 
Beechwood were as entertaining to me as a fiddle is to a 
sailor. But I soon got more agreeable companions than Jem 
to cheer my drooping spirits. An important change took 
place about that time in my position and my prospects." 

CHAPTER rV. 

" As I before remarked, sir, an important change took place 
in my affairs, after I had been about six years in the colo- 
ny," said Mr. Dovecott, while his face began to glow like the 
rising sun just emerging from a fog bank. " One morning 
at daybreak, I was lying on my stretcher bed, trying to kick 
myself cool, and cogitating whether I should turn out and 
have a shower-bath, or take another nap, for I had passed a 
very restless night. TJie weather was excessively warm, 
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and the mosquitos had probably mistaken me for a * new 
chum/ for they were imusually vicious; my skin was 
covered with the marks of their sharp little snouts, and my 
ears had been annoyed all night long with their satirical 
songs, after drinking my health. While keeping my invo- 
luntary vigil, I was thinking as usual about Nanny and my 
mother, and roaming in imagination through every lane and 
leafy nook around my native home ; until I actually fancied 
I would rather be a fox in Beechwood Copse, with a fox's 
freedom, and the society of other foxes, than be in my iso- 
lated position, with all its prospective honours and emolu- 
ments. There was I — I thought — ^pining away my prime 
in forced celibacy, and yonder was the darling of my heart 
at the other end of the earth, pining for me like a little jen- 
ny-wren with her mate caught in a brick trap. And this 
waste of love was all caused by the stupidity of old Eoseley, 
who obstinately believed that one of the finest countries in 
the world was as much to be dreaded as the cells of Old 
Bailey. 

" But those gloomy musings were not very lasting, for I 
seldom encouraged such thoughts. Hope was a prominent 
bump in my cranium ; still I suppose the most sanguine of 
men have occasional seasons of dumpiness, especially in close 
muggy weather, when their gastric secretions are apt to get 
disarranged. I was doubtless suffering to some extent from 
the enervating effects of the sultry weather, and the depres- 
sion which the sight of ruin and semi-starvation induced, 
for it had been a season of protracted drought, and I was 
obliged to put my men upon reduced rations. However, 
there I lay, rolling about on my stretcher, and avenging my- 
self upon the gorged mosquitos on the slabs, by tapping 
them on the head with my slippers, when suddenly Jem 
Traps entered my room in a state of great excitement, and 
handed me a letter which a special messenger had just 
brought from Sydney. The missive informed me of the sud- 
den death of my superior officer, through eating toad-fish, 
and intimated that I was required to proceed to head quar- 
ters at once, a^d fill the important post which had become 
vacant by his decease. 

" I must avoid details, Mr. Boomerang, or I shall keep you 
here for a week listening to my story. By that sudden 
event I was promoted to a position of influence and honour, 
with a large income, and a fine commodious house, replete 
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idth every convenience and comfort I could desire, except 
one — ^that first essential in a house — a wife. That deside- 
ratum was wanting ; but as I was now able to offer a home, 
with every luxury the colony could afford, I thought the 
time was come to send for Nanny. Tlien came the next 
posing question, how was I to win her father's consent. I 
did not for a moment think of her coming without his sanc- 
tion ; but how to overcome his obstinate prejudices was the 
question which knocked my bump of hope as flat as a florin. 
Many sleepless nights I spent considering that difficulty ; 
and many times, both by day and night, I sought Divine 
direction in the matter, for I felt how essential a wife was 
to my happiness, and to my usefulness too. At length my 
mind seemed directed to a certain course just on the eve of 
a ship sailing for London. The vessel was a regular trader, 
and I was well acquainted with the captain, so I explained 
my plans to him confidentially, and arranged with him for 
the accommodation of my darling ^Tanny, old Mr. Roseley, 
his son, and his son's wife and children ; also for my dear 
mother, my sister's orphan children, and an uncle and aunt, 
with a lot of cousins, who were barely earning a livelihood 
in England. Every kith and kin belonging to the Roseley 
and Dovecott families were to be comfortably accommodated 
in the ' Dolphin ' at my expense, if they chose to come to 
Sydney. The captain promised to see them personally, and 
try his best to induce them to accept my, liberal offer before 
he let his cabins to other passengers ; but he would use 
especial efforts to bring out Nanny and her father, and my 
mother. At the same time I sent home money sufficient to 
provide them all with necessary outfits ; and I promised to 
do my best to settle them comfortably in the colony, and to 
have board and lodging ready for them on their arrival. No 
one will be able to tell me that I was shabby enough to 
neglect or scorn my poor relations after I had risen in the 
world, Mr. Boomerang ; and though I have not often met 
with grateful returns, I am satisfied at having performed my 
duty, if some of those I have helped have neglected theirs. 
" Now comes a very remarkable part of my story, sir. 
About two months before the Dolphin reached England, old 
Mr. Roseley's house and bams were burnt to the ground ; so 
he and his son Matt were totally ruined, for they were not 
insured. Of course it was a sudden downfall to them, and 
they felt it severely, for they were all rather proud in their 
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way, except Nanny. They had lots of sympathy while their 
bufldings were blazing, in fact a good deal more than they 
wanted, but it vanished with the smoke ; or the only tan- 
gible shape it assumed was in a subscription to buy the old 
man a razor grinder's barrow, for he was remarkably handy 
with edge tools, and had never seemed happier than when 
he was doing odd jobs as an amateur tinker. His simple- 
hearted friends thought they could not buy him an article 
more to his taste ; and withal, it was a cheap, way of setting 
him up in the world again, and removing their (£read of his 
borrowing or beggmg from them. So the barrow was 
bought, and old farmer Vetch drove off in his cart to deUver 
it, with as much pride and good will a« though he were going 
to present a new organ to the parish church. His surprise 
was great when after reading the brief address of the donors, 
Mr. Eoseley, instead of expressing gratitude for the gift, 
cursed the barrow and all the contributors too. A storm of 
high words ensued and frightened the horse, which bolted 
off, upset the cart, and broke the barrow to little bits. No- 
thing was saved but the grindstone. 

" My mother offered a temporary home to Nanny and her 
father, which they gladly accepted. Soon afterwards, Nanny 
arranged to go to Squire Leveret's, as nursery governess, 
though she did not much like the idea, for some of the chil- 
dren were as rough as their father. But on the very mom- 
ing she was preparing to staxt for the Squire's, my letter 
amved, and caused no small commotion amongst them, you 
may be sure. Strange to say, old Mr. Eoseley was the first 
to propose that they should all get ready to start as soon as 
possible. * Botany Bay, or any other cannibal country was 
preferable to Beechwood,' he said, * now he had no other 
prospect than a tinker's barrow or the workhouse. Feed 
me on kangaroos and cornstalks, if you hke, but deliver me 
from the neighbours who would mock my misfortunes, and 
send me about the country grinding scissors ! A fugitive and 
a vagabond, and a poverty-stricken old tramp tinker ! Come 
along, Nanny, my girl ! I am ready. I can tie all my traps in 
a bundle handkerchief, so let us be off as soon as possible.' 

" A day or two after that. Captain Luff went down to 
Beechwood. » He had no difficulty in persuading them all to 
accept my offer, though some of the younger ones shuddered 
at the mention of Botany Bay, as if it were the favourite 
watering place of old Bogy and his crew. 
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" I remained in suspense as to the result of the captain's 
mission, for we were unusually long without a mail. Several 
months had elapsed since the arrival of a ship from Eng- 
land, and as the time for the return of the Dolphin drew 
near, you may imagine how anxiously I watched the signal 
staff from day to day, and how often my fancy pictured in 
dreams at night the arrival of my fondly expected ones, but 
only to teaze me on awakening to a sense of my dreary 
bachelorhood. Ugh, those days of single misery ! of odd 
stockings and changed coUars, broken buttons and yellow 
linen. Mr. Boomerang, I assure you, I would not be single 
again — even for six months — ^for all the brass bedsteads and 
other bachelor traps in the world, and a cart-load of bead- 
work slippers to boot. Not I, sir ; ha, ha, ha ! Not I. Give 
me my wife, and water-gruel diet, if you like, and you will 
see me happy — jubilant ; but give me the range of an 
oriental palace, with all Eajah Eumanputtee*s diamonds to 
play with, and a daily fare of curried peacocks, and without 
my wife I should be as miserable as an old jack tar who had 
lost his tobacco box." 

Mr. Dovecott here arose from his chair, kissed his laugh- 
ing spouse on both cheeks, and told her that she was sweeter 
than a ton of barley-sugar. He then made a feint to 
dance a fandango, but was seized with a twinge in his 
left leg, whereupon he reseated himself, rubbed his hands 
in merry ecstacy, and laughed again, then resumed his nar- 
rative. 

" One morning, directly I had got out of bed, I looked as 
usual from my window at the flagstaff, and to my great de- 
light there was a black ball on the south yard arm, and a 
square blue flag at the mast head. Hurrah ! there is a ship 
to tlie southward, perhaps it's the Dolphin ! and then I 
merrily sang as I puUed on my holey stockings : — 

** 'Haste, Nanny ! Vm weary of livirg alone.' 

" I dressed myself extra smart that morning, and oiled 
my bushy beard and whiskers. I dare say my servant was 
a little doubtful of my taste, in preferring the external air 
to hot cofiee and mutton ham for breakfast, for I would rise 
from the table every now and then and pop my head out of 
the window to see if the ship were signalled. Presently I 
saw an angular red flag run up under the blue on&. Hurrah 1 
I shouted ; a ship from London ! * Tell Trap to get m^ 
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boat ready immediately/ I said to the astonished servant. 
* Hurry, Duff, hurry : then you can clear the table. I don't 
want any more breakfast.' 

*' Half an hour afterwards I was dashing down the har- 
bour under all sail, with a strong southerly breeze, and as I 
rounded Bradley's Head I could see the Dolphin tacking up 
to her anchorage. How can I possibly describe the alter- 
nations of hope and fear which filled my breast at that ex- 
citing time, Mr. Boomerang? But I see you understand 
them, sir, by your sympathizing muscular movements ; you 
look as earnest as though you were preparing to spring on 
deck to catch Nanny for me. I thank you for the interest 
you display in my recital, sir. My well manned boat sped 
swiftly over the waves, and in a very short time I was 
mtliin hail of the ship, and the first persons I distinguished 
on the poop, were my darling Nanny and my devoted 
mother, side by side, waving their white handkercliiefs in 
token of recognition. 

" ' Ods, bobs, take hold of the tiller. Trap ! boo — hoo — 
whoo !' I blubbered, in spite of all my manly efforts to look 
composed and dignified ; then dragging my handkerchief 
from my pocket, I buried my face in it ; and, as Paddy 
Spudd, the bowman, afterwards explained to his hut mates, 
' I cudn't cry for laughin', and I cudn't laugh for cryin', nor 
I cudn't spake for kissin' the girls aftlier I got on boord the 
sliip.' 

" Oil what an ecstatic meeting that was, sir ! I can no 
more describe it than I could paint a landscape. I mounted 
the gangway, and the first thing I noticed was old Eoseley 
sitting on the capstan playing a fiddle, which set me laugh- 
ing ; the next minute I was locked in my mother's arms, 
which set me crying. Then I embraced Naimy — very gently, 
of course — which set me — ^but I cannot explain all my 
emotions on that blessed morning, you must imagine them, 
sir — and I must shorten my story. 

****** 

" Ten days afterwards, the bell in old St. Philip's round 
tower rang out like fire, and almost all the bunting in the 
colony was fluttering in the breeze to celebrate my marriage 
with Nanny Roseley. Good old Archdeacon Cowper united 
us, and after a sumptuous dejeuner at my house (which was 
partaken of by numerous guests, including thirty-five of my 
relatives and Aiends, who had just arrived in the Dolphin), 
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we drove off to Parramatta to spend our honeymoon, and a 

bright moon it was too. 

****** 

" Now tell me what you think of that for a tale of true 
love," said Mr. Dovecott, who was evidently well pleased 
with it himself. " Is there not more honest wholesome ma- 
terial in it — ^though badly dressed — than in those insipid 
hashed-up love stories of the age, full of broken hearts and 
hobgoblins, and all that sort of calf s head stuffing, which, I 
am sorry to believe, sell as readily as ripe gooseberries] 
What do you think of it, sir T 

"In brief, sir, I think your career has been singularly 
marked by ^providential circumstances, and that it is highly 
suggestive," I replied. " But pray tell me what became of 
your friends who came out in the Dolphin ; I should like to 
near a little more about them." 

" I will tell you in a few words, sir. My dear mother 
lived for fifteen years with us in peace and comfort ; and 
Nanny will certify that her experience beUes the cynical re- 
port, that mothers-in-law are always very troublesome in a 
household. My mother was a help and a blessing to my wife, 
and I can testify that I never heard a note of discord from 
either of them ; on the contrary, thanksgiving and the voice 
of melody filled my home from morning till night. She is 
now in her home above. Her tomb is on the Sand-hills, and 
the memory of her many virtues is embalmed in my heart. 
Poor Mr. Eoseley is gone to heaven too. He lived to a good 
old age in a nice little cottage on the Eocks, and his time 
was spent in doing good to every one around him. He often 
blessed the hour when his house and bams were burnt, as it 
was that Providential circumstance wliicli had led him to. 
Sydney. He had the happiness of seeing his family all 
flourishing in temporal things — but best of all, of knowing 
that they were living in preparation for the better life be- 
yond the grave. His son Matt got a grant of land, and in 
time grew wealthy and influential. Some of his descendants 
are now filling positions of honour and usefulness in the 
colony, as you are aware, sir. My uncle and aimt unfortu- 
nately drank themselves to death. My sister's children and 
my cousin's all prospered amazingly. They are well known 
in the south, and in the west country, for their hospitality 
and other sterling virtues. Their descendants are branch- 
ing off in all directions, and some of them are becoming 
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lights in the land. So you see, Mr. Boomerang, that my 
coming out here as pioneer, was — ^through God's blessing — 
the means of establishing two families in respectability and 
affluence ; in removing them from poverty to a * land flow- 
ing with milk and honey.* " 

I freely expressed my opinion on his interesting narrative, 
and on the useful lessons it was calculated to teach, to young 
men especially ; showing the advantage of strictly pursuing • 
the path of duty with manly courage and perseverance, and 
of acknowledging God in all their ways. I then said, " I 
should like to hear a little of your marital experience, Mr. 
Dovecott, if you have no objection to relate it." 

" Come in and have some supper, sir," said the old gentle- 
man, with a significant glance at me. As we walked towards 
the parlour, he added, " I will finish my story by and bye, 
if you wish to hear it ; but I must first persuade Mrs. Dove- 
cott to go to bed, for there are some subjects which I must 
allude to that would touch her feelings acutely. She is as 
tender-hearted as a little ' budgery ghar / bless her ! It 
would be improper for me to praise my wife, I know, but I 
must say that she is a model woman ; in short, the nearest 
resemblance to an angel that I ever saw. That is a fact, 
Mr. Boomerang." 

CHAPTER Y. 

" Now, my precious koh-i-noor, you had better go to bed, for 
Mr. Boomerang and I want to have a chat upon a subject 
which would not delight you," said Mr. Dovecott, address* 
ing his wife, after we had finished supper. " You will for- 
give me for staying up an hour later than usual, I am 
sure, for it is not often that our old friend spends a night 
with us." 

Mrs. Dovecott rose, made a few pleasant remarks on the 
advantages of retiring early to rest ; then intimated to me 
that I would find extra bedding behind the door if I needed 
it, shook hands with me, and retired to her chamber. 

" Take the sofa, and make yourself comfortable," said my 
host, at the same time he threw himself into an easy chair 
and began to rub his nose, his usual expedient for stimulat- 
ing his ideas in drowsy seasons. " You wish to hear some 
of my conjugal experience, sir, but it will be comparatively 
little tliat I shall be able to tell you before the midnight 
(Ual warns us to bed. To concentrate the product of a forty 
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acre vineyard into one puncheon, would be as feasible a task 
as to give you in one sitting even the most meagre descrip- 
tion of forty years of growing love with that estimable crea- 
ture who has just gone up-stairs. But I will try, sir ; and as I 
heard a celebrated lecturer from London say a few years 
ago, * I will throw out a few jets of thought for your after 
consideration.* 

" "Well, sir, my young wife took charge of her household 
vrith aa much grax^e and dignity a« if she had been accus- 
tomed to control a large establishment for years. Nobody 
ever heard her fussing and grumbhng about trifling troubles, 
peculiar to the colony, or complaining that she had not been 
used to this or that inconvenience, as weak-minded women 
often do, thinking thereby to increase their importance; 
whereas such airs are usually to be regarded as signs that 
they never had half so many conveniences before. Nanny 
was kind and considerate to her domestics, still she was firm 
and mistress-like, and they all loved her. We had a dozen 
assigned servants about the house, and with a few trifling 
exceptions — scarcely worth mentioning — I never had any 
trouble with them. Of course there was occasional wrang- 
ling among themselves, which I did not pretend to hear. I 
seldom noticed trifles which did not positively infringe my 
rules and regulations. Nanny managed her household by 
the rule of Mndness, and, on the whole, things went on with 
perhaps rather more regularity than our town clock in those 
days. Several of our servants stayed with us after they had 
received their tickets-of-leave, and one woman lived with us 
for ten years after she became free, in fact she lived with us 
till she died. For obvious reasons I refrain from mention- 
ing real names, sir, but I could give you — if there were any 
advantage in doing so — the history of several of our ser- 
vants, who became thoroughly reformed characters, who 
lived useful lives and died happy deaths, and whose des- 
cendants now deservedly rank among the patriots and the 
benefactors of the country. 

" About twelve months after her arrival, my dear Nanny 
presented me with a darHng little boy, which seemed to open 
a fresh avenue in my heart for love to enter. I know you 
are fond of little boys and girls, sir, for I have seen you 
hopping about like a kangaroo with a lot of children after 
you screaming with fiin ; so you will understand how I loved 
my precious boy, who, as he grew up and began to toddle 
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about, seemed to fill the house with rare music, and my 
heart with new joy. How dearly Nanny and I prized him ! 
too much, sir, I fear, for we almost idolized him. By his 
thousand engaging pranks, and his winning little ways, he 
wound himself round our hearts so tightly, that other and 
higher love was almost excluded ; and I believe that is why 
God saw it would be a mercy to take our idol from us, and 
to ruffle our too even course of happiness a little. 

" Sickness prostrated our darling boy, and day after day, 
and night after night we watched him with that anxious 
interest which none but fond parents know. Gradually he 
sank under the wasting influence of fever, which no human 
skill could allay. His round rosy cheeks became pale and 
sunken, his plump little limbs were wasted and shrivelled. 
The merry laughter, which had sounded like the music of 
spring birds in our home, gave place to a low piteous whine, 
and the smiles on his pretty dimpled face were changed to 
the sharp wince of suffering, which racked our hearts to wit- 
ness. Our house was silent as a sepulchre, for all the ser- 
vants were fond of little Charlie, and sadness beclouded 
each face as the doctor went away day after day without 
saying a word to encourage a ray of hope of the recovery of 
our loved one. I need not tell you, sir, that I often prayed 
to God to spare my boy, and my dear wife prayed too. But 
I did not ask unreservedly for the life of my child ; to my 
earnest pleadings for liim I always added the condition, 
' Lord, Thou knowest what is best : help me to say, Thy will 
be done.' Still I felt it very, very hard to say, ' Take my 
boy. Lord, if Thou seest it best to do so.* Oh how difficult 
it is, sir, to see wisdom and mercy in such a dispensation, 
while our spirits are crushed down by the afflictive stroke. 

" One afternoon there was an apparent improvement in 
him, and hope revived in our hearts. Our darling's eyes 
looked brighter, there was a slight colour in his cheeks, and 
he snuled while he faintly lisped our names. How careftdly 
Nanny and I watched him that evening, and how we cheered 
each other with the promise of his recovery. How we ad- 
mired his pretty sleeping form, with the curly locks cluster- 
ing about his noble brow. How we sat and drew bright 
Eictures of our future happiness in training him up to man- 
ood. But all those hopes were suddenly blighted, and the 
pride of our eyes faded before us like the ephemeral tints of 
a minhow. About midniglit an unmistakable change stole 
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over our beloved child's features, and while we stood beside 
his cot gazing on him with streaming eyes, his gentle spirit 
soared away home. Oh, sir ! what a crushing blow that 
was to us. But you have experienced a similar loss, so you 
understand it. May God comfort all those who are now 
mourning as Nanny and I mourned on that memorable night 
of death. 

" The loss of that dear child was an intense grief to us for 
several months ; but time softens down our heaviest sorrows, 
and we tried our best to bear our trial with resignation. 
Dear Nanny gathered up all Charlie's clothes and toys, and 
everything that had belonged to him, and locked them in a 
separate drawer of her wardrobe. Notliing that could recall 
the memory of the dear little fellow was to be seen, and we 
rarely ventured to speak of him for several weeks. It is 
marvellous though how small a thing will suddenly re-open 
the springs of sorrow, when we think they are almost dried 
up, as the following little incident will show. One evening 
I was searching in my study for a document which I had 
mislaid, and in turning over a waste-paper basket I found a 
Kttle toy kitten, CharEe's pretty little pussy as he used to 
call it, and which he had put to bed in my paper basket, as 
I remembered, the very evening before he was taken ill. 
The sight of that little simple toy proved to me that I had 
not forgotten my darling boy, and that my tears would still 
flow in spite of my reason. In fact, sir, I have not forgotten 
him to this day, nor shall I ever do so while memory holds 
her seat. But my sorrow is turned into joy and gratitude, 
for I cannot have the shade of a doubt that he is safe in 
Heaven, and I shall soon re-unite with him, for the sand in 
my life's glass has not long to run. Yes, he is safe, I know ; 
but had he been spared to me when I so earnestly longed to 
keep him, how can I tell what sad fate might have befallen 
him % It is awfully possible that I might now be weeping 
in bitterness over his poor wrecked soul. 

" Oh, Mr. Boomerang ! depend upon it, it is all right when 
Grod takes our children from us in early hfe, painful though 
it be for us to part with them. It is all right, sir, and more 
a matter for thanksgiving than for sorrowful repining, wliich 
many parents have owned after the keen edge of their grief 
has been worn down, and they are able to see through the 
cloud that overshadowed their spirits. 

" About two years after Charlie's death, we were blessed 
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with another bright-eyed boy to fill his place, and our hearts 
again rejoiced. But I must allude very briefly to this sub- 
ject, sir, for reasons which you will shortly understand. At 
four years old little David was seized with a dangerous epi- 
demic, which had carried off many children in Sydney. I 
was almost frantic at the idea of losing him, and I never 
felt so much opposed to the Almighty's dispensations. I 
beheve I prayed to God unconditionally, to spare my child, 
to save myself and my wife the bitter pang of losing him as 
we had lost our first-bom'. He was spared, sir," continued 
Mr. Dovecott with increasing emotion. " He grew up to 
manhood. I will forbear to * draw his frailties from their 
dread abode.' He is dead. He died a violent death. Oh, 
God ! Oh, God ! "Would that I had buried him in infancy ! 
Poor boy ! My poor ruined boy !" 

The old gentleman was so overcome by the sad recollec- 
tions of the untimely death of his son, (who I afterwards 
learned had committed suicide), that he could not continue 
his narrative. I refrained from inquiries on the distressing 
subject, and after a few words of sympathy I bad him good 
night and went to my chamber, pondering over the myste- 
rious dispensations of Providence, as displayed in the late 
toucliing recital. 

Next morning — rather to my surprise — ^Mr. Dovecott was 
almost merry, but I now ascertained that his cheerfulness 
was studied, in order to prevent his "vvife suspecting the 
gloomy nature of his conversation on the previous night. 
After breakfast I took a pleasant stroll through the garden 
with him, when he thus continued liis story : — 

" My career in this country has not been an unruffled one, 
far from it, I have had my trials, sir, but I beHeve I have 
not had more than was essential to keep me humble ; for 
uninterrupted prosperity is very dangerous, and is apt to 
engender pride and self-importance. But whatever troubles 
I had in my business affairs, I had always peace and com- 
fort at home ; and with the exception of one blighting source 
of anxiety, which I alluded to last night, my home circle 
was always a happy one. When reverses overtook me, it 
was then that I most felt the sympathy and cheering counsel 
of my dear wife ; and I found that the stormy blasts of ad- 
versity only made her cling closer to my side. Twenty- 
three years ago I was all but ruined, in common with many 
other wealthy colonists. I had extensive landed possessions 
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certainly, and sheep and cattle too, but, commercially speak- 
ing, they were almost valueless, for a monetary panic over- 
spread the country, and there was scarcely a possibility of 
selling property, either real or personal, except at mere 
nominal prices. I must tell you that I had retired from my 
oi&ce some years before, an independent man ; in fact, I 
supposed myself to be wealthy, and had lived in a style 
proportionate to my means. 

" I recollect going home one evening very much cast down 
with the pressure of my pecuniary embarrassments, and I 
said to my wife, ' Nanny, my love, I have tried as long as 
I could to save you from the anxiety of knowing our in- 
volved circumstances, but I can't longer conceal from you 
the fact, that we are on the verge of ruin.' How do you 
think she bore the news, sir. Did she cry, do you suppose, 
as some women would have done, and reproach me with 
want of judgment, or the like ? or did she shudder at the 
approach of poverty and say, that she could not do without 
this or that luxury or comfort 1 Notliing of the sort, sir. 
She clasped her hands round my neck, and with her usual 
cheering smile, said, * Davy, dear, I am sorry you did not 
tell me this before, that I might have shared your burden of 
anxiety. But cheer up, love ! we both know how to work, 
and we are not too proud to do anything that is honourable. 
We have a good reputation left to us, and good health too 
— let us be thankful for these blessings. Above all, " we 
know that all things work together for good, to them that 
love God." And that is a consolation which we may claim, 
for we both love God, and have hitherto trusted in Him. 
" Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid." 
Listen to some of my plans, dear. We can take a small 
house, and manage with only one servant, or without a 
servant at all if needs be; and it wUl surprise you howHttle 
money I shall require to keep house with, for I know how 
to bake, and to make candles, and butter, and a score of 
other things which wiU save outlay of money. Tlien we 
can do without new clothes for a year or more, and who 
knows what may take place in that time ? Cheer up, Davy, 
dear ! " The earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof,'* 
I am sure he wiU not let us want.' 

" You have no idea how that cheered me, sir. It was 
like a shower in a season of drought, and my heart was as 
light as a poppy head in a minute. How I did bless the 
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day when I first saw her dear face ! Seeing that she could 
bear trouble so nobly, I opened my mind freely to her, and 
I was really surprised at the solidity and practical character 
of her counsel, and her ready plans for retrenchment. "We 
did retrench, sir — we dismissed all our servants except two, 
dispensed with our carriage, and economised in every way 
we could ; and though our circle of fashionable visitors was 
lessened in consequence (which we found to be an advan- 
tage), our real friends did not desert us, and we had the 
satisfaction of knowing that we were gradually recovering 
ourselves. My wife's inspiriting conduct put new courage 
into me, and I went to work like a skilful mariner to save 
my shattered bark from foundering. The fortunate ex- 
pedient of boiling down sheep and cattle, saved me the 
necessity of sacrificing my real property, and though it was 
a hard struggle with us for several years, we eventually 
weathered the storm. Times gradually improved, as you 
are aware, sir, and soon after the gold was discovered in 
the colony, I found myself in more affluent circumstances 
than I had ever been before. 

" My children have grown up to comfort me in my old 
age — ^you know the positions they occupy in society, sir. 
Poor Davy was the only sad exception, and liis case was a 
powerful warning to the others. One of these days, I may 
tell you in confidence some of the particulars of his deplor- 
able career, and what was the cause of his fine constitution 
being ruined, and his intellect shaken to idiocy. Oh, sir, I 
often shudder when I see the thoughtless way in which 
some parents discharge the responsible duties devolving 
upon them, and I long to speak to them and offer some 
hints on matters which it is important to study, if they 
value their children's souls and bodies. I have had the 
pain of seeing many young persons cut off in the bloom of 
life, through yielding to certain debasing practices acquired 
in childhood. I need not speak plainer to you, sir, for I 
think you will understand me, but if not, I refer you for 
information to * Todd's Student's Manual,' chap. 4. The 
testimony of an eminent pliilanthropist, (whose recent death 
was a great loss to our community) has proved how deeply 
he thought upon that subject to wliich I allude. Moreover, 
I have in my desk a cleverly ^vritten treatise, in manuscript, 
from the pen of one of the first physicians in the colony, 
wliicli not only depicts the terrible consequences of the sin- 
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ful habit, but proves, alas, that it is sadly prevalent. I 
heartily wish that I could ensure tlie perusal of that treatise 
by every parent in the land. I am sure it -would arouse 
them to watchfulness. 

" A short time ago I heard a Rev. Doctor relate an anec- 
dote of a poor widow who lived near a railroad, on some 
part of the sea coast of England. One winter night, during 
a violent snow storm, the sea broke over its embankment 
and made a great chasm in the railway line. The widow 
knew that a mail train would pass along the line at a cer- 
tain hour, and that if unwarned it would rush with all its 
living freight to destruction. So she arose, and facing tlie 
pelting storm, waded through the snow to some distance 
alon^ the railway ; then lighted a fire, and watched beside 
it till the arrival of the train, which was thereby saved from 
sudden ruin. That is the spirit wliich should actuate every 
heart, sir, when a fellow-creature is in danger. It is that 
spirit, I trust, which prompts me to caution parents when- 
ever I can, to carefully watch over their children, lest t)iey 
should unhappily acquire habits which will — apart from the 
moral aspect — as surely shatter their physical health, as the 
worm at its root will destroy the vitality of a young tree." 

CHAPTER VI. 

** I HAVE uttered a good deal of nonsense, Mr. Boomerang, 
while speaking of my wife, and I daresay you think I am a 
silly old fellow ; but bear in mind there was fun as well as 
folly in my remarks, and I did not mean all I said, of courst^ 
not. I have called my Nanny an angel, and a bird of Para- 
dise, but bless her heart she is only a woman after all, I 
know that very well. She is as wingless as an emu, and has 
not even got a feather on her bonnet. My whimsical 
figures are not intended to be subjected to matter of fact 
scrutiny, and I don't suppose they would go far with a com- 
mon jury in establishing my wife's superiority, or my com- 
mon sense either. Still, for all that, I can and will say in 
sober earnestness, that she is a superior woman in every 
way, mentally and materially ; that I can prove by a 
thousand evidences. But even superior women have little 
marks of human nature about them, and the man who 
expects to find a wife without them had much better remain 
a bachelor aU his life. 

" As I have said before, sir, Nanny was free from all fussy 
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whims and fancies, which some young wives tliink it pretty 
to exhibit, still she was — she was — well, sir, she was not an 
angel — ^that is the best way to express it. She was not per- 
fect, so I began to study her little pecularities or idiosjrn- 
crasies, and in a short time I could keep her in tune as mel- 
low as my German flute. She was subject to nervous de- 
pressions, poor thing, owing to spinal weakness. Those 
sufferers who understand what that means, will readily 
sympathise with her ; but persons with no nerves usually 
laugh at such disorders, which they call by a variety of 
ridiculous names, and treat the victims of them with con- 
tempt rather than with pity. Wlien at home, her father 
(who knew no more about nervous disorders than a brewer's 
horse) used to try to rally her out of her mopishness, as he 
called it, by blustering -at her in his characteristic style, or 
recommending half-a-dozen rough remedies in a breath, which 
usually sent her to her room in tears. I took another plan, 
sir, for I had too high an opinion of her sense to beheve 
that her malady was induced by any whims and fancies as 
her father said it was. I knew when her nervous attacks 
were coming on, and I used to contrive to take some little 
business trip into the country for a week or so, and to take 
her with me. Change, and cheerful companionship were 
the best remedies for her complaint, I knew, and^ after a 
time she got much better. 

" It would take too long, sir, to tell you all the little 
methods I adopted in order to mould her to my own mind. 
I had had plenty of time to think over that important sub- 
ject in my lonely bachelorhood, and I used to reason thus. 
* I take a great deal of pains to break in my hack horse to 
easy paces, and to keep him from buck-jumping, bolting, 
stumbHng, or shying ; and I find it necessary to know the 
dispositions of my servants, in order to manage them 
eflBciently, and shall I neglect to study the characteristics 
of my wife when I get her 1 Not I, indeed ! that shall be 
my chief delight.' That's the way I used to argue to my- 
self, sir, as I lay roUing about on my bachelor bed on warm 
nights ; and I carried out my principle when I got married. 
My wife showed her appreciation of my kindness by study- 
ing all my little whims and oddities, in a way that no one 
had done before; and I became under her gentle treat- 
ment, as tractable as a tame lion. Therein lies the grand 
secret of ^^our life-long happiness, sir, we carefully studied 
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each other's weak points, and tried to strengthen them, 
while we mutually learned to * bear and forbear.* There 
was perfect confidence between us, and we rarely had a 
thought or a wish concealed. I certainly kept from Nanny 
for a time, the knowledge of our pecuniary embarrassment, 
but I regretted it afterwards, and I always found my troubles 
reduced by acquainting her with them. 

" I will not say that we never had a * tiff,' as it is called, 
during our forty years intercourse, or you may be disposed 
to doubt me, but I can truly say, sir, we never ' let the sun 
go down on our wrath,' if there was any ^vTath at all in 
our tiffs. I am rather fidgety at times, sir, as you have 
doubtless observed, and I dare say if some women had the 
management of me, I should be known as the * great bear,' 
by all the gossips in the colony. But dear Nanny can cure 
my fidgety fits as cleverly as she can cook a plain dinner. 
She knows exactly how long to let my ill humours simmer, 
or ferment, and when to pass her gentle hand over my brow 
and kiss me into good humour. She can tell at a glance if 
it would be safe for her to steal up behind me and tickle my 
ear with a straw, or playfully take hold of my whiskers and 
say, * Davy, you rogue 1 what do you mean by looking so 
cross ? kiss me this minute, sir, and be a good boy !' Of 
course 1 never could help smiling under such discipline, and 
before 1 had time to recollect my cause of vexation, she 
would be clinging about my neck and saying all sorts of 
fimny things to me, which would make any man laugh if his 
house were on fire. Sometimes I have gone into my sanc- 
tum to cool down after some vexatious excitement or other, 
for we are all subject to these sort of trials, sir, and I think 
it would be a good thing if every one had a sanctum to cool 
down in. In about half-an-hour my door has been gently 
opened, and Nanny has just peeped in with her mouth 
screwed up into kissing shape, and with an arch look such 
as she well knew how to put on, she has gazed at me for 
half a minute, then with a roguish toss of her head muttered, 
* 1 don't care for you !' shut the door and ran away before 
1 could throw my slipper at her. In ten minutes more she 
would slyly open the door again and peep in to find me 
laughing, of course, how could 1 help it 1 That is the way 
the dear soul would gently chase away Kttle petty vexations 
from my heart ; she took other methods in serious matters, 
l)Ut with invariably the same results. 
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"Now, sir, I will try to picture for a moment what 
might have resulted from my, impatient temper, had Nanny 
behaved to me in the teasing spirit which I have seen some 
very good, but thoughtless wives exhibit when their hus- 
bands have been temporarily ruffled. Suppose, when I had 
gone into my study to cool down my wrath, as I before ex- 
plained, that Nanny had followed me in and said carelessly, 
or perhaps sharply, ' What is the matter now V or * What 
makes you look so glumpy ?' I should probably have been 
vexed at her intrusion, and replied, hastily, ' I will tell you 
presently, my dear ; leave me just now, if you please.* 

" Suppose she had replied, * I am sure it must be some- 
thing dreadful to make you look so cross, and I want to know 
what it is t 

" * I ask you to leave me, Mrs. Dovecott !' I might have 
said emphatically ; perhaps I should have said something 
much sharper than that, for I confess I am not particularly 
polite when irritated, and I can easily imagine how a regular 
storm might have been raised had she retorted in my own 
pungent style. Had she, too, adopted a popular expedient 
and ran for her father, or her brother and his wife, or some 
of her cousins to adjudge our quarrel, their interference 
would perhaps have provoked me to fighting pitch, and a 
furious family brawl would have been the result. The par- 
son of the parish would perhaps have been sent for to repair 
the breach, and seeing faults on both sides he would not have 
been able conscientiously to decide in favour of either, con- 
sequently he would have offended us all, and would probably 
have lost us from his congregation, for staying from church 
is the usual silly plan people adopt for evidencing their dis- 
like to their minister, and avenging themselves on liis pocket 
at the same time. The fracas would have been as relishable 
as hot muffins and eschalots to the gossips of the neighbour- 
hood, and through their influence the miscliief might have 
spread far and wide like a dust storm. Of course it would 
have been reported that Mr. and Mrs. Dovecott lived * a cat 
and dog life.' Friends would have poured in sympathy and 
condolence on both sides, and thereby fomented strife; 
thenceforward family brawls would have been as frequent as 
the whirls of a weathercock. A deed of separation would have 
been the dernier ressort, as it generally is in such casts, and 
dear Nanny and I would be perhaps pining apart at this day in 
solitary sadness, or abusing each other in bitterness of spirit. 
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" If you think this an over-drawn picture from fancy, 
Mr. Boomerang, here is an analogous one from real life. I 
could give you more, but one such specimen is sufficient for 
you, I*m sure. A young married couple were debating on 
the tender subject ^ of choosing a name for their first-born. 
The husband's choice was Peter, but the wife, after sharply 
condemning his taste, declared she would sooner call the boy 
Poker or Pitchfork. High words ensued — ^for they were 
two simpletons — and grew into a violent quarrel, when the 
wife, with an hysterical outburst of feehng exclaimed, ' I'll 
go and tell father !' and ran off to her sire, who Kved not 
far away, and soon he was hastening to the house in a red 
hot rage with his excited daughter behind liim. It is no 
marvel that the young husband, goaded to fury by his father- 
in-law's abuse and undue interference, kicked liim out of the 
house. The old man's htigious spirit was aroused, an action 
for assault and battery — ^with heavy damages — was begun 
forthwith, and that trumpery quarrel, which has taken me 
two minutes to tell of, extended over two years, drove the 
husband into the Insolvent Court, and forced the wife to earn 
a separate maintenance. Whether they are reunited I can- 
not say, but I am half incHned to say — for the sake of pos- 
terity^ — I hope they are not. 

" ' What God hath joined together, let not man put asun- 
der,' is a solemn injunction, which if more generally ob- 
served, would wonderfully add to the peace of many dis- 
jointed families, and to society at large. I have known the 
happiness of a household completely blasted by the inter- 
ference of relatives or friends, with perhaps the best inten- 
tion too. When either a husband or a wife begins to even 
whisper of each other's faults or short-comings to a third 
person, Ichabod is written on th6 door of their home. That 
is my opinion, Mr. Boomerang, and I would affectionately 
warn married folks — young couples especially — ^to be very 
watchful against those rankling sources of discord and 
hatred, and to bar their doors as carefully against idle gos- 
sips and scandal-mongers as they do against midnight 
robbers. 

** I knew a married couple, good old folks they w.ere, too. 
I believe they loved everybody but themselves — and they 
would have loved and respected each other, if busybodies 
had not tampered with them. They had occasional tiffs 
about trifles not worth a penny cabbage, but instead of going 
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into their sanctums to cool, and to pray at the same time, 
then to come out and kiss away their contentions, they were 
in the habit of sending for a neighbour to settle their dis- 
putes, and he usually made matters worse, though I dare say 
he strove to mend them. Mr. Splicem — the said neighbour 
— ^was a worthy man in his way, though not overstocked 
with common sense, or he would have declined the thankless 
office. Of course he told his wife all about the rupture 
when he returned home from his unsuccessful missions, and 
his wife told her grown-up children, so by a natural process, 
the petty brawlings of Mr. and Mrs. Glumps were soon as 
public as other sporting intelligence, and the poor old pair 
were the table-talk of all the vulgar gossips in town. 

" I wish I could have the privilege of speaking to the 
world for even half-an-hour before I die, Mr. Boomerang,", 
said Mr. Dovecott, with earnestness. " Among many im- 
portant items from my long experience in the world's ways 
that I could quote, I would say to young folks who are on 
the look out for partners in life, or rather I would say to 
their natural guardians, for they are most responsible, * Be 
careful that there are no striking disparities between these 
inexperienced lovers, or they cannot reasonably expect con- 
jugal happiness. Above all, see that virtuous principles are 
alive in their hearts, for where they are lacking, the conse- 
quences may be anything that your imagination can picture 
that is dreadful.' A moment's sad reflection on passing 
events is sufficient to convince us of that, Mr. Boomerang. 
Let your fancy picture a youthful pair tripping jauntily up 
to the altar in God's house, to be united in holy wedlock, 
and while the bridegroom is promising to love, honour, and 
cherish the blooming girl whose hand he clasps, just conceive, 
sir, that it is awfully possible, that in less than twelve 
months' time he will go home drunk, beat his wife savagely y 
and throw her bridal wreath of orange blossoms behind the 
fire. Ay, more horrible still, that in less than five years 
hence he will murder her. It is a frightful conception, sir, 
but true to life. Alas ! it is true to life in our very midst. 
Where virtue is not the guiding principle of the heart, the 
Devil rules supreme ; and what limit is there to his power 
for evil ? 

" Tlien I would say to young newly-married folks," con- 
tinued Mr. Dovecott, " * You are setting out together on a 
toilsome journey, friends, and whether it be a long or a short 
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one to you, it is for life ; so you had better arrange the 
cushions in your travelling car so as to prevent humps and 
bruises by the way. In other words, you had better begin 
at once to study each other's tempers and dispositions, and 
be resolved to mutually yield where principle does not im- 
peratively forbid you. Set up God's altar in your house- 
hold and take God's word for your guide, and you will be 
happy.' 

" To old folks who are tottering down the hUl of life, and 
throwing glass bottles and sharp pebbles in each other's path- 
wa3rs, I would say, * Friends, sit down a-bit, and listen to 
reason. Apart from the sin of your acts, they are irrational, 
as you must admit if you reflect even for a minute. How 
much wiser it would be for you to smooth each other's way 
and jog along comfortably — to be mutual helps instead of 
hindrances. What cripple is so impoHtic as to whittle his 
crutches, and thus weaken or destroy his only means of 
moving about ? Surely none but an idiot would do that. 
Wife ! what better friend have you in the world than your 
husband ? Husband ! what warmer friend have you in the 
world than your wife 1 None : certainly not. Cleave to each 
other then in love ; and live in preparation for another world 
" where they neither marry, nor are given in marriage." ' 

" Why old folks should not love each other as tenderly as 
young folks, Mr. Boomerang, I can see no reason at all ; but 
I can see strong reason why they should do so. Surely the 
recollection of ten thousand acts of kindness and love should 
foster tender feelings. There are many old pairs in the land 
who Uve jarring Hves, and I wish it were otherwise. But it 
is not too late for them to alter their conduct, and hence- 
forward to Hve in amity and peace. The following little 
story conveys a usefiil moral, though it is not so new as 
some of my stories. An old couple, who had long been no- 
torious for their quarrelsome tempers, suddenly reformed and 
became loving and gentle. The change excited the curiosity 
of a kind neighbour, who one day inquired of the old man 
the cause of the marked change, when he replied, *tliat 
they had lately taken two bears into their house.' The gen- 
tleman smiled, while he thought that formerly, when the old 
man and woman were at home, there certainly were two very 
savage bears in the house ; he then asked the old man for an 
explanation, when he replied, ' Wliy, sir, this is it : Sally 
and I have lately learned to bear and forbear with each othfit'«i 
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failings, and since we have taken those bears into our house, 
we have lived in peace and happiness.* 

" But we have had a long walk, Mr. Boomerang," said Mr. 
Dovecott, " so come in doors and take a little fruit and rest 
awhile. It is no use to offer you wine I know. Nanny ! 
Nanny !" he shouted, as we entered the house. " Come this 
way, love ; I want you. Now, sir, walk into the drawing- 
room, and I will show you something that I only show to 
my most intimate friends. Nanny, dear, give me the key of 
the cabinet." 

" Take a careful look at this," continued Mr. Dovecott, 
walking towards me, after taking from a cabinet in the cor- 
ner, a httle rose-wood box, inlaid with pearl, and placing it 
in my hands. " Take a good look at it, sir." I did look at it 
scnitinisingly, and admired the workmanship. " Bother the 
box ! but look inside, sir. Open it." I did open it, and to 
my surprise, I saw therein a Httle old leather shoe, with ancle 
straps and a rusty button. " There, sir," said Mr. Dovecott 
exultingly, while tears stood in his eyes, " that is the iden- 
tical little shoe that dear Nanny was crjdng for when I first 
saw her sweet face, sixty-nine years ago, on the margin of 
Beechwood brook. And this, sir," he added, holding up a 
coarse Hnen bag, with a tape string in it, " this, sir, was my 
dinner-bag, tluit 1 used to carry to Dame Tingle's school, 
and these white i)ebbles I picked from the brook the very 
last time I set foot on its well-remembered crossing-place." 

" At some future time, sir, I should like to philosophise a 
little on the mysterious influence which even minute circum- 
stances sometimes have on one's whole life," said Mr. Dove- 
cott, handling the little shoe as affectionately as if it was a 
pet bird stuffed. " Look at that fracture in the upper leather, 
sir ; and reflect that to that lucky little hole I owe the pos- 
session of one of the best wives in the world ! for it is clear 
to me that if the shoe had not leaked it would not have 
sunk, and Nanny would have recovered it without my aid, 
and would perhaps have gone home singing, instead of stand- 
ing by the brook crying, for me first to pity her, then to love 
her, afterwards to marry her, and after living forty years 
with her, to love her forty times better than ever ! Ods, 
bobs ! talk about love stories ! where did you hear one to 
equal mine 1 Why there is romance enough in it to make a 
book twice as big as ' Robinson Crusoe.' " 
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WIDOW GILES'S LITTLE GROCERY SHOP. 

A GLANCE at Widow Giles's little shop would suffice to con- 
vince an observant person, who knew anything about shop- 
keeping, that she was a thriving trader. The stock was 
well selected and nicely kept ; there was a display of taste 
as well as tidiness in the arrangement of the goods on the 
shelves, and there was no litter anywhere. Her counter was 
always clean, and the brass scales upon it shone like sove- 
reigns. No one ever saw an unsightly accumulation of scraps 
of bacon, firagments of cheese, or heads and tails of dried 
fish wasting on the comer of her counter, for she never 
allowed "odds and ends," as she called them, to collect, 
well knowing that they did not improve by keeping, and she 
Uisually sold them at a reduction in price, to get quit of them. 
If you sent to her shop for a pat of fresh butter, you might 
be sure of having it free from dust, for she always kept a 
clean damp cloth over her butter dish. If weevils invaded 
her rice bag, or her pearl barley drawer, she got her boy 
Billy — ^when he came home from school — to sift them out 
into a tub of water, in the back-yard. The mice never had 
a chance of nibbling at her mould candles, and soiling them 
at the same time ; for she always kept a lid on her candle- 
box. In &ct, there were not many mice to be seen in her 
house, for there was no garbage to entice them, and food of 
all sorts was usually kept beyond their reach ; besides, the 
cat kept a sharper look after them than even her mistress 
did ; and mice very soon desert a house where they see such 
unmistakable signs that they are not welcome in it. 

Mrs. Giles had a drawer under her counter for waste 
paper which she used for wrapping up rough articles. No 
one ever saw her wastefully tear a piece off a large sheet of 
new paper, to wrap up a pound of candles, or soap, or a red 
herring ; in short, she was an economical woman, and though 
she certainly did not make large profits out of her little 
shop, she made a comfortable living, and was enabled to 
keep her children decently clad and to give them a suitable 
education, which was the height of her ambition. She coxxld 
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get credit at more than one wholesale house in Sydney ; but 
she had a wholesome dread of going far into debt, and 
usually bought her Httle stock with ready money ; conse- 
quently she often got better bargains than some of the neigh- 
bouring shopkeepers, who bought on credit, and were not 
very punctual in their payments. 

Widow Giles was careftil, though not parsimonious ; she 
was fair and just in all her dealings, and her neighbours had 
confidence in her. She lost one or two customers soon after 
she began business, through her firmness in refusing to open 
her shop door on Sundays ; but she gained many others, who 
respected her consistency ; and, what was better still, she 
had the consciousness that she acted uprightly, and she had 
faith in the promise of the God of the widow and fatherless, 
that, " He would never leave them nor forsake them." 

If my readers have patience to follow my simple story, 
they may learn how Widow Giles got her nice little grocery 
shop. 

Peter Giles, her 'late husband, was a joiner, and a very 
good hand at his trade. He worked for one of the best 
masters in Sydney, and always got full wages. But Peter 
never saved money, and friends often wondered why he 
could not do so, for his wife was a very thrifty body, and he 
was by no means an idler or a drunkard. The fact of the 
matter was, Peter had never studied that fundamental prin- 
ciple of domestic economy — viz., " taking care of the pence." 
He would have shrunk at wasting a pound, but pennies were 
of little value in his eyes, and he recklessly parted with small 
sums, which in the aggregate represented a tolerably large 
sum at the year's end. For instance — he usually spent three 
or four " threepenny bits " every day, for beer ; and on 
Saturday nights he thought he was moderate in allowing 
himself two shillings or half-a-crown to " stand treat " to his 
shop-mates. Still, he never got drunk ; he would have 
scouted the idea of thus disgracing himself in the eyes of 
his family and his neighbours. Then he liked good clothes 
for Sunday wear, and he would have the best tools ; but he 
had not an economical way of buying them, for instead of 
saving his small money until he had sufficient to buy what 
he needed, he generally bought on credit, and paid by in- 
stalments; thus he doubtless paid a higher price than he 
otherwise would have done. To describe his cliaracter in 
the hrietest manner, he was not a thoughtful or a provident 
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man, though he was an affectionate husband, and an indul- 
gent father. 

On the afternoon of a public holiday some years ago, 
Peter was sitting on a form in Hyde Park, watcliing his 
children, who were sporting about on the green sward, 
when an old gentleman seated himself on the same form 
to rest, for he looked weary. Presently Httle Bobby Giles 
ran up to the stranger, and, child-like, began to play with 
his walking-stick, wluch had rather an attractive top to it. 

"Bobby, come here, sir," said his father; "you mustn't 
be rude." 

" Let him alone, sir, if you please," said the gentleman, 
kindly. At the same time, he produced a few lollipops 
from his coat pocket, and gave to the curly headed little 
fellow, who soon proved that he liked lollipops. Then the 
gentleman asked Peter how many cliildren he had. 

" I have five, sir — ^these four, and a baby at home with 
its mother." 

" May I ask if you have made any provision for the poor 
little things if it should please God to take you from them ?" 
said the gentleman, after a short pause, and in a tone which 
plainly evidenced that he was not making the inquiry in an 
inquisitive or meddling spirit. 

" Well, IVe never thought much about it, and that's the 
truth, sir," replied Peter. "I'm a strong healthy man, 
thank God, I haven't had a day's sickness for the last ten 
years, and I don't think I am in danger of dying yet awhile. 
The young ones will grow bigger, and by-and-bye they'll 
be able to shift for themselves, as thousands of other 
children have to do." 

That is true to some extent," said the gentleman. 
But you look like a sensible man, so you don't want me to 
remind you of the uncertainty of life, even with the 
strongest of us ; and you know, too, that thousands of poor 
children make very bad shifts for themselves. You heard 
of that sad accident to the workmen on the railway line, 
last week, I dare say." 

" Yes, sfr, I did. Ah, that was a bad look out for those 
poor navvies, and for their wives and families too." 

" They were men of the strongest class, and yet you see 
death passed by many weaker men to clutch them. I fear 
their families will be very badly off." 

" Yes, that they will, sir," said Peter, " and these are 
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hard times for poor lone women to struggle along, and sup- 
port young families. I pity them, poor things !" 

" I hope you will excuse me for putting such a plain 
question to you," said the gentleman, " but if you were 
taken oflf by death, as suddenly as those navvies were, 
would it not be a hard struggle for your wife to bring up 
your young fanuly comfortably ?" 

" Ay, that it certainly would," said Peter, with a sigh, 
" but I hope she will not have to do it, poor lass, for she is 
not one of the strongest women in the colony." 

" I hope she will not, indeed," said the gentleman, " but 
as it is awfully possible, would it not be humane of you to 
provide as far as you can, against such a calamity V 

" There is no doubt about that, sir, and I*d do it too if I 
knew how ; but I can*t work harder than I do, and I don't 
know that I am over extravagant in anything. All the 
money that I could put in the savings bank wouldn't be 
much good to them, I'm afraid." 

While Peter was speaking, the gentleman took a piece of 
paper and a pencil from his pocket, and began to jot down 
a number of figures. Presently he said, " Will you excuse 
me asking your age T 

" I shall be thirty-six next August," replied Peter, who 
was rather puzzled to conceive what the old gentleman was 
doing with his pencil and paper, and had some idea that he 
was making his will, and was going to leave little Bobby a 
good legacy. In a few minutes he handed the sHp of paper 
to Peter, remarking as he did so, " You will see by these 
simple calculations, that for £8 lis. 3d. a year — ^which is 
less than sixpence a day — ^you may insure £300 to be paid 
to your wife and family at your death, let it happen when 
it may. If you cannot spare so much you may insure for 
£100, by paying £2 17s. Id. a year, which is less than two- 
pence a day. Did you ever think of making a provision 
for them in that way ?" 

" Never, sir. • I joined a benefit club when I was in Eng- 
land, but I have never thought of anything of the sort since 
I came here. I have heard tell of assurance societies, but 
I don't understand them; and I haven't much time to 
bother my head with such things ; for when I have done 
work I'm generally pretty tired, and don't care to think 
about things that are troublesome." 

**I am a stranger to you," said the gentleman, "but I 
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assure you I have no other object iii offering you advice 
than your good, ""and the interest of your family. Take 
that Kttle sHp of paper home with you, and think over it 
to-night, as you will not be tired from hard work to-day. 
I am sure you can afford to pay the premium on a life 
assurance policy ; and it will afford you great comfort to 
know that your wife and children will not be left in poverty, 
as well as sorrow, if it please God to take you from them 
suddenly. There are profits of the assurance association or 
bonus additions, which you would share in if you became a 
member, so that the longer you lived the more valuable 
your policy would become, if you chose to allow the 
bonuses to be added to your poHcy instead of drawing them 
periodicaDy as they are declared. I have not time to ex- 
plain all that to you thoroughly, but I advise you to apply 
at the office of the Mutual Pro^ddent Society, in Pitt Street, 
or to any other assurance office for further information. I 
will only add my strong recommendation to you, to lose no 
time in insuring your life, * For you know not what a day 
may bring forth.' " The old gentleman then arose, wished 
Peter good afternoon, and went on his way. 

After tea that evening, Peter sat down in his armchair, 
lighted his pipe, and began to look over the paper which 
the chatty old gentleman had given him. His wife was 
sitting opposite him darning the children's socks. Pre- 
sently Peter looked at her seriously and said, " Jenny, da 
you think we can save sixpence a day V 

" Sixpence a day !" exclaimed Jenny, opening her eyes 
and dropping her needle. " What do you want it for f 

" Never mind, Jenny : can you spare it ? that's the ques- 
tion," said Peter, with a half-comicaJ, half-serious look. 

" No, my dear, I am sure I can't spare it. You have no 
notion how I have to cut and contrive, to keep the children 
tidy, and to get a good dinner for you every day. I shall want 
a warm shawl or a cloak for winter ; but I don't know how 
I can get it without going on trust, and I would rather not 
do that if I can possibly help it. I reaUy cannot save six- 
pence a day, Peter, and that's the truth." 

" Well then, I can," said Peter, starting up Hke a man 
who had decided upon doing something noble. " I can spare 
sixpence a day from my beer money, and if I go without 
beer altogether, I dare say I shall be none the worse — in- 
deed Tom Bevil is always trying to persuade me that I shall 
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be very mucli better in every way if I adopt his plan, and 

drink notliing stronger than tea. He has managed to save 

money enough to build a snug little house for himself. I can 

and will spare sixpence a day, Jenny ; and I'll tell you next 

week what I want it for, but not before then, so don't ask 

me there's a dear." 

****** 

About ten days afterwards, Peter Giles handed his wife 
a large printed paper, in an envelope, and told her to put 
it away carefully in her drawers. It was a policy of assur- 
ance on his life for £300. 

* * * * * * 

Boxing Day of 186 — was a sorrowful day for poor Mrs. 
Giles and her young family. Peter went out that morning, 
in company with several of his shopmates, to spend the day 
on the harbour in a boat. That afternoon a fiirious squall 
of wind from the south did much mischief to the small 
vessels in port, and, amongst other distressing casualties, 
Peter's boat was upset, when he and two of his companions 
were drowned. 

I need not try to depict the grief of poor Widow Giles 
and her five young children, when the lifeless body of her 
husband was brought to her home the next day. It was a 
very sad trial for her ; but, happily, she had not to bear 
poverty in addition to her intense grief, for Peter had kept 
his premiums punctually paid to the assurance office, and in 
a sliort time she received about £320, being the amount 
assured for, with bonus additions. That was the capital 
which enabled Widow Giles to stock her nice Httle grocery 
shop. 

Instead of speculating on tlie forlorn condition which 
Widow Giles would have been placed in, if her late husband 
had not made that fortunate provision for her, I will close 
this chapter with the following quotation from a London 
journal (which I read some years ago), on the " moral duty 
of life Assurance." The writer in question, says, " It may 
be felt by many, that their income is insufficient to enable 
them to spare even the small sum necessary as an annual 
premium for life assurance. The necessities of the present 
can in their case so great, that they do not see how they 
are afford it. We believe there can be no obstacle which is 
apt to appear more real than this, when an income is at all 
JJmited^ and yet it is easy to show that no obstacle is more 
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ideal. It will be readily acknowledged hy eveiy one who 
has an income at all, that there must be some who have 
smaller incomes. Say, for instance, that any man has £400 
per annum ; he cannot doubt that there are some who have 
only £350. Now if these persons live on £350, why may 
not he do so too, sparing the odd £50 as a deposit for life 
assurance ? In like manner, he who has £200 may Hve as 
men do who have only £175, and devote the remaining £25 
to havQ a sum assured upon his life ? And so on. It may 
require an effort to accomplish tliis, but is not the object 
worthy of an effort 1 And can any man be held as honest, 
or any way good, who will not make such an effort, rather 
than always be liable to the risk of leaving in beggary the 
beings whom he most cherishes on earth, and for whose 
support he alone is responsible ]" 
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COMMERCIAL HOBGOBLINS. 

In the course of a recent ramble in the city, I called at the 
counting-house of a mercantile friend, whom I found intently 
poring over his bill-book. I briefly apologised for intruding 
upon his studies, and as I had no business to transact, I Vas 
about to retire, but the cordial tone in which he said, " I am 
glad to see you ; take a seat," reassured me, so I took a seat, 
and silently waited till he had totted up a long column of 
figures. Presently he raised his eyes from the book, and sat 
abstractedly gazing at nothing for two minutes. Fearing 
that he would soon miss his beard, for he was unconsciously 
pulling the bristles out two at a time, I ventured to ask him 
" if he found that reading his bill-book was a refreshing 
mental exercise T My question aroused him. He shut up 
the book, pushed it into an iron safe and turned the key, 
with the grim look of a gaoler who had just locked up a 
thief, tlien, rubbing his hands to warm them, he repHed, " I 
would rather read Hervey's * Meditations among the Tombs.' 
Still, there are moral lessons to be learned in bill-books, and 
I believe that if they were studied a little more, it would be 
beneficial to the world at large, and be especially gratifying 
to bank managers." 

By degrees my friend's face grew solemnly smooth, and 
with true philosophy, worthy of imitation in these exciting 
times, he remarked, " Scanning over my bill-book is not an 
exhilarating pastime just now ; far from it. It is a stem 
duty, which requires no small amount of courage to perform; 
still, I dare not neglect it, or I should soon get as bemuddled 
and panic-stricken as some of my neighbours. There are 
figures enough in that book to frighten me if I were to yield 
to despondency ; but I hope for the best, wlule I prepare to 
meet reverses with courage, energy, and patience. Most of my 
bills receivable may turn out as good as gold; so I will cling to 
that comforting hope till I am obhged to relinquish it ; but 
if they should all prove bad, it would be folly for me to 
make myself bad too, by fretting over them. Depend upon 
it, sir, nothing wears a man out sooner than worry of mind. 
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It impairs his digestion, disturbs Ids sleep, sours his temper, 
destroys his vital energy, and makes a coward of him ; aye, 
and it will soon make a dry skeleton of him too. Bother it 
all ! I won't yield to it,** he added, mth a slu-ug, as though 
he were dislodging a toad from the nape of his neck. " I'll 
tell you a tale of the times, Mr. Boomerang, just to divert 
my thoughts ; then I hope you will tell me something 
sprightly; and don't be afraid to laugh loudly, for it will 
cheer up my clerks who are growing dyspeptic for want of 
work, and if the folks outside hear that we are merry in 
here, it may help my trade, and do them good too ; for mirth 
is as contagious as melancholy. It's my belief, sir, that if 
something could tickle all the business men in Sydney, and 
make them roar with laughter, even for ten minutes, tliat the 
banks would relax their hold upon their hard cash, and be 
glad to accommodate all their customers, except * kite-flyers ' 
and bubblemongers." 

My friend reclining in his arm-chair, stroked his beard 
tenderly, and related the following queer little story (which 
I have slightly varied), and if it did not tend to encourage 
his mercantile hope, it evidently helped to make him forget 
his doubts for a while, and to look as waggishly independent 
as a man who had neither money nor merchandise to worry 
him. 

He said that a short time ago a merchant was issuing 
from his store, when he met a doubtful customer from the 
country. " Grood morning, Mr. Linsey ; I am just going in 
to make up a parcel," said the countryman. 

" Humph I a — sl — good morning, Mr. Mopus," stammered 
the m^chant, who was ruminating on the most delicate way 
of refusing to give him a parcel on credit, for he suspected 
the man was a schemer, because his competitors in trade 
said that he sold goods much cheaper than they could buy 
them. 

" I'm going to pay half cash," continued the countryman, 
without appearing to notice the other's hesitation. 

The little word " cash " was as welcome as " whoa " to a 
jaded cart-horse. At the magical sound the merchant's eyes 
glistened like pearl buttons, while a tinge of yellow happi- 
ness overspread his care-wrinkled face, and he excitedly said, 
" Pray walk in, sir ; we'll do the thing well for you." Skip- 
ping up three steps at a stride, he preceded his rustic custo- 
mer to the wareroom, and, with a look full of honest earnest- 
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ness, said to his head salesman, " Mr. Mopus is going to 
make up a good parcel with us this morning, Mr. Tabb, so 
put things in to him at the lowest figure, cut everything as 
fine as you possibly can." 

" Yes, sir, certainly," repHed the salesman ; and forth- 
with he began to draw his customer's attention to some at- 
tractive piles of soft goods in the front warehouse, and to 
expatiate on the large quantity of scarce articles " they had 
in the harbour." 

Mr. Mopus made line upon line, with a pleasant boldness 
most cheering to the salesman, for it put him in mind of the 
golden times, when everybody was independent ; and as his 
ever-watchful ears had caught the glad echo of the word 
" cash," when it softly floated up the stairway, he naturally 
thought that Mr. Mopus was a man of Tnetah Mr. Tabb 
loved his master; so his joy was proportionate, as the 
countryman bought package after package of well-paying 
goods, with a child-like confidence in the recommendation of 
the salesman, which, alas, few good customers display in 
these distrustful days ; and after Mr. Mopus intimated that 
he had bought enough, and Mr. Tabb's gentle pressure had 
ceased to be operative, he escorted his customer to the front 
door as affectionately as a father, and while he grasped his 
hand at parting, assured him that the invoices should be 
quite ready and aU the goods on the drays by the following 
day at noon. 

The last dray was loading as Mr. Mopus entered the store 
next day, with cheque-book in hand, and, according to 
agreement, paid for one-half of his purchase by cheque, and 
the other half by bUl at four months. " Now," said Mr. Mo- 
pus to the merchant, " I think you ought to make me a 
present of something handsome for my wife, considering 
that I have left you £500 this morning. Times are hard, 
you know. Money is scarce, and you don't get such a cus- 
tomer as I am every day. Come, now, be Hberal, Mr. Lin- 
sey : give me something good to take home to Mrs. Mopus ; 
a blessing, as the old ladies say in my part of the country." 

" Hum — 2i — em — I don't see how I can do it. We have 
put everything in very low, and I can't afford to — ^a — a — 
however — I'U see — em — Mr. Tabb, fetch that parcel of 
shawls from the back store ; the lot f marked P ses Q, you 
know," said the merchant, musingly, while he gazed at the 
cheque with affectionate interest. Soon Mr. Tabb returned 
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with the parcel/ when his master selected a shawl worth a 
few shillings, and handed it to Mr. Mopus, remarking as he 
did so, " that it was rather against his practice — in fact, he 
could not afford to be generous these times." 

" Woogh ! Do you think I would take my wife such a 
thing as that T said Mr. Mopus, with excitement. " Blow 
it all ! she hasn't come to that yet. It might suit her ser- 
vant Biddy, but '\ 

" Don't be vexed, sir," said the merchant, with a quizzical 
smile. ** I did not mean to sHght Mrs. Mopus in the least, 
and I would rather give five hundred pounds than you should 
think so. Here is something handsome ; suppose I make 
her a present of this bill which you have just given me ; 
what will you say to that 1" 

" Give me the cheque," said Mr. Mopus, " and I will say 
that you have a becoming respect for my good lady." 

" I can't spare the cheque ; but you had better take this," 
said the merchant, holding the bill for £500 before his cus- 
tomer's eyes. 

" No, no !" said Mr. Mopus, with a roguish wink, which 

made Mr. Tabb's face turn as blue as book muslin. " Ha, 

ha, my boy ! Walker ! Keep the biQ ; I don't want it ; 

give me the shawl — that is worth something." 

****** 

I will not further describe my interview with my friend, 
the philosophical merchant ; but after an hour's pleasant 
chat I left his office, strongly impressed with the idea that 
if business men in general would face their perplexities as 
cheerfully as he did, there would be far less commercial de- 
pression than there is at present. I had better state that I 
do not vouch for the accuracy of the foregoing story, though 
I can solemnly declare that I have both seen and felt " bills 
At four months," which were quite as valueless as Mr. Mo- 
pus's. Though it be apocryphal, it may help to clear up the 
mystery which has perplexed many simple ones, and explain 
how certain traders can afford to undersell their honest 
neighbours, and live in furious style too. 

Soon after leaving my friend's office, I saw a man hurry- 
ing down the street towards me, with his head down, his 
<;lenched hands swinguig rapidly, and his whole mien as 
fierce as if he were in chase of a rogue who had run away 
with his wife. I had known the man sHglitly for a long 
time. Formerly he was a thriving mechanic, but of late 
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years he had called himself a " wholesale man." It was 
supposed that the bulk of his merchandise was kept in bond, 
for he displayed very little in his business premises, and the 
piles of cases near the doorway echoed very suspiciously if 
struck with a stick. 

" What is the matter, Mr. Fluff?" I asked, as he stopped 
to speak to me. 

" Matter, sir ? why, everything is going to the dogs, and 
I am almost bothered out of my wits," he replied. 

" That is very likely. Excuse me for speaking plainly, 
Mr. Fluff, but I am sure it would be better for you to re- 
sume your trade ; you will then have* less anxiety, and bet- 
ter health than you now have, and you will be doing your 
part towards remedying the present commercial depression, 
which is mainly owing to overtrading. The continual ex- 
citement of carrying on a business such as yours with in- 
sufficient capital is wearing your constitution much faster 
than the hardest work at your trade would do. But what 
special trouble have you just now 1 if it is right for me to 
ask the question." 

" I want to get this bill done, to take up another which 
falls due to-morrow. Do you think you could find a friend 
who would oblige me, sir ? It is drawn by Bladders and 
Co.— first-rate marks— for £223. I will take £200 for it. 
It has only sixty-nine days to run, and is perfectly safe." 

I told him that I should probably have to run sixty-nine 
days, or perhaps seventy-nine, before I found any one to do 
his bill ; and my reputation would not be very safe while 
running on such an errand. I was certain that no person, 
whom I could call my friend, would lend money at such ex- 
orbitant interest, or have any bill transactions with Bladders 
and Co. Moreover, I said that money jobbing was quite 
out of my line, and advised him to get his bankers to dis- 
count the bill for him, if it represented, as he said it did, an 
honest business transaction ; but of which I was more than 
doubtful, having had some experience of Mr. Bladders's 
financial talents. 

" I did put it in my bank yesterday, and they threw it 
out," said Mr. Fluflf, with a dreadfully injured look. Then 
he belched out a volley of invectives, which would have 
made the board of directors uneasy, had they heard him. 
Fearing that I might be supposed by the passers-by to be 
conspiring with Mr. Fluflf to cause a run on the said bank, 
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I bade him good-bye, and pursued my way homeward, re- 
flecting on the vast amount of misery some men suffer for 
the sake of keeping up a false appearance. 

" There is a great depression visible in the city," remarked 
a nervous neighbour, who soon afterwards overtook me, and 
who was homeward bound too. 

" There is a good deal of excitement," I replied, " but 
there is more dread than danger. It puts me in mind of 
the commotion that I once witnessed on board a ship, at a 
felse alarm of fire. The passengers were all running about, 
looking as scared as a lot of sheep with a dog amongst 
them ; but not one of them coolly investigated the cause 
of the smoke, which was merely the cook putting out his 
galley fire with a bucket of water ; so it was nearly all steam 
after all." 

" But there is real commercial distress at present, and no 
doubt about it," said my sombre neighbour. 

" It would be unreasonable to dispute that, Mr. Croke," 
I rephed. " In fact, the colony is suffering from a periodical 
bUl-ious disorder, accompanied with an extraordinary tight- 
ness in the chest. But some of the causes are palpable 
enough for any one to see, who wants to see them. I have 
long held the opinion that there are far too many persons 
engaged in the mere business of exchange, both in town and 
country ; from merchants down to street hawkers. Sellers 
multiply much faster than buyers, and trade is too much 
divided : an unhealthy competition is the result, wliich 
honest traders heavily feel. I have just now given a little 
advice to a pseudo-merchant, which I should like to give to 
a thousand others who, like him, are struggUng to get a liv- 
ing by buying and selling, instead of working at their 
trades. The man I refer to has no capital beyond some 
accommodation paper of his friend Bladders, who is in a 
similar pecuniary position. His bankers have, I suppose, at 
last discovered the doubtful character of Mr. Fluff's paper 
capital, and have very properly refused to discount it ; so 
he is, commercially speaking, ' smashed up,' and I think he 
is trying his utmost to raise a panic and * smash up ' some 
of his nei^bours, in the hope that his own downfall may 
be less noticed in the general wreck. Had not poor Fluff 
been tempted by that accomphshed old schemer, Bill Blad- 
ders, to throw aside his tools and go into business upon a 
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fictitious capital, he would probably be now, what he was a 
few years ago, a contented, industrious mechanic, and would 
be of material benefit to the country as a producer of some- 
thing tangible, instead of being a drag on our commercial 
machinery, as all such traders are." 

" It's my opinion that the colony is going to ruin," said 
Mr. Croke, with a grimace, ending in a sigh. 

" My opinion is quite different to th^t, sir," I repHed. 
" Tliis monetary panic, as you call it, will doubtless cause 
loss and inconvenience to a good many persons, but it will 
not last long, and it will be as beneficial to our commercial 
atmosphere as a * southerly burster' afb^ a hot wind; 
which, though it makes a great dust, and begrimes a good 
many of our smartly-dressed citizens, it nevertheless rids 
the air of an accumulation of noxioua vapours, and we all 
breathe more comfortably after it is past. I could give you 
more of my views on the causes of the present commercial 
excitement, but here is your gate ; good day, Mr. Croke : 
keep your spirits up, sir. Though times look bad at pre- 
sent, there is far more reason to hope they will mend, than 
to anticipate the national ruin which you have just ^pre- 
dicted." 

It is my deliberate opinion that bills are the main-springs 
of mercantile disasters in general. I do not mean honest 
trade bills, but kites, windbags, blow-flies, or by whatever 
other nicknames they are known to the initiated. They 
are most treacherous things to handle, hazardous as nitro- 
glycerine, blasting-powder, or any other combustible that is 
likely to blow your house up, or rather to blow it down, 
and damage your neighbour's houses too. They are as 
deceitftd as will-o'-the-wisps, and have inveigled many good, 
simple men into a moral bog, where their reputation has 
been bedaubed with indelible dirt. They encourage idle- 
ness, extravagance, reckless trading, lying, cheating, and a 
host of other evils too ugly to print. They are the com- 
mercial hobgoblins that breed panic and distrust, knock 
poor men out of work, and make their children go hungry 
and shoeless. They have caused more sleepless nights than 
gout, lumbago, painter's colic, and " cats on the tiles " com- 
bined ; in short, they are a curse to a community, and I 
heartily wish I could warn everybody against being lured 
into having anything to do with them. 
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' I do not altogether sympathise with my broken-down 
friend Stumps, who refused to humour his ^vife by calling 
her little son " WilHam," after his maternal grand-sire, lest 
the boy should by-and-bye bo called " Bill." Neither do I 
go so far as the other over-scrupulous man, whom I heard 
of, who, " on principle," declines to accept even a handbill 
from a draper's boy in tlie street, still I have a wholesome 
dread of bills in general, and if they savour in the least 
degree of accommodation, I would almost as soon handle a 
bagful of detonating powder, or anything else that would 
certainly damage me. 



10 
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"WHY DON'T YOU SPEAK TO fflMf 

One dreary afternoon, I was pacing the quarter-deck of a 
beautiful Uttle brig, bound to some of the ever^een islands 
of Polynesia. A fresh south-east gale was blowing, and the 
white curling billows ran high, while the little stormy petrels, 
on their rapid wing, whirled about in the wake of our wave- 
beaten vessel — now lost for a moment in the hollow of the 
seas, and again mounting to the foaming crests — standing, 
as it were, on their very summits, and dipping their black 
bills into the water to pick up some precarious morsel of 
food. 

" Up and down, up and down ; 
From the base of tlie wave to the billow's crown ; 
Amidst the flashing and the feathery foam, 
The stormy petrel finds a home." 

Pity the luckless passenger who should kill, or in any way 
maltreat, one of those ominous birds ! — ^he would be sure of 
the scowling looks and illwill of the sailors for the remainder 
of the voyage, and would be blamed for every casualty that 
occurred. I have met with but few seamen who have not 
had a superstitious regard for stormy petrels, or " Mother 
Carey's chickens," as they are more commonly called. They 
are supposed to be the harbingers of bad weather, and may 
generally be seen, in some latitudes, whirling over the trou- 
bled waters with surprising velocity, and apparently in high 
enjoyment. 

Our little vessel was under double-reefed topsails, reefed 
courses, and storm staysail, and trembled from keel to truck, 
as she struggled through the heavy seas, which presented 
formidable barriers to her rapid progress ; while she would 
occasionally plunge her bows deep into the hissing waves, 
and send a shower of spray as far aft as the mainmast. The 
flag at the mainmast head, bearing the figure of a dove with 
an olive branch, denoted the peaceful character of the vessel, 
which was then on her way to various mission stations, with 
annual supplies ; and a hearty welcome awaited her from 
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many anxious ones, who were daily looking for her over the 
sea with straining eyes. 

My sea legs have been pretty well drilled ; and I was 
never afraid of a little spray ; so I buttoned on my overcoat, 
and continued my unsteady promenade. As I did so, I could 
not help noticing the ghastly look of the man at the wheel. 
Though tall and well-made, he was terribly emaciated, and 
had scarcely strength enough to steer the ship. There was 
a peculiar wildness in his manner ; and when the vessel 
plunged her bowsprit under water, he seemed to lose 
nerve, and looked actually terrified. 

Such an unusual exhibition in a " Jack Tar " aroused my 
curiosity to ktiow the cause of the infirmity which the poor 
feUow was suffering. 

" Haul up that mainsail and fiirl it," cried the captain, as 
* he stepped out of his cabin on deck and addressed the ofiicer 
of the watch ; then added, wliile he joined me in my walk : 
" It's no use trying to force the ship against this heavy head 
sea ; we shall only tear and chafe everthing to pieces. I 
think I'll close reef the topsails before dark, and make all 
snug for a dirty night. There's mischief in those clouds to 
windward ; and the glass has fallen two-tenths since eight 
bells. It will blow blunderbusses before midnight." 

" Well, captain," I replied, " we have a good tight vessel 
under us, with plenty of sea room, and above all, we know 
whose Almighty, hand can control the winds and waves, so 
we need not fear. But tell me, if you please, sir, what is 
ihe matter with that poor man at the wheel ? He looks as 
fierce as a heathen Fijian ; and that terrible knife in his 
b^lt makes me almost shudder to look at liim." 

" Ha, ha, ha !" laughed the little captaui ; " I'll wari'ant 
he won't eat you, while he has got a full allowance of salt 
junk and yams ; for you don't look very tender ! Why, 
that fellow is one of the best sailors on board the ship. I'll 
match him for a day's work against the best man that ever 
handled a fid, or a palm and needle. He's been * bousing 
up his jib,' lately, as sailors say, and now he's suffering from 
the tail end of the horrors, or delirium tremens; that's what 
makes him look so shaky and scared, but he'll be all right 
again in a week or two. He was drunk all the time we lay 
in Sydney, that is to say, all the time he was out of the 
walich-house — so it's no wonder he looks ^vild. I paid three 
grog scores for him just before we sailed, and 1 think ke 

\0— ^ 
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left one score unpaid after all. I never came across such a 
grog-thirsty ragamuffin before, in the whole course of my 
cruising." 

"Poor fellow !" I exclaimed, "but did you never try to 
persuade him to keep sober, and not run up grog scores, 
captain T 

" Pooh ! what would be the use of doing that," said the 
captain, with an incredulous curl of his lips. " I might as 
well try to coax that Samoan pig, under the long-boat there, 
not to eat cocoa nuts when he can get them ! I know too 
much about drunken sailors to waste my wind in talking to 
them. That fellow will be sober enough, I dare say, until 
he gets back to Sydney, for he can't get any liquor to get 
drunk with ; but you watch him as soon as the voyage is 
ended, and an hour or two after we are at our moorings, 
and the sails are stowed, if he's not dead drunk come and 
tell me, and I'll give him a certificate to that effect, or else 
none of his acquamtance will believe it. Louis has been 
too long a lushington to be cured by teetotalism, or any 
other sort of moral suasion, as you call it — take my word 
for it. He is as incurable as a decayed tooth." 

" I am of a different opinion, captain," I rephed. " There 
is something honest and good-natured in that poor fellow's 
face, now I look at hmi calmly. I do not think he is so 
incorrigible as you imagine ; and I believe a few kind words 
would influence him, as I have known them to influence 
scores of persons in his state." 

" Why don't you speak to him, then ?" asked the captain. 

" Your question has suggested itself to my mind several 
times, captain," I replied ; " and I intend to speak to him 
the first favourable opportunity." 

« 4& # # # ^ 

One afternoon, Louis was sitting on the spars amid-ships, 
mending his clothes ; it being his " watch below ;" so I sat 
down beside him, and commenced a conversation on some 
subject, foreign to the one which I intended to introduce. 
He rephed to me in imperfect EngUsh (he was a Swede), 
but in a respectful tone, which contrasted strongly with 
the wild expression of his emaciated face. He evidently 
felt that I had a kind motive in speaking to him, and in a 
short time he voluntarily gave me a few shreds of his his- 
tory, whicli were horribly interesting. 
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* He had been educated for a chemist and druggist, but 
was wild, and had run away to sea. He had passed through 
many dangers, peculiar to a sea life, and had fallen into 
many disasters, owing to his fondness for strong drink. 
On one occasion, he told me he woke up from the effects of 
a debauch, and found himself in a ship bound for Ame- 
rica; he had no recollection how he got on board, but 
afterwards learned that he had been smuggled on board, 
as a substitute for one of the crew, who had deserted — 
but whose name he was obUged to take, as it stood on the 
ship's articles. He said he had had delirium tremens, or 
horrors, several times ; and the last time he was in Sydney, 
as the vessel lay alongside a wharf in Darling Harbour, " de 
teevil came on board, and roused liim out of his bunk, and 
chased him on shore." He then went and lay down be- 
side a lime kihi m the vicinity of the wharf, when " de 
teevil came again, and roused him out of that, and chased 
him up into George Street," where tlie constables caught 
him, as he was running and shouting murder, and put liim 
in the watch-house. " But I vos not drunk then, sir," he 
said, " I vos mad, that vos it. Oh ! it vos terrible, ter- 
rible ! My head vos full of red-hot vomis ; my blood was 
burning with blue fire and brimstone ; my heart vos boil- 
ing and bubbling like de pitch pot. I could not sleep, I 
could not eat, I could not be quiet ; I could only howl, and 
shout, and vont to cut my throat ; but I had got no razor, 
nor no knife, dat vos a good job. Oh, my Got ! vot I did 
suffer, I n^ver can tell. I vould vish to be in de Fijian 
oven j or I vould vish de alligators to eat me up altogether, 
sooner than suffer such dreadful tortures any more." 

" I am better now, sir," he added, " but I am very veak, 
and I cannot vork properly, because I shake like as if I had 
de palsy : and ven I go aloft I'm afraid I fall off de yard. 
Ough de grog ! it close up killed me dis time. I did suffer 
dreadful agonies ! oh ! vot a fool I vos to spend all my 
money, to buy such teevilish torment." 

Poor fellow ! the tears coursed down his rough face, as he 
finished his horrifying narration. He had nearly wrecked a 
naturally robust constitution with his excesses, and had 
brought upon himself remorse and povei-ty, and, in addition 
to present suffering, he had laid up in his enfeebled body, 
the seeds of future pain and misery. 

I gave him some advice, and a little medicme, ^\\<i \Jftft 
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next day, when he was off duty, I had another conversation 
witli him. I endeavoured to cheer him up and stimulate 
his hope, by showing him that many others who had sunk 
even lower than himself had been reclaimed, and had risen 
to positions of eminent usefulness. I gave him my own 
pocket Bible, also a copy of the thrilling autobiography of 
the celebrated John Gough, and several useful and enter- 
taining magazines, for which he expressed thankfulness. 

On many subsequent occasions, I spoke to Louis, both in 
private, and also when assembled with all the other sailors 
on board, and I often had the pleasure of seeing him sitting 
on tlie booms, when off duty, reading the books which I had 
given liim. 

On New Year's Day, being then on our homeward pas- 
sage, I was much gratified at seeing Louis in company 
with every one on board — officers as well as crew — (except 
two), come aft and voluntarily sign the Temperance pledge ! 
I did not fail to briefly direct them to the Divine source 
from whence alone they could obtain strength to keep their 
pledges. I could give some interesting facts from the sub- 
sequent history of several of those seamen, but I should too 
much digress from my present subject. 

A little more than six months afterwards, I was sitting 
one day alone in my study, when a servant informed me 
" that a gentleman wished to see me ;" and in another 
minute Louis entered the room. He was so much improved 
in appearance that I did not know liim, until he spoke to 
me ; when I recognised his voice. He was really a fine- 
looking man, and as upright as a soldier. He informed me 
that he had just come off a voyage, and although there wa& 
plenty of spirits on board the ship, he had remained stanch 
to his pledge of total abstinence, and had tried to induce 
some of his shipmates to follow Ids example. He was in 
good health, and was happy and cheerful. Since I had last 
seen liim, he had bought some good clothes, also a watch and 
chain, and sent a small sum of money to his mother, in 
Sweden. He expressed his gratitude to me for speaking to 
him when he was in such a miseral)le condition ; and 
assured me that since that time he had daily read his Bible ; 
adding emphatically, while tlie tears started from his eyes, 
and he grasped my hand with affectionate warmth, "/ vlU 

never part vid dot Bible /" 

# # -^ ' -^ i:. * 
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A few weeks afterwards, on looking over my newspaper 
one morning, I was startled by seeing Louis's name in a 
paragraph, detailing a casualty at sea. While stowing the 
jib, in a gale of wind, on board a ship bound for New Zea- 
land, poor Louis, in company with another sailor, was washed 
overboard, and drowned. 

- Reader, you perhaps know some poor fellow who is 
groping his miserable way to ruin ! if so, " Why donH you 
speak to him f 
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HOW THE KNIPPS FAMILY KEPT " MERRY 

CHRISTMAS." 

" I don't see why I should cook our Christmas goose for the 
Boozems to gobble it all up," remarked Mrs. Knipps to her 
husband, as they sat at their tea-table, an evening or two 
before last Christmas Day. 

" Well, mother, please yourself," rephed Mr. Knipps care- 
lessly. " For my part, I don't care whether we have a goose 
and plum pudding, or corned beef and doughboys for dinner ; 
but the young ones will expect something extra, and I should 
like them to have it too, for custom's sake." 

" You need not be afraid that I will neglect the children ; 
they shall have their Christmas treat," said Mrs. Knipps, 
" but the idea of having the house ftdl of hungry Boozems, 
makes me downright cross. I have been thinking, Knipps, 
how we may get rid of them without telling fibs. It would 
be easy to say that we were going out for the day ; and we 
could go out for a picnic somewhere, and save the bother of 
cooking at home. I am sure we are under no obligation to 
the Boozems, though we did spend last Christmas at their 
house ; for they have had favours enough from us since then, 
in all conscience. They borrowed your bullock team several 
times, and you broke-in two colts for them for nothing, so I 
don't think we owe them anything. Their great ravenous 
boys and girls are enough to breed a famine in the district. 
I never did see such children to eat in all my bom days." 

" It's a sign they are healthy," said Mr. Knipps. " There 
is one thing certain, Missis, if we stay at home on Christmas 
Day we must entertain them, for they are coming as surely 
as next winter ; Joe told me so last week, and I said we 
should be very glad to see them aU." 

" That's just like you, Knipps," said his spouse pettishly. 
" You don't consider who has all the work and bother of 
preparing for a houseful of folks. It is all very fine for 
you and Joe to sit in the verandah smoking your pipes, and 
talking about horseflesh — ^as you call it — ^but it is no joke 
for me to stand frizzling before the kitchen fire all the mom- 
ing cooking dinner for a lot of selfish gormandisers. I won't . 
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do it, KnippSy I tell you plump and plain ; I won't do it, so 
you may get rid of the Boozems the best way you can. 
Bother the people ! If I could have my way, I would lock 
up the house, and when they came they would see we were 
not at home. Then we should get quit of them without a 
quarrel." 

" No, no. Missis, that will never do," said Mr. Knipps. 
" That am*t manners, you know. If you don't want the 
people here on Christmas Day, I will ride over this evening 
and tell them we are going out to spend the day, and ask 
them to come some other time ; that is the most straight- 
forward way of doing it. Then, if you like, we will take 
some provisions with us, and go in the boat down the river 
to Bandicoot Brush, and dme under the green bushes. 
What do you say to that, Billy," added Mr. Knipps, address- 
ing his hopeful son of six years old, who sat at the table 
opposite to him, eating a thick slice of bread and treacle. 

" O my ! that will be fim ! won't it, Polly ? May I take 
my fishing-line, father ?" said Billy, his face brightening up 
like a new pannikin. 

" And may I take my doll's cradle, mother T asked Polly, 
a merry looking little girl, a year younger than her brother. 

" Yes, yes, if you are a good girl : and baby shall have 
his new rattle," said Mrs. Knipps, looking quite pleased at 
the success of her opposition. " Baby shall have his new 
pelisse too, bless his heart !" she continued, speaking to a 
chubby-faced infant, who was lying on his back on the floor, 
sucking a pewter spoon, and showing his utter contempt for 
drapery. Yes, and Billy and Polly shall have their new 
clothes too, if they are good : and we will spend such a 
merry Christmas, under the shady trees. Yes, we will, so 
we will, chucky, chucky, chucky ! Hey diddle diddle !" 
As Mrs. Knipps gave vent to the last expressive sentiments, 
she seized her baby and tossed and tickled him, until the 
little fellow crowed with infantile ecstacy, while his brother 
and sister cut all sorts of merry capers, in the overflowing 
of their joyful anticipations ; and made father laugh till he 
dropped his pipe from between his teeth, whereupon they 
all laughed in chorus. 

Mr. Knipps owned a small farm on one of the rivers to 
the north ; but, somehow or other, as he himself expressed 
it, he could not get on in the world. To be sure he had had 
three consecutive seasons of disaster. Once he had been 
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flooded out, and t\\dce his crops were ruined by mat ; stilly 
he could see that some of his neighbours, who had been 
equally unfortunate, and who had rent to pay, were far better 
off than himself, and he could not comprehend it at aU, for 
he thought he worked as hard as any of them. He had 
given Mr. Gritts, the storekeeper, an equitable mortgage 
over his farm, and that circumstance troubled him very 
much, for he had inherited the homestead from his late fa- 
ther, who, good, honest, old man, had a greater dread of 
liens and mortgages than he had of floods or droughts. 

Soon after breakfast, on Christmas morning, Mr. Knipps 
baled his boat out, and spread some empty corn-sacks in 
the bottom of it, while Mrs. Knipps packed into a bushel 
basket, sundry creature comforts, comprising a piece of 
l)ickled pork, and some cold cabbage ; a boiled chicken and 
.1 brown loaf; a plum pudding, a pumpkin pie, a tincan full 
of new milk, and a bottle of Colonial rum. Half-an-hour 
afterwards they had all embarked in the boat, and Mr. 
Knipps was steadily pulling down the river with the tide, 
while his wife was singing " hey diddle diddle" to the baby, 
and Polly and Billy were towing little toy ships from the 
.stem of tlie boat. 

In course of time they arrived at Bandicoot brush, where 
they landed, and fastened the boat to a mangrove bush. It 
was a very retired place, and the thick vines overhead 
formed a pleasant shade from the sun's fierce rays. Mrs. 
Knipps first of all spread a blanket on the ground, and laid 
her baby down to amuse himself with his new rattle. She 
then spread a table-cloth on the ground close by, and placed 
the contents of the bushel basket upon it. In the mean- 
time Mr. Knipps had uncorked the bottle of rum, and re- 
freshed himself with a strong dram after his long pull. 
They then all squatted in Turkish style round the table 
cloth, and made a hearty meal ; the young ones paying special 
court to the plum pudding, and the new milk. 

After the feasting was over, Mr. Knipps mixed himself 
some more rum and water in a pannikin, then Hghted his 
pil)e, and seated himself with his back to the tmnk of a 
wild fig-tree, and began, as he said, to make himself happy. 
Mrs. Knipps sat down on the blanket, and played bo-peep 
with the baby. Billy went fishing from the boat, and Polly 
rumbled about the brush, picking wild flowers and native 
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gooseberries. The greatest drawbacks to their comfort were 
the myriads of grey mosquitos, and soldier ants ; the latter 
waggish little insects more than once made Mr. and Mrs. 
Kmpps suddenly jump up and • dance, "without music ; and 
the former raised innumerable lumps on the baby as large 
as grey peas. Nevertheless, so far from regretting their 
position, Mrs. Knipps smilingly observed " that she would 
rather be tickled by all the insects in the bush, than be 
bothered with the Boozems," and she ever and anon chuckled 
out her satisfaction, that she had so cleverly managed to 
give her hungry neighbours the cut, without appearing to 
be mean. 

Mr. Knipps's eyes twinkled, and his nose glowed with 
gastric glory, as he sat beneath the fig-tree, puffing his pipe. 
Under ordinary circumstances, he was a man of few words 
and slow of action, but rum usually made an alteration in 
him. On this occasion it wrought an extraordinary change 
— ^perhaps it was extra strong — ^for he grew quite funny, and 
after liis third pannikin he got up and danced the " nervous 
cure," while his wife (who had some musical talent) played 
an appropriate air on one of her side combs with a piece of 
paper over it. In the midst of his comical fandango, which 
astonished the baby, he was suddenly struck serious by the 
shrieks of Polly in the adjacent brush. He hurried away, 
as fast as he could stagger, in the direction of the cries, 
when he was shocked at seeing his daughter hanging head 
downwards from a native cherry-tree. The poor girl had 
been climbing to catch a locust, and had sUpped her footing ; 
but a friendly branch caught her crinoline, and saved her 
from bruises or fractures. She was speedily extricated from 
her unnatural position ; and after receiving a good " scat- 
ting" from her mother for tearing her new frock, she was 
told to sit down and not to stir a peg, under certain penal- 
ties, which Polly thought were very arbitrary. 

Ere they had recovered from that shock, and before Mr. 
Knipps could stimulate his merry mood to return, their boy 
Billy came into the camp, covered with mud, and m incon- 
solable grief at the loss of his new Christmas cap, which was 
drifting away to sea, with wind and tide in its favour. It 
appeared from BiUy*s blubbering explanation, that he had 
hooked a fine toad-fish, and in his haste to secure the prize, 
he liad fallen head foremost over the stem of the boat into 
the mud. Billy's wet clotlies were stripped off instaivt^Y % 
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and while he was in that favourable condition for appre- 
ciating correction, his father administered the rod with an 
unsparing hand, then delivered him over to his mother, 
who rolled him in the baby's blanket, and seated him 
beside his disconsolate sister, remarking, in angry tones as 
she did so, '• that no woman in the known world was ever so 
tried with children as herself ;" being quite forgetful at the 
time of the great cause she had for rejoicing that one of her 
children had escaped a broken neck, and the other a watery 
grave. But such anomalies are of common occurrence, and 
many a poor child has received a severe beating from an 
excited parent, for its good fortune in escaping a fatal 
disaster. 

The most annoying part of Billy's mishap was, that it 
necessitated their returning home at once to get dry clothing 
for " the young monkey, lest he should catch his death of 
cold." The fragments of the feast were then hastily tied up 
in the tablecloth, and the party re-embarked, with disap- 
pointment beclouding each face. Those of my readers who 
have experienced the peculiar difficulty of launching a boat 
from a bed of soft mud, would have readily sympathised 
with Mr. Knipps as he pushed first at the bow, then at the 
stern, of his stranded boat ; and sometimes pushed himself 
so deeply into the yielding mud, that he had grave doubts 
if he should ever be able to work his way out of it again ; 
in which case his name would become as unpleasantly fami- 
liar in colonial history as the celebrated cockney "Billy 
Barlow." 

At length the boat was afloat ; but navigating it- back to 
Chickweed Farm was not so easy as gliding down with the 
stream to Bandicoot Brush, for two strong reasons, viz., ad- 
verse wind and tide, and the weakening influence of strong 
rum on Mr. Knipps's powers of scuUing. The boat was 
heavy, and the oars were not light, still Mr. Knipps worked 
with spirit, sometimes standing up and pushing the oars, 
sometimes sitting down and pulling them ; now and then 
lying on Ms back, after catching a crab, with his heels in 
the air, and his hobnails glistening in the sunbeams. After 
working in that way for an hour, and finding that he had 
scarcely gained half a mile, he naturally enough began to 
feel discouraged, so he took some more rum to sustain him, 
and tugged away again for another hour with all his mi^ht. 
Never before had he felt his boat pull so heavily, even when 
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he had two tons of potatoes in it. Sometliing was the 
matter for certain, for he had not pulled it a quarter of a 
mile during the last hour. Her bottom must be dirty, he 
thought, though Daub, the boatman, had given it a coat of 
coal tar only a month before. Were the tides always stronger 
on Christmas Day 1 he wondered, or what could the matter 
be ] The boat was as hard to move as a brewer's vat. 

As he was pushing away at the oars, and pondering over 
the mysterious cause of his slow progress, he perchance 
looked round, when he saw that Polly and Billy were tow- 
ing the empty bushel basket behind — ^by a long line affixed 
to the handles — and were enjoying the fun of their mimic 
water-logg^ ship, in cliildish ignorance of the hard labour 
they were inflicting on their perspiring father. Mr. Kjtiipps 
dropped his oars, dragged the basket into the boat, and 
slapped Polly and Billyhs heads until their ears were as red 
as lobsters' legs. He then lighted his pipe, spat on his 
hands, and resumed the oars ; but by the time he had done 
all that, the boat had drifted back nearly opposite to Bandi- 
coot Brush. 

It would make a very long chapter were I to follow 
that dolorous Christmas party on their tiresome homeward 
passage, and describe all that they said, did, and suffered. 
Were I to tell how Mr. Eaiipps pushed and tugged against 
wind and tide, and gradually got weary, cross, and drunk. 
How he profanely cursed his wife, for persisting in hoisting 
a large gingham umbrella, which, he said, stopped the boat's 
way more than the bushel basket had done ; and, finally, 
how he threw the umbreUa overboard and the basket too. 
How Mrs. Knipps thereupon got spiteful, and nagged at her 
husband until he grew uproariously wrath, and threatened 
to pull the plug out of the boat, and drown them all toge- 
ther. How a fierce recrimination was kept up after they 
reached their home, until it got to fighting pitch ; and after 
beating his wife with his bridle reins, and receiving in return 
a stunning knock on the head with the tongs, Mr. Knipps, 
in a paroxysm of drunken frenzy, smashed every portable 
article in the house, from the Dutch clock in the corner, to 
liis grandmother's old-fashioned china tea-pot on the mantel- 
piece. 

It would be tedious, too, to record all the minor miseries 
of Mrs. Knipps and her children, consequent upon their 
day's pleasure. How the poor baby cried all that night 
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(despite every attempt to soothe him, with rattle and spoon, 
and every article in the toy way that could be procured), 
until Mrs. Knipps, in tracing the cause of such unusual 
grief, discovered two Ticks in a tender part of her infant's 
person ; and how she soon afterwards found two more Ticks 
on herself. How Polly and Billy's faces were blistered by 
the sun, and all their new clothes were spoiled with salt 
water and mud. My readers may reflect, if they choose, 
over the summary of disagreeables in these last two para- 
graphs, and draw their own deductions therefrom ; and 
however much opinions may vary on the merits of the story, 
there will doubtless be a unanimous conclusion that the 

Knipps family did not spend a very merry Christmas. 

****** 

On New Year's-eve, Mr. and Mrs. Knipps were sitting in 
their parlour in moody silence ; indeed, they had scarcely 
exchanged half-a-dozen words since their fracas on Christ- 
mas-day. At length Mr. Knipps rose from his seat, and 
walking over to his wife, kissed her affectionately; and 
with a look which showed that he felt more than he could 
•express in words, asked her to forgive him for his late un- 
manly conduct, of which he felt thoroughly ashamed. 

" I have been fretting for the last five or six days, Polly ; 
and I have been thinking very seriously all that time too. I 
can see plainly enough that I have been a downright fool 
for many years past, and I have resolved to mend. I know 
the reason why I cannot make my farm pay ; why I am in 
debt and difficulties, and why I am so often in bad health 
and in bad tempef. The bills on the file will show that 1 
have had the rum keg filled ten times during this year, 
which is enough to make any man ashamed of himself. The 
cost of that stuff would have kept us all in clothes, or have 
bought half-a-dozen good cows ; but the actual price of it is 
not, perhaps, the worst part of the evil; I have wasted 
hundreds of hours this year in squandering my strength and 
my money, and in acquiring pernicious habits. That is why 
I'm so much worse off than some of my steady, sober neigh- 
bours. Yes, Polly, the rum keg has been the blighting cause 
of oui' unhappiness, and has filled our home with discord ; it 
is that which has withered the tender love we once felt for 
each other ; which has mortgaged our farm, and made me 
miserable. It is strong drink which has so often made me 
surly to you. and the poor children, and which tempted me 
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to beat you, and smash all our little bits of things on Christ- 
mas-day. But it shall do so no more, Polly ; for, with God's 
help, I am determined to put that curse out of my house en- 
tirely. Here, I give you my hand, PoUy, and the word of a 
man who loves you dearly, that I will never taste grog again 
as long as I live. To-morrow is New Year*s-day, and I hope 
to begin a new life altogether, and to set a Christian ex- 
ample to my children. May God help me to do so, for I am 
too weak to do it of myself," added Mr. Enipps, burstmg 
into tears. 

Polly's tears gushed forth too, as she returned the warm 
embrace of her repentant husband ; and she sobbed out with 
a tenderness which she had long forgotten to exhibit : 

" It is not aU your fault. Bill, my dear ! I feel I am very 
much to blame for not striving to make your home more 
happy, — ^for you always loved your home. I have often 
given way to a bad temper, and have said sharp things to 
you, when Ij cfaght to have said soothing things, or have 
been silent altogether, and wore a smiling face. I have 
often, too, taunted you with running us into difficulties, 
when I ought to have tried to help you out of them, or to 
have borne our trials with patience. 

" I own how foolish and unkind I was. Bill, in refusing 
to entertain the Boozems on Christmas-day, after you had 
invited them ; for I know you are fond of a chat with old 
Joe, now and then. You have a right to invite who you 
please to our house, of course ; and I showed great disrespect 
to you when I objected to your doing so. I am sure I 
grieved you, for which I am very, very sorry. 

" I have done wrong, dear," added Polly, throwing her 
arms round her husband's neck, " but pray forgive me, and 
I will promise never to grieve you in a similar way again. 
It cheers my heart more than I can express to hear you say 
you mean to make a fresh start, and I intend to start afresh 
with you. I will begin the new year in a new way of Hfe, 
and, with God's help, I hope henceforward to see our home 
the abode of love, peace, and joy." 
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TWO NOISY BOYS IN A BELFKY. 

An old gentleman, whose varied experience has furnished 
me with many subjects for my pen, has supplied me with 
the following authentic incident, which I narrate for the 
special advantage of my youthful readers. Of course, adults 
can read my narrative, if they are inchned ; but I trust they 
^vill kindly bear in mind that it is written to please and 
instruct young minds. 

" Wlien I was a boy, which is a good many years ago, 
Mr. Boomerang," said my venerable Mend, who was reclining 
in an old arm-chair in my study. " When I was a curly- 
headed little boy, nine or ten years of age, I went one 
Sunday afternoon, as usual, to our village church, in com- 
pany with my brother, who was about two years younger 
than myself. The church was a moderate-size building, and 
was graced with a small beU tower, surmounted by a conical 
spire, like the extinguisher of a kitchen candlestick. 

" On that afternoon, my brother and I seated ourselves 
in one of the galleries, instead of our accustomed place in 
the lower part of the church. Soon our attention was 
attracted to an open doorway, into a narrow space beliind 
the organ, where a tall youth was pulling a beU-rope with 
great vigour, and with an evident sense of the importance 
of his work. Instantly I conceived a strong desire to have 
a pull at the bell — for I had never tested my skill in that 
kind of music. Upon communicating my longings to my 
brother, I found that he was anxious for a pull too ; so we 
left our pew, and introduced ourselves — ^in boys* imcere- 
monious style — to the youthful bellringer, who condescend- 
ingly allowed each of us to have a pull at his beU for a few 
minutes; but finding that we did not keep correct time 
with our ding-dong, and fearing that he might get into dis- 
repute through our imperfect tolling, he declined our eager 
offers of further assistance at the rbpe, but consented to our 
going aloft to see the bell at work. Accordingly we as- 
cended a dusty ladder, which led to a square wooden turret, 
just above the roof of the church, where a large bell hung 
oil an oaken frame, with a wheel at one end of the axle, 
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and a rope attached thereto, the end of which was in the 
hands of the lad below, who was apparently using extra 
exertions just then to astonish us — ^for the bell was in full 
swing, or * sallee,' and shook the steeple so much that we 
could scarcely stand without holding to the bell-frame or to 
the bars of the windows. 

" The noise was stunning, and at first positively startling ; 
but we soon recovered our senses, and began to make our 
observations, and to communicate them to each other in 
unstudied phraseology, plain, though perhaps not polite — 
for boys are seldom remarkable for strict attention to 
etiquette. 

" * Isn't it a big un. Jack V remarked my brother, with 
his eyes full of wonder. I saw his lips move on full stretch, 
and his countenance express awftd admiration, as he nodded 
at the clanging bell, but I could not hear a word he uttered ; 
so I replied at the top of my voice, * I can't hear you. Bob I 
you must squall like an upstairs lodger in a house on fire.' 

" * Isn't it a big un. Jack ?' repeated Bob, with the utmost 
emphasis, and with his hands to his mouth in boatswain's 
fashion, so that I heard him plainly above the deafening din. 

" * Yes, a regular whopper,' I replied ; and then we com- 
menced a dialogue (which I need not detail) in the same 
elevated key, and shrieked and hooted like a couple of owls, 
in order to fdUy satisfy ourselves that our voices could sound 
louder than the labouring bell. At the same time, we were 
innocently unconscious that we were creating a sensation 
beneath us, or we should have certainly chosen some other 
occasion and some other place for trying the strength of our 
lungs. We had no idea of making a disturbance in a church, 
above all other places — ^for, though I say it, Mr. Boomerang, 
we were too well-bred to be wilfully guilty of such ill 
manners, nay, such gross wickedness, as to desecrate God's 
Holy Temple. 

" In the meantime, however, there was quite a commotion 
in the church, almost amounting to a panic. The minister 
had ascended to his pulpit, and the clerk to his desk, when 
our shrill voices startled them and their congregation too. 
The mysterious question, * Isn't it a big un, Jack ?' and the 
equally mystical reply, * Yes, a regular whopper,' sounded 
through the ventilators in the ceiling, almost as plainly as 
if we had been shouting in the body of the buildmg itself, 
while our loud hooting and howling was TieaiA. eNen \si^x^ 

W 
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distinctly, and 'which the trembling old saston believed was 
a break-out among the ghosts in the vaults. 

" Some of the congregation looked at each otherin amaze- 
ment while the extraordinary riot was at its height, and 
others looked gravely comical. The parson looked at the 
clerk, and the clerk looked at the beadle, who looked as 
fierce as a Fijian warrior ; then grasped his dub*— or rather 
his cane — ^as if fairly resolved to wreak vengeance upon the 
heads of those enemies to peace and concord as soon as he 
could find them, and waddled down the aisle as fast as he 
could move his ponderous body. It was some minutes 
before he could divine from whence the heathenish yells 
proceeded — ^for they were unlike the disturbances which he 
was so frequently called upon to quell. He had, alas ! to 
his sorrow, and to the disgrace of some of the unruly boys 
of the parish, often been obliged to exercise his authority^to 
keep order in the church porch, and to flog some of those 
thoughtless triflers who had so little veneration for the sanc- 
tity of God's House, as to create noises and disturbance 
during Divine Service, to the annoyance of the congregation, 
as weU as to the distraction of the minister in the pulpit. 

"When Mr. Budd, the beadle, got outside the church- 
doors, he soon ascertained that the objectionable sounds 
came from the bell-turret: So upstairs he hastened, and 
with difficulty squeezed his big body through the little door- 
way behind the organ, gave a terrible scowl, in passing, at 
the tall youth, who was still tolling the bell (which signified 
that he owed him a caning, and would not forget to pay him 
when he came down), and began to ascend the dusty ladder, 
which was not a very easy or dignified job for a bulky parish 
beadle with his best gold-laced Sunday coat on. 

* " Just as my brother and I were singing with all our might, 

* How doth the little busy bee,' the fat head and shoulders 
of Mr. Budd appeared through the trap opening of the turret, 
which put a stop to our music in a moment, and made us 
shrink into our humblest dimensions — for we had a whole- 
some dread of beadles, as most little boys have, or had, in 
those good old times, when beadles were men of more im- 
portance than they are now-a-days. In another moment or 
two my terrified brother Bob and myself were hopping about 
the shaking turret like scalded frogs, and humbly beting 
the irate functionary to have mercy upon us ; but he totally 

disregarded our petitions, or ovii\ou4ftcxftaEaB<yrhich further 
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.astoiinded the congregation below), and flogged us until he 
was satisfied he had given us sufficient, or else was thoroughly 
-winded. and not able to cane us any more. While Mr. Budd 
was taking a rest and wiping the perspiration from his red 
face, my brother and 1 descended the ladder faster than 
lampIi^teiTB, and rushed out of the doorway behind the 
arg^Q, receiving a savage kick each from the bellringer as 
we depaiFted ; tiien we made the best of our way downstairs, 
and out of the church, with hundreds of flasliing eyes fol- 
lowing, us^ and with more ma/rks than we had ever before 
received in one day, some of which were plainly traceable 

sereai weeks afterwards." 

****** 

Seme readers may be inclined to think that there is nothing 
in thd foregoing incident very creditable to my old friend's 
yom^ head, or his heart either. So I think ; and my old 
^di^id is of the same opinion himself. He did not tell the 
stoij eaoiltingly — ^far from it ; but he is especially anxious 
for the welfiare of young people ; and in his endeavours to 
instmot, as well as to amuse them, he sometimes refers to 
his own youthful follies or foibles — ^not for the imitation of 
'Others, but for the purpose of warning them of the treacher- 
-OHS by-paths, from the highway of virtue and wisdom, which 
he has incautiously taken on his life's journey, and which 
haare invariably led him into a labyrinth of briars and nettles. 

This incident could be appHed to a good many persons 
and positions in every-day life, and a useful moral drawn 
-therefrom ; many analogous cases are before my mind as I 
write. I can picture a multitude of thoughtless youths who 
are now (touting and hooting (like my friend and his brother 
Bob in the belfry) in the feverish excitement of sensual 
pleaaures, and are unconscious that their riotous revelry is 
neai:d above the discord by which they are surrounded. 
But Mr. Budd will visit them very soon, in the shape of 
4U)hes and pains, and shattered nerves — ^for they may be 
assured they will not transgress Nature's laws with impunity. 
They had better cease their uproar, and come down from 
the belfry to their proper seats, like good boys, before the 
beadle mounts the ladder with his rattan, and makes them 
; smart. 

And those two half-tipsy youths, whose fresh, ruddy faces, 
and wrinkled coats indicate that they have just come on 
rfihore from the London ship, which dro^j^^d axid^ot ^a^ 

\\— ^ 
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night in Sydney Cove. They reel along George-street, wildly 
exulting in their new-found liberty, in being able to indulge 
their long pent-up propensities without dread of admonitions 
from parents or guardians. They fancy, too, that as they 
are far away from home, in a strange place, where no person 
knows them, their debauchery will not attract attention to 
their prejudice. But they are egregiously mistaken, poor 
fellows ! Mr. Budd, or his representative, will visit tiiem 
by-and-by, and sadly they will feel the stripe of his casti- 
gatory cane. K they escape the talons of the birds of prey 
which are constantly on the watch for such green goslmgs, 
they will not whoUy escape the notice of the respectable^ 
portion of our community, which they will, perhaps, soon 
discover to their great disadvantage. Many a young man 
has injured his prospects in the colony by indulgmg in 
riotous excesses on his first arrival with some of his fellow-* 
passengers, under the foolish idea that he could do so with 
impunity in a place where he was a complete stranger ; 
whereas, the fact of his being a new arrival had attracted^ 
special attention to his intemperance and his swaggering* 
impudence. 

Examples — ^not among young folks only — might be mul- 
tiplied of persons who are " wasting their substance in riotous 
living," disturbing their peaceable neighbours, wrecking their 
health and their reputation too, and, worse than aU, perilling 
their immortal peace ; while they seem — ^like the boys in 
the belfry — ^unconscious of their foUy and danger, or eke^ 
utt^ly careless about it. Alas ! we often see Mr. Budd 
come to such in the form of grim death, to startle them in 
their revelry, and to hurry them off to their doom whicb- 
they have been preparing for throughout their lives.' 

" The path of duty is the path of safety" for either young 
or aged travellers.' Had my friend and his brother attended 
to that maxim they would have taken their usual seats in 
church, like good boys, on the afternoon referred to, and 
thus saved themselves the subsequent disaster which befel 
them. In order clearly to perceive the path of duty at all 
times, it is necessary to ask for Divine light ; and if we ask 
aright we shall receive plain direction and guidance for 
every day's journey. 
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INFLUENZA SEASON. 

^SCENE : Sydney, King Street comer, on a drizzling day. Two 
friends (Minton and Timmins) meet, and sliake hands ; tliey 
are both suffering from tlie prevailing e]pedemic. 

Minton : Good bordig, Bister Tibbids ! How are you 1 I 
>thought you were off to Boretod Bay — ^ha teez — ha teez ! 
(sneezes.) 

Timmins: How are you, Bidtod] Dasty bordid, this. 
-Tve bid laid up with tlus confounded influedsa, ad bissed 
the steaber. How is Bissis Bidtod, and Biss Baria ? ha 
Jieezer 1 ha teez 1 (sneezes violently,) 

Minion: They are all very bad at hobe. By-the-bye, 
Tibbids, what rebedy do you use for this epedebic 1 

Timmins : Why, by bedical bad gave be sobe dasty bix- 
ture ; I dod't dow what it is bade of, but I thik it |^has dode 
he good. Whighezm ! ha teezum ! (sneezes hysterically.) 

MirUon: You bust have bid precious bad, thed, if the 

bedicine has dode you ady good at all ; for you — ^pardod me 

— ^you look just dow like a frost-bitted ghost. But dod't 

.stadd there id the raid, Tibbids. Cobe with be to the Be- 

tropolitad Hotel, add have a basid of buttod broth. 
****** 

K the above brief colloquy has the least resemblance to a 
joke, it is a very grim one, and thousands of folks in Sydney 
wiU confess that the influenza is as foreign to fun as a fly in 
your eye, or a splinter up your thumb-nail. Its peculiar 
effect upon the powers of speech of its victims is well under- 
stood, though that is the least distressing symptom of the 
malady, which oppresses both body and mind in a manner 
which no pen in the world could describe. 

I was recently in company with a gentleman, whose brain 
jcontains perhaps as extensive a variety of lore as any cranium 
in the land, and while trying to indite an ordinary letter, he 
passed his hand across his capacious brow, and confessed 
" that he had the greatest difficulty in drawing a single 
rational idea from his bemuddled organs." Whik «utt«t- 
•afrards reSecting on that admission of a gi:ea\> TEmidL,\ n^^s^ 
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constrained to sympathise with all those persons whose pro- 
fessions demand the constant exercise of their intellect ; and 
as I did so I wondered how far that fellow-feeling was 
general. How many readers of the morning papers would 
soften their criticisms, in these suffering.times, if they missed 
the usual force, sparkle, and point in the leading columns ; 
and how many would sigh commiseratingly over the .proba- 
bility of those ideas having flowed from the aching brains of 
the writers as vapidly as mouldy ink from a rusty pen ? 
How many persons in that sneezing congregation, yesterday, 
pitied the poor sufiering parson in the pulpit, as he laboured 
to make his misty syllogisms as clear as sunlight. How 
many considerate souls sympathised with their worthy pas- 
tor's swollen nose, and awed down their smirks when he 
called " Moses " Boses, or when he languidly told them " to* 
udite id siggig the didty-didth psalb." And what proportion, 
of the hearers went home complaining that the sermon was 
" not up to the mark," compared with those who generously 
reflected how arduously their dispirited minister had toiled^ 
for the last few days, to urge his flagging brain to its duties, 
and to thi7ik out that forty-five minutes sermon. 

Then again, I wondered if sympathy was active enough in 
mercantile circles 1 Whether that merchant would pardon 
his drowsy clerk, for making a few blunders in that compli- 
cated account-current? and whether that master draper, 
(who was rather cross because customers had been scarce 
lately,) would debit Influenza with the failure of his shiver- 
ing shopman to persuade that strong-minded old lady to buy 
a "shepherd's plaid scarf," instead of a "M'Gregor tartan 
shawl," which was not in their stock ? I thought a little 
too, about milliners' girls, and hard-working girls in general ; 
many of whom have to please iQ and irritable mistresses, 
and to look pleasantly at troublesome customers, while their 
interesting little noses look as mottled as blighted mazarine 
cherries. Then I began to commiserate schoolmasters and 
mistresses, and to wonder how they preserved their patience, 
amidst their hosts of little snifflers ; but I suddenly remem- 
bered that it was holiday season, and that all those liberated 
ladies and gentlemen would probably be in bed ; so I b^an 
to envy them, until I was seized with a fit of sneezing, which 
made me forget everything but my own discomfort, and 
created a mental uneasiness lest I should sneeze my hat off 
into the muddy street, and liave a \oi\^ (^-aa^ «S^ \k»\ for 
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the wind was gusty, and running after my hat is an exercise 
to which I am not at all partial. 

During one of the brief intervals of sunshine, last week, I 
ventured out of doors again, for an hour — ^muffled up to the 
nose like a Norway skipper-and in that short time I saw 
enough to keep my sympathies in exercise to the present 
moment. Of course I condoled with the two unlucky ladies, 
who slipped down, opposite to the celebrated Doctor's door, 
and woefully bedaubed their dresses and their kid gloves 
with whity-brown mud. Though I was not near enough to 
help them up again, I felt for their discomfiture, but I 
eould not indorse their ungenerous insinuation, " that the 
doctor aforesaid, had pipeclayed his pathway to increase his 
surgical practice," for doctors in general have more than 
enough legitimate work at the present time. 

I took warning by the downfall of the two ladies, how- 
evBT, and picked my way along very warily, for a tumble in 
the mud is decidedly unpleasant to my taste. To say no- 
thing of the risk of sprains, broken bones, and bruises, a 
person never looks so well, directly after he gets up, as he 
did before he fell down, and he always loses dignity, in pro- 
portion to the number of s^iectators around him, and the 
quantity of mire which may be sticking to his apparel. Be- 
sides, if he were to be unfortunate enough to dislocate his 
hip, or break half his ribs, five minutes would at least elapse 
before he saw signs of genuine sympathy among the bye- 
standers ; for it seems as natural for one person to laugh at 
another^s downfall, as to laugh under the influence of tickling 
fingers. I observed as I went along that pipeclay footpaths 
are common in the eastern suburbs of the city ; and if I con- 
fess that I wished two aldermen had shpped down, instead 
of the two ladies before mentioned, I hope it "vvill not be 
supposed that I bear ill-will to the worthy civic dignitaries 
of that ward. On the contrary, I have great respect for 
them ; but I thought it was probable, if such a mishap oc- 
curred to them, that they would take it as a reminder of 
neglected duty, and would forthwith send a few Corporation 
carts, and labourers, to sprinkle a little sand over those 
glycerine pathways. It is not likely that those poor ladies 
would have influence enough to effect so much public good ; 
besides, I think that either pipeclay or clay pipes are less 
distasteful in the hands of the male sex, than in the gloved 
hands of delicate females, i 
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As I continued my walk, I noticed an unsavoury steam 
rising from the damp, mouldy dwellings in several of thq 
narrow lanes of the city, where the sun's rays slanted down 
on them ; and I wished that some Australian " Peabody " 
would come nobly forward, and erect model-dwellings for 
the poor, and do his own heart good at the same time. 
Then I began to speculate whether any of those persons who 
have lately found the influenza so terrible to bear, even when 
surrounded by all the comforts which wealth can produce, 
ever thought of their poor sick neighbours in some of those 
grimy hovels, who have to suffer amidst poverty and a lack 
of common necessaries. How acceptable a few old clothes, 
a few bags of coal, and a little delicate food would be to 
some of those unhappy ones, I thought ; and how easy it 
would be for those rich folks to spare such trifles. 

The wild, murky clouds soon began to wrap up the sun, 
and to damp my spirits at the same time, so I hastened home 
again to my snug fireside, thankful indeed that I had those ' 
comforts, and heartily wishing that everybody else had a 
home and a fireside. Anon, the wind began to roar round 
my chimney-pot again, and the hard rain to patter on my 
window-pane ; the gloom of night gathered around, and the 
lighthouse-keeper at South Head had lit up his lantern. 
^ ! a dismal night for poor sailors on the lee shore, I 
soliloquised, while I gazed through my dormer. I hope all 
those who have not got a '* good offing " have got good 
tight vessels under them ; that they are not overladen, and 
that their rigging and sails are sound, otherwise we shall 
hear more sad news of wrecks in a day or two. Then I 
thought how miserable it must be for poor sailors who have 
the influenza, to stand shivering at the wheel in such a rough 
night as that. At the same time I pictured a drenched 
shepherd, hobbling home to his lonely hut in the far bush, 
after being out all day in the rain, watching his sheep ; and 
I decided at once that I would rather be a sailor than a 
shepherd ; for I should at any rate have my messmates to 
speak to, and there would be comfort even in hearing a 
fellow creature sneeze. But to go home to an empty hut, 
to make my own fire, and cook my own supper ; then to sit 
moodily nodding at the back log in the chmmey, and pic- 
turing " old bogies " in the smoke, until drowsiness drove 
me to my solitary couch ; ugh ! I shouldn't like that at 
^^' ,. I P^ty poor shepherds, fox tiiey \iaNft ^o few social 
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privileges. Though I don't wish to make them discontented 
with their lot, I do wish they had a few more civilised com- 
forts and conveniences, and the disposition to prize them ; 
that they had plenty of nice books to beguile their many 
hours of loneliness. ' Perhaps some kind master or mistress, 
who may read this sketch, will be induced to look over their 
libraries, and send a box of books to their station, for the 
use of the shepherds, the next time the team goes up. 

At length I withdrew from my dreary look out at the 
window, and stirred my fire into a cheerful blaze ; then I 
began to cogitate on brighter subjects. As my hope became 
stimulated, I soon perceived that although much mischief, 
misery, and inconvenience had been caused by the late in- 
clement weather, that those evils are insignificant, compared 
with the blessings which the timely rain wiU confer upon 
this erst thirsty land. Happily the temperature has been 
genial for the season, and grass has sprung up rapidly 
where it was much needed. Sharp frosts will doubtless 
injure it, but only partially, and there will be plenty of fresh 
feed for the flocks and herds. The sun will acquire ad- 
ditional power each day, and we may reasonably anticipate 
a thriving spring, a luxuriant summer, and a plentiftd bar- 
vest. In a few months the whole face of nature wiU be 
blooming with flowers, and new verdure ; the orchards will 
be teeming with fruit, and the birds will fiU the air with 
melody. Then this sneezing season of influenza will be for- 
gotten, by most of us, for we shall have warm sunshine 
around us, and, it is to be hoped, we shall have health in 
our homes, and " summer in our souls." 

" Be still, sad heart ! an^ cease repining ; 
! Behind the clouds is the sun still shining ; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall. 

Some days must be dark and dreary."— Zo»ig/e//otr. 
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DONT FORGET YOUE POOR OLD MOTHER ! 

One afternoon, nearly twenty years ago, a young man was^ 
actively engaged behind the counter of a general store, in 
the interior of New South Wales. The day was wet, and 
customers were scarce ; so Mr. Bustle, who was a careftd 
economist of time, as well as of his means, employed him- 
self in dusting and re-arranging the scanty assortment of 
goods on his shelves — for he wisely endorsed the old adage, 
" that goods well kept are half sold." If rats and mice were 
not entirely excluded from his premises, it was not the fault 
of Benjamin Bustle ; and they had not a very peaceable time 
therein. They were not allowed to nestle their mischievous- 
brood among the prints and calicoes on his drapery shelves, 
nor to burrow undisturbed into the cheeses, packages of 
starch, or other favourite commodities on the grocery side 
of his shop. Mr. Bustle was an industrious man, and, al- 
though but a young beginner in business, with a very small 
capital, at a time of almost general distress and commercial 
stagnation throughout the colony, he was, nevertheless, a 
thriving man, because he managed to live below his in- 
come. Thus he gradually increased his stock, which, as I 
before stated, he took care to keep in good saleable con- 
dition. 

Mr. Bustle had just given the finishing touch to his haber- 
dashery shelves, on the afternoon referred to, and was stand- 
ing gazing on his little stock-in-trade (which he knew was 
all paid for), and wondering whether he would have suffici- 
eiit cash, by the ensuing week, to enable him to replenish 
his store from the Sydney market, when in walked Mr. Dubbs,. 
a gentleman who resided in the neighbourhood. 

" I have called to asked you, Mr. Bustle, if you will buy 
a bank draft on London for £25," said Mr. Dubbs. " I re- 
ceived it a day or two ago, and, commercially speaking, it is 

no use to me, for, you know, I am not in business. I 
be glad if you will cash it for me. You shaU have it 
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" If I bought it, I should hare to resell it in Sydney," 

said Mr. Bustle ; " and I do not know the present rate of 

exchange. I have no use for it myself, for I am not in a 

position to import goods from England, though I hope to 

do so some day. I am much obliged to you for offering the 

draft to me, but I must decline purchasing it." 

* * * * * * 

"Is anything troubling you, my dear?" inquired Mrs. 
Bustle, when her husband sat down to tea, an hour or two 
afterwards, in an unusually thoughtful mood. 

" No, lore ; nothing is actually troubling me,** replied Mr. 
Bustle, " but I cannot remove an impression from my mind 
that I ought to buy that bank draft which Mr. Dubbs offered 
me this afternoon, and send it to my mother. Since the- la- 
mented death of several members of my family I have been 
uncertain as to her pecimiary position ; and I feel a strange 
uneasiness on the subject to-night, nor can I reason it 
away." 

** WeU, my dear, buy the draft, and send it by the first 
ship that sails to England," replied Mrs. Bustle. " If you 
think your mother wants it, send it by all means ; it is a 
positive duty." 

" I do not see that I can afford it," said Mr. Bustle, 
musingly. " I want to go to Sydney to buy goods next 
week, and the purchase of that draft would take nearly 
half my stock of ready money. You know it is useless to 
ask for credit, now that failures are so frequent, and almost 
every person is viewed with distrust. No, I cannot afford 
to be over liberal just now. I will, however, write and ask 
my mother how she is circumstanced ; and if I learn that 
she requires pecuniary aid from me, I will send it at once. 
A few months' delay will not matter much to her, and I 
shall be able to spare money more conveniently by-and-bye. 
I could turn that £24 twice over in the interim. Yes, that 
is the best plan," added Mr. Bustle decisively ; and then he 
began to converse upon some other subject, and tried to 
banish the bank draft from his thoughts altogether. 

That night, after he retired to bed, he was unusually 
restless, and in some unaccountable way his thoughts per- 
sistently dwelt upon the purchase of the draft. There he 
lay, rolling about as restless as if he had a heavy draft to 
pay, and no money to pay it with. Vainly he tried to "woo 
**Natnre'8 aofb nnrse ;" she would not "be ^oo^Sl \s^ Vxssl- 
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At length he felt so strongly the desire to send the draft 
Lome, that he resolved to do it, and very soon after he had 
thus decided he feU asleep. 

The next morning he informed his wife of his resolution, 
and she kindly commended it^ That same day the draft 
was purchased, and enclosed in a long loving letter to his 
dear mother, far over the sea ; and then Mr. Bustle went 
about his usual occupations, cheerful and happy, under the 
.»en8e of having performed ^ imperatiye moi^ obligation. 

Reader, please to let your fancy fly forward a few months 
^om the date of my story, and then take a long leap with 
me oyer the vast expanse of ocean, which rolls its rugged 
waves between this great continent and the dear uttle 
island almost beneath us, whither our hearts' fond affections 
so often wander in rapture, tinged with melancholy. Ac- 
company me, in imagination, into a humble, though comfort- 
able cottage, in one of the rural parts of old England. 'Tis 
<a cold winter's day ; the leafless hedgerows are white with 
rime, and the north-east wind is howling through the tree- 
tops, Hke the weird voice of famine. Inside that cottage 
we see an aged widow bowed down with grief. She is sit- 
ting all alone, mourning for dear ones recently gone to the 
grave. She is sighing, too, for an absent son, far away — 
one whose manly arm she at one time fondly hoped would 
be the stay of her declining strength; whose youthful 
energy would be exerted to minister to her wants, when 
age and infirmity precluded all active efforts on her part. 
" Ah !" she sighs, " I once had a devoted son beside me, 
whose fond embrace often cheered my widowed heart, and 
whose endearing words often Hghtened my heavy burden of 
anxiety. Frequently in his boyhood days has he hung about 
my neck, and whispered in my comforted ears — dear mother ! 

/When thou art feeble, old, and grey. 
My healthful arm shall be thy stay I' 

"Yes, he sincerely meant it too; *and, were he near me 
now, he would shield me to the utmost of his power from 
aught that threatens my comfort and peace. But ah, dear 
boy I little does he know my present indigence, or, far as he 
is from me, he would find means to succour me. I will not 
doubt his affection. How can I ? But he is far away from 
e, and months must elapse \)eioTel caxi\^\»\iMCL'^Q^ isaY 
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position. Meantime, I am here alone — ^bereaved, and over- 
whelmed with sorrow. Gaunt poverty is at my door, and 
my threadbare purse contains my last shilling. Very soon 
my Kttle household comforts, and all those treasured me- 
mentoes of happier days must be sacrificed to supply my 
actual necessities. My lot is hard, and I cannot but weep 
over it. 

" But, praise God ! though cast down, I am not in de- 
spair," says the widow, as a gleam of heavenly sunshine 
makes her smile through her tears. " I am not alone, for the 
*God of the widow' hath promised never to leave me, nor 
forsake me. * I will trust and not be afraid.' " She reaches- 
a book from a shelf beside her — the Bible — ^whose sacred 
pages her late beloved husband had often bedewed 
with tears of joy and gratitude during long years of sick- 
ness. " This precious book abounds with comforting pro- 
mises," says the widow, " and they are all as sure as the 
glories of Heaven." She opens the book, and reads a text 
specially marked by the pencil of her late afflicted husband. 
" I have been young, and now am old ; yet have I not 
seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread." 

But look outside the cottage again for a moment, reader ! 
See the village postman hastily approaching with his letter- 
bag strung before him. Scarcely has the poor widow read 
the comforting passage just quoted, when she is startled by 
the sharp rap-tap of the postman at her door ; she hastens 
to open it, and receives into her trembhng hands a regis- 
tered letter from her absent son, containing the bank draft 
for £25, and an affectionately worded promise that he will 
henceforward supply her with the means of procuring every 
material comfort she needs, as long as she shall Hve. 

That promise was faithfully kept ; and so far from grow- 
ing poorer, Mr. Bustle rapidly grew rich. I have often 
heard him say, that it was one of the happiest reflectiona 
of his life, that he did not forget his poor old mother. 
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A RUSTIC LOVE STORY. 

JONATHAN SPROUTS AND PHCEBE SKIMMER. 

CHAPTER I. 

Jonathan Sprouts loved Phoebe Skimmer, as fondly as 
schoolboy ever loved almond hardbake : and Phoebe loved 
Jonathan a little bit, but not a soul knew the delicate secret, 
except her bosom companion Betsy Brown, who lived within 
call of a shrill cooey. 

Jonathan was a roundheaded, honest young rustic, and at 
the time my story commences, had not been long out from 
the quiet little vfllage of Dumplyn, in Devonshire. He was 
hired immediately after his arrival by Mr. Murphy, the 
market gardener, to drive a horse and cart, and to make 
himself generally useful. Phoebe was a dairyman's daughter, 
a. buxom lassie of twenty-two, whose principal duties were 
to help milk her father's cows, polish the rnilk cans, and 
ride in a yellow cart with her brother Bob, twice a day, 
round their milk-walk. In addition thereto, she super- 
intended the domestic affairs of the household, for her mo- 
ther had been dead some years. 

Jonathan used to blush like a mangel-wurzel whenever he 
met Phoebe, and Phoebe used to feel as funny as if she had 
a live mouse in her pocket whenever she met Jonathan; 
but not one word had been exchanged by them on any other 
subject than the state of the weather, although they had 
passed each other daily for five months or more. 

Jonathan was a smart sort of fellow in his way ; he could 
handle a spade, or a pitchfork, or any other farming tool 
with any man in his county, and could beat his master in 
loading a cart for market. He knew how to make the 
bunches of carrots and turnips look most tempting, and to 
turn the heads of the cauliflowers and the hearts of the let- 
tuces to the best advantage : but he was puzzled how to 
turn the heart of Phoebe Skimmer in his favour ; or to make 
known to her the tender state of Ins own heart ; for he 
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^kn&w no more about love making than he did about making 
^ baUoons, or steam-engines. Long he had silently ad- 
mired the pretty dairy-maid, and had spent many sleepless 
hours on his stretcher, making abstruse calculations on the 
jymmiTif. of capital required for a start in the milk line him- 
sdfj with Phoebe for a partner. I do not say that he had 
selfishly counted upon any direct advantages, from a unjpn 
with Phoebe, in the shape of cows, or cow-keeping plant ; or 
that he contemplated taking away her father's customers, as 
well as his daughter, for he believed the maxim " Better is 
■a portion in a wife, than with a wife ; and he who marries 
for wealth sells his liberty /' but as it is not uncommon for 
merceoiary motives to influence the minds of young wife- 
seekers, in other grades of society, it is just possible that 
Jonathan may have encouraged such greedy speculations ; 
thou^ I must, in justice, say, I think the humbler class of 
mankind are seldom chargeable with meanness of that sort. 
His castle-building was, however, usually brought to a dead 
stand — ^by the puzzling question, how was he to woo and 
win the fair object of lus daUy thoughts and nightly dreams, 
who was almost as shy as himself? He had worn out two 
new magnum bonum pens in his efforts to compose a love 
letter, but had never got beyond the first fond sentence, 
** my dear Feeby ;" there his pen stuck fast, like a cart in a 
bog-hole, and all his ideas were as powerless to help it out 
as a dead horse. Had he only been scholar enough to add 
but those two sentences, " I love you ! AVill you have me 
for your husband?" his doubts and suspense might have 
«oon given place to the realisation of his t^nderest wishes ; 
for Phoebe understood plain English. 

I have heard of a similar laconic love letter being sent to 
A young Cornish lass by a love sick shepherd in the far bush, 
who sflkdly wanted a wife to comfort him, as many honest 
bushmen do at this present time. The girl was delighted 
with the straightforward declaration " I love you !" and was 
anxious to reply to the plainly put question, " WiU you 
have me for your husband f in the affirmative ; but how to 
do it she scarcely knew, for unfortunately she could not 
write, and she was unwilling to entrust her secret to a hired 
ficnbe ; so after some consideration, she had recourse to a 
fiymboHc correspondence. Having procured an eye from a 
weep's head, she carefully cleansed it, and wrapping it in a 
look of woo], sent it to her admirer, w\io oi (iova^^ Tv^ciSi;:^ 
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interpreted it to signify eye-wool, or I will. That wa» 
enough for him, it was an unmistakable assent to his pro- 
position, and the consummation of his happiness soon fol- 
lowed. I have seen many lengthy and highly elaborated 
love letters, which did not contain so much honest meaning 
as the comical correspondence of the shepherd and the Cor- 
nish lass : and I may add, for the edification of puzzled 
lovers hke Jonathan, that a frank, common sense avowal of 
their feelings and wishes is all that is necessary in such cir- 
cumstances. 

Had Jonathan added those two important sentences to 
" my dear Feeby," although it is not probable that Phoebe 
woidd have had recourse to sheep's eyes and fleece, for she 
could write tolerably well, her reply would doubtless have 
been the same in effect, " I will,'* and Jonathan would have 
been a rejoicmg man at once. But the ideas never entered 
into his round head, so how could he get them out of it % 
Though he was a little man he had a big heart, and as it ex- 
panded with the increasmg force of his pent-up passion, he 
felt, to use his own expressive words, as if he had a big, 
boiHng hot cabbage inside his breast pocket. It is difficiut 
to conjecture what the consequence would have been, had 
not the wheel of fortune suddenly turned in his favour, in a 
way which I shall briefly relate. 

One very warm afternoon, Jonathan was returning home 
from Sydney market, sitting on his cart laden with stable 
refuse, whistling "The maid with her milking pail," and 
thinking as usual about pretty Phoebe Skimmer and the pro- 
babihty of her oije day being Phoebe Sprouts. When as he 
rose to the top of a httle till in the road, he saw the well- 
known yellow cart coming towards him, with his charmer 
in her straw hat and cream-coloured ribbons, sitting beside 
her brother Bob, who was beating the old white horse with 
the butt end of the whipstick, in ftdl assurance that there 
were no friends of animals near to remind him of " Martin's 
Cruelty Act," or to give him in charge to a constable, to be 
punished as all such savages deserve to be. As the milk 
cart rapidly drew near, Jonathan's practised eye saw in an 
instant, by the eccentric rotation of the off wheel, that the 
linchpin was broken ; consequently he judged that the wheel 
would soon be off altogether, and his beloved Phoebe would 
probably be upset, and her milk cans too. With a prompt- 
ness which love alone can stimulate Yaevxali aa emergency, 
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^Tonathan shouted at the top of his voice : " whoa ! stop ! 
Dang it young un ! hould hard cant ee ? Doan't ee see yer 
/off wheel a wobbUng about loike an old grindstone ?" at the 
same time he slid down from his perch on the load of litter, 
3S hastily as if it had suddenly become dangerously hot, or 
he had just discovered a nest of soldier ants beneath his 
•«eat. The boy Bob, however, mistook the meaning of the 
Mendly outcry, and under the impression that Jonathan had 
some felonious design upon the milk cart and its passengers, 
instead of stopping or holding hard, he whipped the white 
horse into a gallop, in order to escape from the supposed 
bushranger. 

" Drat thee emperence ! Thee art be-wattled, I do 
"believe !" grumbled Jonathan, as he left his own horse 
-standing in the road and ran after the yellow cart, throwing 
out his arms to denote danger, like an excited signal master, 
and shouting " whoa ! stop ! hould hard !'* but with no 
other effect than to make the terrified Bob beat his horse 
harder. Presently the off-wheel parted company with the 
•cart, and rolled into a dyke by the roadside, and simultane- 
^udy Jonathan saw, to his ireat dismay, the vehicle itself 
'descend to the ground, and the next moment his charming 
Phoebe and her savage brother Bob were sprawling in a pool 
of spilt milk. 

With his blushing countenance covered with pity and per- 
^s^iration, Jonathan ran to the rescue; gently raised the 
prostrate maiden, and stammeringly inquired whether she 
had hurt herself. 

" Not at all, thank ee," said Phoebe, while her rosy face, 

"bedewed with new milk, looked as glowing as her bashful 

lover's red plush waistcoat, with pearl buttons. " I'm much 

•obliged to you for helping me up, but I'm sorry to trouble 

you." 

" Doan't ee zay a word about that now," said Jonathan, 
gallantly. " I wanted to stop en from tumbling down, but 
^that young un there wouldn't whoa when I told en to do it. 
I be nation glad thee bean't killed, that I be, sure enough. 
Drabbit it ! what a great gorbey thee must be, to ha druv'd 
along like mad, when I tould en to whoa, as loud as I could 
yell," he added, with an angry glance at Bob, who was rub- 
bing his grazed head and groaning dismaUy. " Coom an 
help un to get the wheel out of the dyke, an put en on 
again. Doan'tee stand there paking an ruloibixi ^^Jcl^V^ 
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ojBf yer head. Dang it ! thee beant half a man to go wallop- 
ing that poor owld bony knacker so mortal hard: thee* 
moight a smashed thee sister up, loike a basket of eggs, and 
it's a marcy thee didn't doot." 

After putting on the straying wheel securely, and picking 
up the battered milk cans, and again tellmg Phoebe he was 
awfully glad her wom't murdered, Jonathan wished her 
good-bye, and returned to his cart, while she and her 
brother Bob retraced their way homeward for a fresh supply 
of milk for their afternoon customers. As she jolted along 
before her empty cans, her heart was quite full of affection 
for Jonathan, who had manifested such tender concern for 
her personal safety. 

Jonathan quickly remounted his elevated seat on the load 
of litter, and after gently waking up his horse with the 
whip, and telling it to " gee up," he resigned himself to a 
delicious contemplation of the late occurrence, and the happy 
contingencies which might accrue therefrom. He recollected 
a thrilling story, which he had read in his boyhood, of a 
gallant young soldier, at great personal risk, stopping four 
runaway horses affixed to a carriage, in which was a young 
lady as beautiful as Phoebe Skimmer. The terrified steeds 
were about to take a flying leap from the top of some lofty 
cHfFs into the sea, when the young soldier stopped them, by 
some means (not very clearly defined), and saved the young 
lady's life. The sequel of the story was, that the gallant 
young soldier married the grateful young lady, who was the 
only daughter of a wealthy baronet. 

It was not difficult for Jonathan to draw a pleasing 
analogy between that case and the one in which he had 
lately taken so conspicuous a part. Phoebe was certainly 
not the daughter of a wealthy baronet, but she was the 
daughter of an honest dairyman, and was perhaps worth a 
carriage full of titled ladies as far as domestic qualities and 
working powers were concerned. He regretted of course 
that he had not succeeded in stopping the milk cart, before 
the wheel wobbled off into the drain : there the analogy 
was again interrupted, still his kindly intentions were evi- 
dently understood by Phoebe, and he tickled his heart by 
believing that she would by and by show her appreciation 
of his zeal for the preservation of her life and limbs in a 
similar way the rich young lady did to the poor young 
soldier. On the whole, \iQ regarded the incident as a. 
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foitanate one for him : the runaway wheel had given a 
&yoiirable turn to his prospects, for he now had a reason- 
able pretext for calling upon Mr. Skimmer, to inquire if the 
graze on the white horse's hip was healing, and whether the 
hair was b^mning to grow over the wound on his boy Bob's 
head, and to explain to the dairyman his experienced views 
of linchpins and leather washers for cart wheels. At the 
8ame time he intended to keep a keen look out for an oppor- 
tunity of declaring his love for Phoebe. 

Mr. Murphy was one of those good-natured employers 
who gave^ their men Saturday afternoon for recreation ; so 
on the next Saturday after the above recorded event, Jona- 
than greased his boots and oiled his hair, and put on a clean 
shirt ; then shouldering a gunny bag, in which he had put a 
newly-eut water melon, nearly as big as a milking paU-a 
present for Phoebe — he set off for Mr. Skunmer's farm, which 
was about two miles distant across the country. 

Mr. Skimmer was sitting on the top rail of a pigsty, 
smoking his pipe, and watching some snubby-nosed pigs at 
their supper trough, as Jonathan drew near with the bag on 
his back. 

" Grood evening, neighbour," was Mr. Skimmer's salute to 
Jonathan, with whom he had previously a nodding acquaint- 
anceship. 

"Grood evening. Master Skimmer," said Jonathan. "A 
foine evening this, ony plaguey warm, and the skeeters are 
real spiteful across the swamps yonder, they do poke their 
horns into a fellow loike cranky young steers. How's the 
old horse's hip ? and how's Bob's head "?" 

" Nicely, thank ee," said Mr. Skimmer. " You are the 
man who picked my girl up the other day, after she got 
spilt. She told me all about it, and I'm much obHged to 
you." 

" That's naught, measter ; doan't ee speak about it," said 
Jonathan, modestly ; at the same time he was about to ask 
if Phoebe was all right, but his heart suddenly seemed to 
shrivel up like a sunburnt mushroom, so he asked how the 
cows were getting on ? 

" Capitally ! they are as sleek as young rats in a bam," 
said Mr. Skimmer, with a smirk of professional pride, like 
an encored fiddler, " there's a nice bit of feed in the paddocks 
after the last week's rain, and the cows look uTicoisimsyDi:?^ 
well ; put your bag down and take a look aA. \3cLevsi?'' 
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• " There," said Mr. Skimmer, holding up his hands in ad- 
miration as they entered a long shed. " There's as fine a lot 
of milkers as ever kicked a bucket. Look at their tails ! 
thin as a stockwhip. There's breed in those cows, I can tell 
you. Whoa, Daisy ! stand over. Now just look at this ; 
pretty creature, ain't she ? a regular pet, too. She belongs to 
Phoebe. Get up. Strawberry ! Here now, take a good look 
at this one's flank, a perfect picture ! She gives close up 
three bam gallons of milk a day, a regular gold mine for a 
poor man, that cow is." 

Jonathan made many admiring comments on the cattle, 
for he was a judge, and knew all their best points better 
than a butcher. They were a well bred and well fed lot of 
cows, so he could honestly say a good deal in their praise : 
but he was most eloquent on the qualities of Daisy, which 
was certainly a handsome animal. In thus expressing his 
opinion, he was not insensible to the fact, that he was on 
the most direct road to the dairyman's good graces, and be- 
fore they had finished their survey, Mr. Skunmer thought 
Jonathan was a nice sort of young fellow, who knew a thing 
or two about cattle and dairy feeding. 

As they emerged from the cow shed, Jonathan's anxious 
ears caught the sound of cart wheels, accompanied by the 
jingling of tinware, which was sweeter music to him than 
the chords of a grand piano, for he knew that Phoebe had 
returned from her afternoon's milk service, and on turning 
a comer of the dairy, he saw her descending from the yellow 
cart, her pretty face blushing beneath her little round hat, 
like a ripe love-apple in a strawberry basket. 

" Hallo ! welcome home, my girl," said Mr. Skimmer, 
then he added, nodding towards Jonathan, "here's Mr. 
What's-his-name come to see us. Please to teU us your 
name, mate." 

" Jonathan Sprouts," was the modest reply. 

" Thank ee. Well, Mr. Sprouts will stop and take a cup 
of tea with u^, Phoebe, so get the kettle boiling quickly, 
there's a good girl." 

CHAPTER IL 

"Walk this way, Mr. Sprouts," said Mr. Skimmer, proceed- 
ing towards the house. " What have you got in your bag? 

Excuse me tor asking ; but if it is anything that [can run 

^wajr^ bring it inside." 
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"It's a foine ripe water melon. I carr'd an over from 
om* garden, 'cos Td a notion Miss Phoebe ud like to have 
en. I loike em uncommon ; they be rate noice things to 
eat in warm weathur loike this," replied Jonathan, turning 
up the bag as he spoke, and roUing the green monster to 
the feet of his deary, who snuled and said, " thankee, Mr. 
Sprouts, I am very fond of melons." 

" Take a seat on the sofa," said Mr. Skimmer, when they 
had entered a snug little parlour, neat as hands could make 
it. " ril just go and have a wash, and put on my coat. 
I'll be with you again in a few minutes ; make yourself 
happy." 

Accordingly Jonathan seated himself, and while his 
host was at his toilet, and Phoebe was helping the handy 
little maid-of-aU-work in the kitchen, he busied himself iji 
taking stock of the comforts around him. The house, 
though small, was very convenient, and scrupulously clean 
in every part. There was not an atom of dust, or cobweb to 
be seen, and all the furniture shone like a black fellow's face. 

" Her he's a tidy wench, sure enough," muttered Jonathan 
to himself, as he gazed around in smiling admiration on the 
tokens of good housewifery, which were everywhere appa- 
rent, " I believe her do amost bate my dear ould mother, 
and sister Suke. I wish they could see this room. They 
wouldn't bother me any more to send for Dolly Daysel, I'll 
warrant." 

Though it is commonly reported that " love is blind," I 
doubt if it would have blinded Jonathan to the reasonable 
deduction, that he could have very little domestic comfort 
with Phoebe for his wife — ^however comely her person — ^had 
he seen evidence of slovenliness, wastefulness, and a lack of 
cleanliness, which is too often seen in country homes, and 
in town homes, too. Jonathan, though as shy as a wild 
turkey, was nevertheless shrewd enough in his quiet way, 
as most Devonshire boys are — ^and much as he had admired 
Phoebe Skimmer's neat appearance out of doors, had he seen 
anything to indicate that she was a " dolly" indoors, he 
would have resigned her to some lover less mindful of such 
important matters, and would have tried to subdue his pas- 
sion, like a sensible man, wliile he looked elsewhere for a 
suitable wife. 

An intimate friend of mine — ^many years a^o — -i^XL «qA.- 
denly in love with a young lady whom l^ie ^^A tcl^\» ^ ^ 
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picnic. She was the belle of the party ; and in her flowing 
riding habit and feathery hat, she looked like Diana, or 
some other goddess. The first glances of her love-striMng 
eyes went through his susceptible heart, like silver skewers ; 
and her lisping tongue and sonorous laughter tickled his 
ears like cuckoo's feathers. For nine days his heart was in 
a simmer of adoration for Miss Birdy ; and all the world 
seemed sad and dreary without her. On the tenth day he 
called at her mother's villa, in the forenoon, and found his 
Dulcinea en deshabille, loUing on the drawing-room couch, 
sighing over a sensational novel, entitled the "Blighted 
Heart, or the Midnight Vow," while everything around her 
evidenced slovenliness, disorder, and genteel dirt. 

" How are you to-day, Miss Birdy f asked my friend, a& 
he entered the room, with a fluttering heart. 

"I'm very poorly," replied the young lady, languidly 
raising herself into a sitting posture, and hiding the book 
beneath the sofa cushion ; gasping the while with the exer- 
tion, like a little gosling trying to swallow a frog : then in 
a die-away drawl she began to describe the aches and pains 
which she was doomed to endure, but which my friend — 
who was rather a sagacious youth — at once saw were whims 
and fancies, produced by want of proper exercise of body 
and mind. He felt inclined to recommend her to put on 
her morning wrapper, and rub the dust and candle spots oS 
her piano, and put the otherwise untidy room to rights : 
then to go into the kitchen and exercise herself with the 
rolling-pin and pastry board, while she heated the oven 
with the " Blighted Heart," and scores of similar books, 
which littered her boudoir. He was too courteous, how- 
ever, thus plainly to express his sentiments to the young 
lady, but he wisely acted upon the judgment of her charac- 
ter, which that interview afforded, and did not in any way 
express his feelings. In a short time his hastily-formed 
attachment succumbed to the sober reasonings of common 
sense ; at a month's end his love for Miss Birdy had flown 
away, and his heart was again his own. In due course he 
married a sensible young lady, accomplished and domesti- 
cated, and has since enjoyed many years of conjugal happi- 
ness. Miss Birdy married too, and although her husband's 
income was sufiicient for a styUsh establishment, her extrav^ 
gance and want of management — ^in less than seven years 
"^involved him in pecuniary diffic\)l.\ivfts. 
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In a short time Mr. Skimnier returned to the parlonr 
iand put an end, for a time, to Jonathan's speculations. 
Soon afterwards, Phcebe — ^in a neat afternoon dress — ^took 
her seat at the tea table, which was garnished with a ham 
of her own curing, a loaf of her own baking, and some nice 
fi%sh butter of her own churning ; which interesting facts 
Jonathan adroitly ascertained in the course of the social 
meal. Many were the loving glances which stole out of the 
comers of lus eyes towards her, as she sat behind the big 
tin tea-pot ; and when she asked him if his tea was agree- 
able, he was going to say, " that it would be as sweet as 
mead, even if she had only looked at it, and had forgotten 
to sugar it," but he was afraid to attempt such a long speech. 

After tea, Mr. Skimmer and Jonathan smoked a pipe 
together, and chatted about cattle and cart wheels, and 
many other topics which they mutually understood, while 
Pho&be sat and Hstened, and at the same time nimbly plied 
her needle and thimble in the necessary repairs to some 
of her father's working shirts. About nine o'clock Jona- 
than bade farewell to his kind friends, and trudged home- 
ward in the face of the full moon, with his heart full of love 
and pleasing anticipations, for he had ascertained, in a way 
lumuiBtakably plain, though difficult to explain, that he had 
found favour in Phoebe's eyes ; and he had also satisfied 
himself that she was an industrious and domesticated young 
woman ; just the wife for him, and the very identical girl 
that his mother and sister Suke would have chosen. 

Jonathan had been scarcely twelve months in the colony, 
yet he had saved nearly thirty pounds (out of his pound a 
week with board and perquisites), besides sending ten 
pounds to his mother ; which is a pretty good proof of his 
steady habits. As he went on his way, he was busy in 
forming plans for the future, for he was too wise even to 
think of rushing into matrimony, before he had the means 
of providing a comfortable home ; he had seen too much 
misery ensue from such indiscretion. His master had pro- 
mised him an advance of wages after Christmas, and he 
estimated that by the end of another year he would be 
worth seventy pounds, at least. Then he went into a calcu- 
lation on the cost of a domestic outfit, and by the time he 
had arrived at his master's gate, he had arrived at the con- 
clusion that he might reasonably hope to marry Phoebe in 
4*welve or fifteen months. How to enter ut^oti ^i^i^ \cs^^ 
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making preliminaries was the next subject of his cogitation, 
which he had not decided before he was fast asleep bn his^ 
little bachelor bed. 

Soon after Jonathan left, Phoebe put on her hat, and 
slapped across the paddock to Betsy Brown's back gate^ 
and in confidential whispers told her friend the particu- 
lars of Jonathan's visit, and all the encouraging things her 
father had said about him, after he had gone. She fur- 
thermore said that " she had made up her mind to take 
him," for better or worse, if he offered himself ; for he was. 
the nicest man she had ever seen, except poor Barney, who • 
had broken his neck on the Homebush Racecourse five, 
years before. 

All the ensuing week, Phoebe Skimmer was constantly in 
Jonathan's thoughts, and no matter how or where he was- 
engaged, her pretty image was ever before his eyes. Day 
and night he cudgelled his brain to devise some means for 
making known his love for her ; and to get an acknowledg- 
ment from her that it was reciprocated. But he was an 
utter stranger to all conventional forms and phrases. He? 
knew how he felt, but he lacked the power to explain hia 
feelings* He could ride a kicking colt without a saddle^ 
and could do many other things requiring nerve and energy 
to effect ; but he could not even look at Phoebe Skimmer 
without feeling shaky. It was not fear, however, that, 
made him shake ; he was not a coward, but it was an un- 
accountable sensation which came over him, and which he- 
was powerless to conquer or to control- Many bashful boys 
will understand his feelings without any further explanation^ 

One morning, as he was hilling up some young cauliflowers 
and chipping out the couch-grass between the rows, an idea 
struck him all at once, and he began to think it out. 
" Nation hard stuff* to get out of the ground, is this couch- 
grass," thought Jonathan. "It's just like love; when it 
gets into a fellow's heart, it creeps all over him, with its. 
thousand roots, and burned if he can get it out any how." 
Then he resolved upon using that familiar figure to convey 
the state of his mind to Phoebe. She knew what couch- 
grass was, he was sure, for he had seen lots of it choking 
the marigolds in her little front garden ; and he thought- 
she knew what love was too, so she would readily under- 
iStand his parabolic addresses. He would go over to her. 
house next Saturday, and trim her garden beds, and then. 
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tell her that his heart was overgrown with love, and was in. 
danger of being stifled, like her marigolds, with couch-grass, 
if sne did not promise to be its keeper for life. Pleased 
with the happy concoction, Jonathan composed a few sen- 
tences, embodying the idea in his own vernacular, and re- 
hearsed them as he prosecuted his varied duties day after 
day, until he felt assured that he had learnt them off, and 
could say them to Phoebe, without a stammer. 

Directly after dinner, on the following Saturday, h& 
trimmed himself up extra smart, and putting (with hia 
master's permission) a large bunch of turnip radishes and 
some prime young cucumbers into the gunny bag, off he: 
set with hasty steps towards the dairyman's house. As he 
approached it, he saw his precious Phoebe, with a bucketful 
of frothing new milk, walking from the stock-yard to the 
dairy, and looking like a bright star in the "Milky Way." 

" Good afternoon, Mr. Sprouts," was Phoebe's cheerful 
salute as he drew near, ruddy with health and the effect of 
his quick march across the swamps, with the bag on his. 
back. 

"Good afternoon. Miss Phoebe, — I bean't used to be 
called Mister, and it sounds queer loike. I do wish thee'd 
call me Jonathan, stead of Mister Sprouts." 

" Do you ? Very well, then, I'll call you Jonathan," said 
Phoebe, with a snule and a blush, " it's a very nice name." 

Jonathan was just about to begin his prepared address^ 
but checked himself by the recollection that it would be 
premature : he must trim up her garden-beds before she 
would see the fiiU force of the grassy figure, with which 
he hoped to strike her into yielding tenderness, and ease 
his own breast at the same time. So, after presenting 
her with the contents of his sugee bag he offered — ^if she 
would ftimish him with a hoe and a nie — to trim up her 
bit of garden, while she was gone into town with her milk. 
After a pleasant interchange of protests, against giving 
trouble, and taking trouble, Phoebe brought the hoe and 
rake, and Jonathan went to work with a will, among the 
marigolds, sunflowers, and other flowers, which were sadly 
overrun with weeds and couch-grass. Phoebe looked ad- 
miringly on for a minute or two, and then went into the 
dairy to prepare her milk for market ; which process I am 
not able to explain. 

About five o'clock — nearly an hour eaiiier iWu wsviiJ^— - 
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Phoebe returned, with the old white horse covered with 
lather and bruises, and her brother Bob looking quite 
fatigued with his exertions. Jonathan had wrought a 
surprising change in her garden during her absence, and 
was still busy weeding, when she walked up the centre 
path, and expressed her satisfaction at hifi handiwork. 

" Now*s my time," thought Jonathan, who had been mut- 
tering his prepared address all the afternoon. " Now's the 
time to clinch the nail." " Phoebe, dos't thee see this couch- 
grass !" he asked, striking his rake vehemently into a heap 
of weeds just beside liim ; " dos't thee see this tough wiry 
stuflf, lass?" 

" Ye — yes — Jonathan," said Phoebe, rather puzzled at his 
sudden change of manner, " I see it," of course, she replied, 
gazing at him, inquiringly. " What is the matter with it ?" 

"Couch-grass, is — ^is a — ^wiry weed — ^my — stom — no— 
my breast is chock full of it — no, no, I don't mean that, 
bum it ! It's nation ugly stuff : a — a — choke a pig — a — 
couch-grass — ^um — aw. Blained if I know what I was going 
to say at all. I'm dazed, sure enough !" stammered poor 
Jonathan, colouring to the tip of his ears, and shaking like 
a frost-bitten sailor : then added in an excited tone, " Dos't 
thee loike artichokes, lass T 

^* I don't know," replied Phoebe, timidly, shrinking back 
a few paces, as the idea that her lover was drunk, filled her 
mind with disgust and surprise ; for she had a natural hor- 
ror of drunkards ; and she had previously entertained the 
belief that Jonathan was a thoroughly sober man]; so she 
replied, rather sharply, " that she did not know anything 
about artichokes ;" then hurriedly withdrew to the house, 
and whispered her suspicions to her father, while her eyes 
filled with tears. 

" Drunk, girl !" exclaimed Mr. Skimmer with warmth. 
" Pooh ! nonsense ! The lad is as sober as old Daisy in the 
shed yonder. Hasn't he been working away there all the 
afternoon, as if he were earning double wages, while I have 
been sitting beside him 1 Not a drop of anything strongs 
than skim milk has he tasted since he came here ; that I'll 
warrant. Drunk indeed ! what next will you fancy, girl T 

" Well then, I'm afraid he is crazy, father," said poor 
Phoebe, wiping her eyes with her little white apron. 

"Bother you, girl! I shall believe you are downright 
mad directly/' said Mr. Skimmer, pettishly. " The lad is 
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hungry, that's what is the matter with him, 1*11 be bound ; 
.so go and get the supper ready, as soon as you can." Then, 
putting on his hat, he went into the garden, where Jona* 
than was busy giving the finishing rake to the flower-beds ; 
and having in a measure recovered from the terrible pertur- 
bation which his bunghng failure and the sudden flight of 
Phoebe had caused him, he looked tolerably collected. 

" Well, mate, are you pretty nearly knocked up ?" asked 
Mr. Skimmer, at the same time looking very closely at him. 

" Not a bit, not a bit, measter. This ground is as easy to 
work as a sandy flat, only there be*s a plaguey lot of weeds 
^nd couch-grass in it, and it wants a few barrowfuls of 
•dung." 

" Crankey, eh ! humph ! He's as sensible as a judge's 
olerk, every bit," muttered Mr. Skimmer to himself. Then, 
addressing Jonathan, he added, " Come inside, mate, and 
^et a wash before supper. You've done a day's work in four 
or five hours, that you have. There, that'll do ; heave your 
rake down, and come along; I smell eggs and bacon, and 
hot scons." 

Without farther pressing, Jonathan put away his tools 
imd scraped his boots, and in a few minutes more he was 
seated at the supper table, with his cleanly-washed face as 
rubicund as an earthenware flowerpot. 

CHAPTER III. 

Had Jonathan been aware of the suspicion which Phoebe 
entertained to the prejudice of his sobriety, or his sanity, 
his embarrassment would doubtless have been overwhelming, 
4aid instead of appearing at the tea table, he would probably 
have run away home as fast as he could, and hidden his 
diminished head in his nightcap. Fortunately, however, he 
was spared that poignant addition to the self-reproach and 
•confusion, which his late love-making had caused him ; still 
he felt as ill at ease as a dandy who had just slipped down 
in the mud. 

An incident, somewhat analogous, in the experience of an 
old friend of mine, just occurs to my mind. In his youthful 
days he had, one summer afternoon, engaged to take a young 
lady and her mamma for a sail in his smart httle yacht ; and 
being very anxious to make an impression on the tender 
heart of Miss Clara, a fascinatiag girl of seveiiteeii,\ift Ai^'Sfc*^ 
himself with extra taste in a blue blouse aii4^\a\ie\»TQi^^^x% 
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— the tout ensemble of a yachtsman of those times. His boat 
was dancing at her moorings, with sails hoisted and flags 
gaily flying from both masts, and his crew of merry-faced 
black-fellows, in blue shirts and red caps, were singing 
" Cree-arirdohbiia" The ladies were waiting on the jetty close 
by, when my friend — who by the way was rather a retiring 
youth — ^walked up in happy consciousness that he was look- 
ing rather striking, and that he was exacting the admiration 
of the groups of spectators — young and old — ^who were 
waiting to see him get underway, with the fresh breeze 
which was then blowing. While gracefully lifting his straw 
hat with one hand, and extending the other to grasp the 
pretty little gloved fingers which were held out to greet 
hini, he put his foot into an unlucky hole in the jetty, and 
down he fell flat at the feet of his charmer ; when ahnost 
fiimultaneoiisly, his ears were assailed with the giggles of 
-the grinning crowd, and the loud guffaws of his black crew. 
Of course he did not lie very long in that undignified posi- 
tion, but when he got up he discovered, to his inexpressible 
confusion, that he had damaged his apparel to such an ex- 
tent, that common propriety at once prompted him to run 
away to the nearest cover, without stopping to look after 
his straw hat, which had rolled into the river, or to pick up 
the stray shillings which had rolled out of his waistcoat 
pocket. 

Although twenty-four years have elapsed, my friend still 
has a vivid recollection of his miserable feelings on that 
occasion, and of his blushing trepidation, when he re-appeared 
shortly after he had changed his dress, and limped on his 
scraped leg towards the ladies to receive their sympathy, 
while their lips were visibly twitching with suppressed 
laughter. He never enjoyed a cruise in his boat less than 
he did that afternoon, although the weather was most fa- 
vourable, and his fair passengers professed to enjoy them- 
selves very much ; for he fancied that everything they said 
or did to provoke a smile, was but an excuse for venting 
their pent-up mirth at his luckless downfall ; and every out- 
burst of merriment amongst his black crew, he re^rded 
with a scowling suspicion that it w^s at his expense ; like 
a greedy miser listening to the drawing of corks in his 
kitchen. 
Jonathan felt in a similarly comfortless condition, as he 
jsat, solemnly looking at his plate, ot piddxv^ up the stray 
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crumbs on the table cloth, like a half-tamed robin ; and 
scarcely daring once to lift his eyes to Phoebe's face, lest he 
should see a scowl, or a contemptuous smile. He was not 
sorry when the meal was ended ; and when Mr. Skimmer 
asked him to smoke a pipe in the chimney comer, it was a 
relief as welcome to him, as the lowering of the prop-stick 
is to a jaded horse in a dray. His embarrassment, however, 
wore off after his pipe was fairly alight, and he was soon 
eloquently discoursing upon the comparative merits of En- 
glish and Colonial systems of farming, and in so doing he 
displayed so much common sense and practical knowledge of 
the subject,^ that long before he left, Phoebe's misgivings 
had all vanished before the direct evidence of her senses, 
and Jonathan stood higher than ever in her estimation, 
while Mr. Skimmer had encouraged serious thoughts of pro- 
posing a partnership with him, and taking the adjoining 
farm to his own ; which was to be had on easy terms, be- 
cause no tenant had yet been able to make a living off it. 
About ten o'clock Jonathan said good night and departed, 
after receiving a pressing invitation from his host to come 
and see them as often as he could, and after observing at 
the same time an unmistakable love token in Phoebe's eyes, 
which plainly meant " I shall be very happy to see you too." 
Love lords it over all, and has done so from time imme- 
morial. From the prince to the peasant, from the lofty 
duchess to the tinker's pretty daughter Polly ; few hearts 
are untouched by the torch of the ambrosial though inex- 
orable little ruler : few are so crabbed and crusty in their 
nature as utterly to scare him from their breasts, lest their 
icy hearts should extinguish his torch and spoil his trade. 
All old song says : " 'Tis love that makes the world go 
round." Wiether or not the little urchin has that mighty 
influence, it is certain there would soon be numberless empty 
houses in the world, if love were less . active. But without 
stopping to analyse thatf sentiment or any other sentiment 
contained in the thousand of songs, old and new, on the 
same touching subject, I may record that love held full sway 
in Jonathan's heart, and influenced all his thoughts and 
deeds, whether he was bundling up greens, radishes, and 
rhubarb, for market, or digging, dunging, raking, or hoeing 
in the garden ; whether he was greasing his cart wheels, 
grooming his horse, or oiling his harness, driving to tcswcL 
with a load; or driving borne again without a \o^ m \a& 
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cart, he had always a load of love in his breast, heavier than 
a bushel of broad beans. Phoebe Skimmer's image was in 
his eye and in his heart too ; and it would take a waggon 
load of artists' material and brushes, to paint all the bright 
pictures which his fancy conjured up, of home and happiness, 
with groups of Httle darlmg appurtenances in the back 
ground. The magpies, which perched on the swamp oaks 
at the back of his house, and awoke him at morning dawn 
with their wild music, whistled Phoebe Skimmer, Phoebe 
Skimmer ! as plainly as magpies could articulate : the cur- 
lews, which sometimes flew high over his dwelling at mid- 
night, when a gale was brewing in the eastern sky, screeched 
Phoebe Skimmer, Phoebe Skimmer ! The frogs on the flats 
that skirted her home, croaked the same sweet name, as 
musically as hurdy-gurdies ; and even the sharp nosed mos- 
quitos, which hovered about his ears just as he was dozing 
off to sleep, seemed to chant Phoebe, pretty Phoebe ! 

" Phoebe must be moine," quoth Jonathan, in a positive 
mood one evening, just as the six o'clock bell began to ring ; 
at the same time he flung down his spade, and walked to- 
wards the house to partake of his soHtary meal. " Phoebe 
must be moine, or my heart wull pretty soon split open loike 
a ripe apricot ; bam'd if it woamt. A notion has wriggled 
into my head whilst I a been diggin up them kidney tatees ; 
and dash my buttons if I doant think it wull just settle the 
thing roight off, without any more bother. At all events, 
there bean't no harm in trying, as the Lancashire chap said 
when he took a job at mowing beans, and cut his toe big off 
the first stroke." 

Lest I should make my story tedious, I will not detail 
Jonathan's cogitations in his own provincial dialect, but 
briefly explain that the plan which he had been pondering 
in his Httle spherical skull, was in the first place to ask 
Phoebe to accompany him on an excursion the following 
Friday — ^which was a general holiday — to " Kissing Point."* 
He had never been there, but had heard that it was a 
romantic place; indeed, there was something in its very 
name which suggested enjoyment, such as he sighed for ;. 
and he hoped that when there, he might be inspired with 
courting ideas, and also with courage to declare them like a 
man, and thus end his suspense, and set his love-laden heart 
at ease. After a hasty supper he put off his hobnailed boots, 
put on bis best kangaroo blucketa, aii^ a\T«.Y he went in the 
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cool of the evening towards Syllabub Swamp, which, by-the- 
bye, was the name of Mr. Skimmer's location. 

He met with the usual cordial reception from the dairy- 
man and his daughter ; to the latter he presented a pocket- 
fiill of Jerusalem artichokes, and directed her how to cook 
them. While smoking a pipe in the kitchen half-an-hour 
afterwards, he asked Mr. Skimmer to allow Phoebe to accom- 
pany him on the ensuing Friday for a little bit of a jaunt in 
the country, as he hadn't had a holiday since the day he 
first landed in Sydney. Mr. Skimmer offered no objection, 
and Phoebe was most willing, provided her father would 
.manage her milk properly, and serve her afternoon cus- 
tomers, which he cheerfully promised to do; so the matter 
was soon settled, and after a little more friendly gossip, Jona- 
than returned home highly pleased that his happy plan had 
so far succeeded. 

On Friday morning he was up before the magpies began 
to sing ; and after attending to his horse's wants for the 
day, and sundry other indispensable duties, he began to 
dress himself "vvith extraordinary care ; and when he had 
completed his toilet, he looked thoroughly satisfied with 
himself. His worsted cord trousers were faultlessly clean ; 
his red plush vest was as bright as a king parrot's plumage ; 
his velveteen jacket was as sleek as his horse Billy's black 
coat ; and when he stuck his bran new cabbage-tree hat on 
the back of his head, so as not to hide his honest face, he 
looked a likely lad to smite the heart of any milk-maid in 
the world. After breakfast he took another look at himself 
in the gla^, combed his hau- down smooth and straight, 
stuck a flower in his button-hole, then put on his hat again, 
a trifle inclined to the left side, and off* he set for Syllabub 
Swamp, with a quick step and a hopeful heart. 

Phoebe had returned from the early morning calls on her 
Mends in town, and was busy at her toilet, with flushed face 
and fluttering heart, when Jonathan arrived at her house. 
Very soon she emerged from her chamber, in her best attire, 
and shily welcomed her admiring swain, who remarked that 
it was " a foine morning ;" at the same time he mentally re- 
marked, that " she was the finest maid he had ever ventured 
to look at ; as much superior to Dolly Daysel, as a spring 
cauliflower is to a common curly cabbage." 

After giving some final directions to her father, her bxo- 
ther Bob, and to the maid in the kitdieii, Y\iCB\i^ o^^sckS^ 
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-her sky-blue parasol and said she was quite ready. Away 
they went side by side, like Darby and Joan, and half-an- 
hour afterwards they were on board a smart little steamer, 
which was fast paddling up the Parramatta Eiver. 

" Be's this Kissing Point, Phoebe ?" asked Jonathan, when 
the steamer had moored alongside a jetty, about seven miles 
from Sydney. 

" No, Jonathan," said Phoebe, " this is Bedlam Point. The 
next one is Kissing Point ; a famous place for fruit." 

" I'll trouble you for your fare, if you please," said a tall, 
^ood-looMng man, just then stopping before Jonathan, with 
^a blue ticket-book in his hand. " Are you going to Eyde 1" 

" Noa, I be going for a walk, as soon as I get ashore at 
Eassing Point, captain, thank*ee all the same." 

A comical smile played about the mouth of the merry 
looking captain, as he handed a couple of tickets, and at the 
dsame time explained to Jonathan that Kissing Point is now 
generally called Ryde, being a more fashionable name. 

" I loike the owld name better than the new 'un, captain, 
ja, moighty deal ; and I believe the old 'un is more fashion- 
able, after all. I'd a rayther walk to Kissing Point any day, 
than ride on a thorough-bred racer, to any other point you 
could tell of," said Jonathan, with a laugh and a shy glance 
at Phoebe, to see if she understood the point of his joke. 

In ten minutes more they had landed at Eyde, in com- 
pany with a number of genteel residents of the place. After 
clearing the fruit-boxes and firewood on the jetty, the court- 
ing couple walked slowly towards the charming little village 
on the hill. As they went along, with all their senses active, 
the warm bright sun shining upon such varied loveliness, 
had a remarkably mellowing effect on Phoebe's feelings, such 
as she had never before experienced. Her heart got as soft as 
•a boiled turnip with loving sentiment ; her eyes were swim- 
ming in tender emotion, and she occasionally glanced at the 
beaming face of her doting lover beside her, with Kissing 
Point on her pretty pouting lips. 

" Well, well, dash my wig ! this is a nation noice place 
sure enough !" said Jonathan in a transport of admiration, 
as he suddenly stood still in the middle of a green paddock, 
and gazed at the rare blending beauties of hill and dale, and 
meandering stream around him, and sniffed in the salubrious 
^r, nch with scents of orange blossom and sweet brier. 
Blaimed if this bea'n't the piettiftst place I've seen since I 
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left Devon, an' no mistake ! It minds me of the bank of 
the river Dart, a few miles below Totness, just avore ye 
come to Dittisham, where the plums grow in galores. Dost 
thee loike ripe plums, Phoebe T 

Jonathan's tongue was now fairiy loosened, and he was 
waxing warm while he was keeping as cool and collected as 
a fireman. He knew what he was talking about this time, 
and was careful not to make another blunder, and thus risk 
all his hopes ; so when Phoebe said she did like ripe plums 
very much, he said her lips were like plums, and he liked 
them uncommon ; and was just about to say something else 
equally poetical, when his eloquence was interrupted by 
Phoebe's calling his attention to the eccentric behaviour of a 
cow, with a young calf by her side, a short distance from 
them. 

" Drat the beast, what does her mean ?" quoth Jonathan, 
as the cow elevated her tail, and began to bellow in a very 
ominous manner. " Stand still, Phoebe, and poke the parasol 
at 'un, whoile I run an' cut a stick ; I'll soon settle the 
cranky owld creetur," saying which he ran towards a tree, 
about a hundred yards distant, to cut a cudgel, but had 
scarcely got half-way there, when he heard a shriU cry, and 
on turning round he beheld Phoebe lying on the ground, and 
her hat and parasol blowing before the breeze, in the direc- 
tion of a water-hole, while the cow was making towards him 
full speed, with head down and tail straight up, like a 
millet broom. 

" Whoa ! drat 'ee, what be thee about, nasty toad I" 
shouted Jonathan, with uplifted hands, trying -to strike re- 
spect into the cow by waving his cabbage-tree hat, but she 
paid not the sHghtest heed to his hat ; onward she rushed 
with fury streaming out of her nostrils, and her glaring eyes 
looking like railway lanterns denoting danger. When he 
saw it was hopeless to try to stop her, either with argu- 
ments or antics, he promptly decided that it was the wisest 
plan to run for his life ; so he turned and ran very fast, but 
not quite so fast as the cow, for she overtook him before he 
got to cover, and tossed him up, ten feet at least, in a direct 
course towards the noonday sun. After turning a sununer- 
sault and a half, down he came again head foremost, into a 
sweet brier bush, and there he stuck as fast as if he had 
grown up with the bush itself, and all that could be seen o£ 
him were his kangaroo boots, his peppex an^ ^^\* ^o<3&s»^ 
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portions of well-developed muscles of his legs, and the 
bottom hem of his worsted corduroys ; but that he was not 
dead was soon evidenced by his loud shouts to Phoebe, " to 
etand clear of that spiteful owld varmin, or sho wud toss her 
into the hedge too." 

Phoebe soon picked herself up, then picked up her appur- 
tenances and re-arranged her straggling tresses. She was 
not at all injured, for the steel bars of her skirt r^idered 
lier as invulnerable to cow's horns, as iron-^^lad frigates are 
to the attacks of sword-fish. Moreover knock-down butts, 
or ill-tempered kicks from cows, were r^arded by her as 
professional incidentals, so she was not much terrified by her 
suddei upset. She had seen Jonathan turning heels over 
head in the air, and had seen him rapidly descend into the 
hedge ; but as she had not seen him make a struggle to get 
0at of the hedge again, her anxiety for him was quite 
natural It was very brief, though, for his loud words of 
-warning assured her in a moment that his neck was not 
broken, and that no other vital organ was seiioiisly injured, 
ao she jo3rfidly hastened to his assistance. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Ph<ebe, though a courageous girl, was not fool-hardy; so, 
instead of rushing straight towards her disabled lover, and 
tims incurring the risk of again being tossed by the surly cow, 
«he trotted across the paddock, crept through a fence, and 
arrived in a short time at the back of the bush, where Jona- 
than was stuck fast, with his head where his heels should 
be. Her proximity was known to him immediately ; for he 
"Could see her plainly enough, although she could see no 
more of him than I have described in the preceding chapter. 

^* Jonathan, I hope you are not hurt," said Phoebe, in ber 
softest tones of commiseration. " Can't you get out V* 

" Noa, Phoebe, I can't move half an inch, if I try ; these 
prickly thorns push me amazing sharp. I beant hurt much, 
hat I be stuck in here as toight as if I wor rammed in with 
A pile driver. I must be cut out, loike a buzzy in a horse's 
tall. You can't get me out any other way as I can see ; for 
if you pull me up by the legs, I shall be scratched all to rags 
and tatters." 

" 111 run and get some help," said Phoebe decisively, " I 
iFon't be long away. Poor fellow 1 keep your spirits up." 

^£top ; don't ee run away from me, Phoebe," cried Jona* 
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tiian, ^ fflt thee down beside the hedge, I want to say Bum- 
mat to thee very paxticular ; and I can say it best now thee 
ican't see my face. Phoebe, I tell thee what it is, I love thee 
loike a man, an' no mistake about it. K thee wull have me 
for a liosband one of these days, 111 do all that a true heart 
sod hionest hands can do to make thee happy, and to keep a 
wo^ : whoam for thee. Say the word, wiU thee have me, 
Phoehe ? Dos't thee love me ? Now^s the time to own it ; 
don't ee be ashamed. Speak up, lass ! One word from thee 
irill .make me as proud as the governor, though I be standing 
OIL say head in a brier bush." 

^rOh, Jonathan ! I can't say anything about it just now ; 
Z feel so flurried and tusselled. Don't ask me now, there's 
A good man," said Phoebe, looking as confused as if the cow 
msA coming again fuU gallop. 

" Then doan't ee try to get me out of this hedge, lass. I 
doan't want'to coom out if thee won't have me. Just go 
straight whoam, like a good girl, and let the magpies eat me. 
Give me love to thee feyther and brother Bob. Send my 
money that's in the Savings' Bank home to my mother, and 
thee may have aU my traps, lass. Don't forget to tell mea- 
■ster that Billy's off hind £^oe he's loose ; and that Mr. Nack- 
xnm, the omnibus owner, owes for the last load of green 
liarW." 

" Oh, Jonathan !" said Phoebe, softening to tears, " how 
tstai you talk so strangely. Let me help you out ; 111 soon 
•cut away these sticks. Do for my sake come out of the 
Jbedge, tiiere's a dear man ! Don't stand there on your head 
4m3rlimger ; it wiU curdle your brain like sour milk, and turn 
j^oor heart upside down." 

" Wull thee have me then, Phoebe T asked Jonathan, in a 
moEe lively tone, " say the word, lass ; yea or nay ; out with 
itJbcmestly." 

•**Ya — yes,! will, Jonathan," said Phoebe, tremulously. 
^* I will have you for ever ; for I love you dearly. If father 
jdoesn't say nay, I will be your wife by^and-by, and love you 
as long as I live." 

"Brovo, Phcebe ! Ill kiss thee as soon as I get out of 
ihistiap. Gro to work, lass, and cut away some of this out- 
4Bide. woiod ; but mind thee doesn't prick thee fingers. Here's 
my pruning knife close beside my nose, it tumbled out of 
mj pocket ; hook en' out with summat. Thee be'ist a bra.y^ 
fill sure enough ! Codhns J how I love tliee V^ 
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' Phoebe hooked out Jonathan's knife from the bush, with 
the handle of her parasol, and went to work like a skilled 
hedger, while he phed her with compliments and promises 
of fiiture payment. In a short time she had cut a great gap 
in the hedge ; then taking hold of her lover's boots, she 
gently lowered him to the ground, when he wriggled himself 
out safe and sound except a few scratches on his hands and 
face, a thorn in his nose, and some trifling damage to his hat. 
• " Phoebe, thee beest the prettiest maid I ever see'd," said 
Jonathan, warmly, as soon as he had straightened himself 
up, " I love thee better than I love my life. Bless thee, 
l^s, give us a buss ! Never mind if them folks yonder b^ 
looking, it's real honest courting with us ; give us a hearty 
smacker, to bind the bargain, and show that thee bee'st in 
earnest. Lor love ee lass ! thee'st made my heart as light 
as a yeast dumpling." 

Phoebe might have borrowed the language of Shakespere'^ 
King Henry the Eighth, and said : — 

" Sweetheart : 
I were unmaimerly to take you out, 
And not to kiss you." 

But though she did not use such courtly words, her actions 
were in effect warmly expressive of the sentiment ; for she 
heartily kissed Jonathan, or what amounts to almost the 
same thing, she allowed him to salute her plummy L'ps, with 
a smack like a small stock-whip, without even saying 
" don't." 

Having thus extracted the thorn from his heart, she next 
volunteered to extract the brier from his nose, with the pin 
of her gold brooch ; and after she had done that cleverly, 
Jonathan kissed her again for her services ; then she dusted 
his jacket, and straightened his hat, and away they walked 
towards the hills of Eyde, talking as they went of their 
future plans and prospects, and looking as happy as the little 
birds which filled the air with harmony. 

It would be tedious to follow them and try to depict their 
joys ; suffice to say it was a deHghtful day to them, notwith- 
standing their ups and downs. They rambled about, arm in. 
arm, and talked freely of their future home and happiness, 
while their hearts were as glad as honest love could make 
them. 

^'I tell thee what it is, lass, I'll vind out who owns that 
cow what tossed me head OYexli^iela, and I'll buy 'en. Her 
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k a real likely-looking beast, and got some mettle in her too ; 
if it hadn't been for her heaving me into the hedge, I'm 
veared I shouldn't have had the face to tell thee I loved thee 
to-day ; I was so mortal shy and timid like. What a great 
gorby I be to be sure, to have been sighing and grizzling so 
long, and scared to look at such a pretty face as thee has 
got, Phoebe. Why, making love is as easy as sticking peas, 
when a man means what he says ; he needn't be ashamed to 
speak out plmnp and plain, in L own simple way, when he 
means to do what is right and straightforward. That's my 
notion, lass. Those great, lazy, ' chuckle-headed schemers, 
who whisper soft lies into the ears of silly maids, on purpose 
to lead them astray ; those are the fellows who ought to be 
ashamed of themselves. Egad ! shouldn't I like to leather 
them all with my horsewhip, or pelt them with swede 
turnips !" 

The blithesome pair returned to Sydney by the afternoon 
steamer, and at the usual time for tea they were sitting at 
the table in Syllabub Cottage. Any observer might have 
seen a marked alteration in Jonathan's looks and demeanour, 
and Phoebe looked as pleased as if somebody had given her 
a new bonnet. After tea, as he and Mr. Skimmer smoked 
their pipes together, Jonathan briefly explained the state of 
his feelings, and received a cordial recognition from the 
good-natured milkman, who at the same time looked sadly 
serious. 

" It isn't every young man that I would approve of for 
my daughter, I can tell you," said Mr. Skimmer, emphasizing 
liis words with his pipe-stem. " I have seen some parents 
who have thought less about parting with a daughter than 
ihey would about selling a favourite horse, or a prime milk- 
ing cow ; and that's why we so often see miserable homes. 
Such parents are shamefully neglectful of their duties ; there 
is no mistake about that. I have been studying your eha- 
jracter for some time past. Master Jonathan ; for you know 
I had a notion what you were coming here so often for, 
with your water-melons and artichokes. I've had my day 
at that sort of fun — Ha, ha, ha ! I have satisfied mysetf 
that you are a healthy. God-fearing, sober young fellow, and 
no nonsense about you ; such as you are sure to make head- 
way in the world, and not shame me. If you had not all 
those good qualities, I would not let you have Phoebe, if 
jou owned a row of houses in the best. pait. oi Ss^^^'^^l^'t 
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I should be certain you would not care for your "wife andE 
Itome very long. Unprincipled men never do. They take* 
a sudden fancy to a girl (they may usually find some one 
soft enough to be caught by their blarney, worse luck), and 
a few months after marriage they neglect them for the 
billiard table and the bottle, or even worse things stilL My 
poor old heart aches when I think of the many neelected 
m ^ves that I know, who are at this yeiy time pbiiig 
their lives out in poverty and drudgery ; while their lazy, 
sottish husbands are wasting their time and means without 
caring a flip foi; their wives and children. Excuse me for 
getting rather warm ; but I can't help giving a little bit of 
my mind on that subject. You say you love my^ girl, 
and I believe you, for I have always found you truthM and 
straightforward. I know she loves you too, so take her, my 
lad, and may God bless you both. Here Phoebe, shake 
hands over the bargain." 

Phoebe timidly entered from the adjoining room, and ten- 
derly kissed her father. " There she is," said Mr. Skimmer,, 
with emotion, " and though she is my girl, I wiU say that 
you would not match her every day in the year. Her poor- 
mother, who is now in Heaven, trained her from childhood 
in the right way ; that is saying a good deal ; and she has 
turned out a credit to her teacher. Treat her well, and she 
will prove the best friend you ever met in the world." 

Jonathan seized her hand, and pressed it warmly, and as 
her loving eyes met his, he drew her to liis heart, and kissed 
her again. How could he help it ? 

It is not necessary to describe the smooth course of their- 
courtship for the next few months, or to notice the nume- 
rous preparations made by Phoebe and Betsy Brown for the 
coming event, so important in the history of Phoebe, and 
which most young girls look forward to with peculiar heart 
fluttering. Neither is it expedient to record all the pre- 
parations which Jonathan made to set himself off to the 
best advantage : his injunction to Mr. List, the tailor, about 
the cut and quality of his wedding suit ; or his cautions to 
Mr. "Welt, the bootmaker, about the shape of his wedding 
Cossacks ; those are minor matters, still they were all care- 
ftdly studied. Their household furniture, too, was selected 
with taste and judgment ; everything was good, serviceable,. 
and consistent with their means and their station' in life ; 
and when their little cottage was le^A^ for them, it con- 
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tained evraything that was necessary for comfort and con- 
Ti»iience, and was quite free from gaudy trumpery — ^made 
for show and not for use — ^which is often seen in cottage 
homes, to mock the bad taste of the owners, and their ex^ 
travagance, too, in lavishing money for what is wholly un^ 
serviceable, or, at all events, for what they could easily do 
widiout. 

The long anticipated wedding day at length arrived, and 
a bright sunshiny day it was. The bride and bridegroom, 
with biother Bob and Mr. Skimmer, rode to church in the 
yellow cart (without the milk cans), while Betsy Brown and 
her sweetheart, Sandy White, with three young lasses and 
three young lads, dressed in their best, and decorated with 
nos^ays, followed in a furniture van belonging to Sandy. 
A casual observer might have fancied from their gladsome 
looks that they were all going to be married that morning 
except Bob and his father, who were evidently feeling rather 
sad at parting with Phoebe. When the solemn ceremony 
was over, they all rfetumed to Syllabub cottage, where a 
luxurious luncheon, awaited them. On the centre of the 
table, in the midst of some choice bouquets, some one had 
wa^hly placed a miniature sweetbrier bush, the sight of 
which so excited Jonathan, that as soon as the guests had 
laid down their knives and forks, he told them all about 
his courtship at Ejssing Point, and his being tossed up 
" head or woman'' like a pieman's penny, and how he made 
his love declaration to Phoebe, while standing on his head 
with a thorn sticking in his nose, at which they all laughed 
long and heartily ; and none more so than Phoebe herself. 

" Now just listen to me a minute or two, friends," said 
Jonathan, as soon as he could control his risibility, " and 
111 give ye a little bit of advice for nothing. If either of 
ye lads loves a young woman, dontee go moping and sighing 
for months, as I did, aveared to speak up ; or somebody 
else might pop in and take her from thee, and serve thee 
right too. But first of all vind out whether her he's a fit 
wife for ye ; doantie judge by her pretty face merely, but 
just notice if her he's clean and tidy about her house, as well 
as about her person ; if her knows how to cook a poor man's 
dinner, and how to wash and mend his clothes. Ye'll soon 
vind that out, if ye keep your eyes open ; and ye may teU, 
too, by the way her treats her parents, and brothers, aiwl 
Slaters, if hw he's a good-tempered, soxmd-igiimciT^^^ ^;:^. 
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If her be's all that, and thee has the favour of feyther and 
mother, pluck up courage and pop the question at once. 
Speak out like a man. * Lass, I love thee,' that's enough, if 
thee can't say any more ; her will understand thee, I'll 
engage ; and if her doesn't answer thee all at once — ^which 
it is not reasonable to expect — thee will know what her 
means, by the look of her eyes. Of course I don't advise 
ye to get married right off ; I know ye have too much good 
sense, lads, to think of doing that, until you have a com- 
fortable home in prospect ; take my word for it, that sort of 
love which is in such a hurry, is too hot to last long. Get 
a good home before thee get yer wife ; but doantee go and 
spend all yer money in filling yer house with jimcracks that 
you doant want ; because a Uttle ready money may be handy 
for extras by and by. Then I advise each one of ye to do 
as I did last week. Insure your life, so that if ye should 
die, your wife would not be left destitute. Some pumpkin- 
he^ed sawneys choose a wife with as little study md W 
thought as they would buy a ready-made monkey-jacket. 
The fit beant of much consequence say they : but they soon 
find out their mistake, and if they are misfitted with a wife, 
they are as plaguey uneasy all their days, as a carthorse in 
chafing harness. Look well, my lads, before you leap into 
matrimony ; in justice to yourselves, as well as in justice to 
the lasses of your choice : and if ye all vind such a jewel of 
a wife as I've got, ye'U be nation lucky fellows : that's all 
I've got to say." Jonathan then sat down, amid the loud 

applause and congratulations of the company. 

* # * * * « 

Jonathan had taken the neglected farm adjoining Mr. 
Skimmer's ; and, by dint of hard labour and skill, turned 
it into a profitable market garden. His home was the abode 
of health and happiness ; of smiles, and kind words ; not a 
note of discord was ever heard within its walls. " He and 
his house served the Lord," humbly and faithfully, and they 
abode in peace. Twelve months after their marriage, they 
were blessed with a little daughter, to complete their joys ; 
and in the overflow of his heart, Jonathan wished to name 
it Sweet-brier. Phoebe, however, objected to the " brier" 
in her baby, but by way of compromise, called the little 
darling Eglantine, and their homestead Sweetbrier Lodge ; 
in happy remembrance of " Kissing Point." 
In a few years Mr. Skimmer died, when Jonathan let his 
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market garden and. took to the dairy, because Bob had 
turned out wild. Jonathan now owns some of the smartest 
carts and brightest cans that are to be seen in Sydney, and 
is a prosperous man ; but he is troubled in mind b^use 
his trade necessitates Sunday labour the same as on other 
days. If his customers would but consent to take their 
Sunday's supply of milk in the early morning, it would 
enable him and his servants to attend Divine service, and 
give his poor horses rest. Phoebe has tried to cheer h\m 
up by pointing out how the plan could easily be adopted, 
for die says, in winter their milk will keep good for more 
than a day, and in summer time, by scalding what is to be 
kept tiU afternoon, it will keep quite sweet and good. She 
is sure when that is carefully explained, none of their cus- 
tomers will refuse to dispense with their afternoon milk, if 
they are respectfully solicited. 

Jonathan intends to foUow his good wife's suggestion, to 
go hat in hand to his customers, and ask them to grant that 
ereat boon, " a day of rest,^' to himself, his servants, and his 
horses. Eeader, if he comes to you, don't refuse him I 
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SHEUGS. 

" Of course jou know Mr. Abel Goodenougli !" said a mer- 
chant in this city, to a trader who had just come from the 
oonnlay to purchase goods. 

"I suppose you mean GU)odenough the storekeeper, of 
Midgyborough !" 

^ Exactly. What sort of man is he T 

" He is a little man with a big nose, a bald head, and a — ^"" 

" Yes, yes, I know all about his physical peculiarities ; 
but is he a safe man ? or in commercial phraseology, is he a 
good mark f* 

An expressive shrug was the only reply to the questions. 
"Ah, I see: you would advise me not to trust him. I am 
much obliged to you for the hint." 

" It is not safe to express opinions about one*s neighbours ; 
besides, I make it a matter of conscience never to do ifc,*' 
said the countryman, with another grimace more portentous 
than the last. " Goodenough, you know, is my strongest 
competitor in the district, and that is a special reason why 
I decline to say anything about him, for he might hear of it 
again." 

" I understand you. It is weU to be cautious," said the 
merchant. " The fact is, he has written to ask for a renewal 
of a bill, due on the 4th. Now I know what to say to 
him." 

^ W TT TT ^ WF 

A fortnight afterwards, Mr. Goodenough was in the In- 
solvent Court, and his sinister neighbour was enabled to 
secure some rare bargains at his clearing-out sale, while he 
chuckled over his successful Qiise to get rid of a hatetT rival 
in trade. Thus an honest, plodding man was victimised, 
without knowing who had been the treacherous instrument 
of his ruin. Two shrugs and a wink had broken up his 
business, and made his family homeless, for a time. 

To record all the mischief and misery that I have known 

to he caused by such silent scandal — to tell of young maidens 

stigmatised, of wives made desolate, and hjisbands driven 
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mad tlirongh' canseless jealousy, would make a big book, 
and such a one as I have no desire to make. I notice the 
foregoing solitary specimen of commercial shruggery, to de- 
nounce such contemptible expedients which are especiallj 
dangerous in seasons of embarrassment and misgivings. 

It will not be thought very remarkable, that in my oc- 
casional rambles through the city of late, I have met with 
many gloomy faces, and have listened to some saddening - 
redteJs of real hardship. Passing by certain deiaulters (the 
bare sight of whom makes me cross, and whose deservings 
cannot be mentioned in cml terms), I have had to sympa- 
thise with some industrious, honest men, who from sheer 
misfortune have lost the results of the toil and economy of 
years. Perhaps harder still, is the helplessness of their em- 
ployes, who have been suddenly thrown out of work. 
Scores — or I may safely say hundreds of persons are thus 
circumstanced, through the mercantile disasters which have 
bktely occurred, and they are now suffering, in many cases, 
far more severely than their late masters are doing. The 
£ulure of a business house, either in town or country, is 
productive of more misfortune than a mere surface glance 
will reveal. The more extensive the business ramifications^ 
the wider spread is the mischief, and there are few persons 
in our community who are not either directly or indirectly 
affected, to a greater or lesser extent. The downfall of 
Smon Squash and other great shams have caused me^no 
regret, for their sakes ; on the contrary, I am glad to see 
the reckless career of such men brought to a close ; but it is 
a real sorrow for me to know that their clerks and porters 
are thrown out of work, at a time when steady employment 
is very difficult to obtain. These contingencies are not so 
often calculated as they should be, but a very little reflection 
wifl show their reaction upon a community; hence self- 
interest — to say nothing of moral principle — ^binds every 
man to use all honourable exertions to counteract the present 
mistrust, much of which is as groundless as the alarm which 
is raised by the false cry of " powder !" at a fire. 

" But what can I do to quell this popular excitement !" 
asked a taJOkative person, to whom I expressed that opinion, 
a few days ago. 

" Though it be merely a negative duty," I replied, " you 
can keep your tongue quiet. You can avoid raising ot \itci- 
pagating mischievous rumours, such as tliosft 1 \i«^^ ^^s^^^. 
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heard from'you, tliat certain persons — ^whom you named — 
wre ' shaky/ " 

" Well, I only told you what I heard : I know nothing 
about their affairs myself." 

" It would be more prudent to be silent upon such matters, 
at any rate," I answered, " but it is positively wrong to re- 
peat statements that you do not know to be authentic. If 
those persons are really * shaky,' as you say, prejudicial 
reports are likely to make them shake more, and perhaps 
to topple them down altogether, and involve others in loss 
or embarrassment. The wealthiest firm in the world may 
be brought to a stand, if public rumour assails its reputa- 
tion : in fact it would only have been necessary for a few 
persons to shrug at a Bank of England note, some months 
ago, to have caused * a run ' upon that institution ; and had 
the Londoners began to run in that direction, urged on by 
that powerful stimulus, the dread of losing their money, it 
would have taken a good many knowing ones to have 
stopped them, and world-wide mischief would have resulted." 

I was in the midst of at least a thousand dupes, on Black- 
friars Bridge, one moonlight night many years ago. We 
were all intently gazing at the muddy water below, not one 
of us knowing what we were looking for. The most absurd 
speculations passed from one to another, though nothing 
tangible could be seen but the dark river, dotted with coal 
barges and dredging machines. I remember I caught cold, 
and had my pockets picked ; and I dare say many pockets 
were picked besides mine. In a day or two it transpired, 
that some practical joker had made a large wager, that he 
would collect a crowd on three of the bridges of London 
within a given time ; and he won triumphantly. The 
scheme he adopted was wonderfully simple, so were the 
people who were attracted by it. Stationing himself on a 
conspicuous part of the bridge, and looking over the parapet, 
he exclaimed in a loud key, " Hallo ! there it is !" at the 
same time pointing to the river. After a minute's pause, he 
shouted with increased gesticulation, " Look, look ! There 
it is again !" The passengers stopped to gaze and wonder, 
and a crowd soon gathered, each one eagerly inquiring of 
his neighbour " what was to be seen," while all sorts of 
rare objects were suggested, from mudlarks to mermaids. 
In the meantime the joker slipped away, got into a cab, and 
drove to another bridge, to repeat the trick. He succeeded 
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in attracting three inunense crowds within the specified 
time — a few hours — ^thus strikingly exemplifying the old 
adage, that " One fool makes many." 

Not much wiser than those gaping crowds, were some of 
the inhabitants of a certain suburb, who were recently de- 
luded into the belief that one of our local banks was going 
to break. The rumour — ^I am told — was raised by certain 
panic-mongers, who hoped to make a little money by buying 
up the notes at a discount, regardless of the wide-spread 
mischief that might ensue. The growing uneasiuess was, 
however, quickly allayed, by a tradesman of influence in the 
neighbourhood offering to give twenty shillings for every 
pound note of the said bank ; for which timely exhibition 
of sound sense, and good feeling, he deserves a general vote 
of thanks. 

A few days ago a nervous gentleman brought me some 
tstartUng reports about another banking establishment in this 
city. After he had calmed down a Httle, I ascertained that 
his fears had been aroused by overhearing the defamatory 
conversation of two persons in an omnibus, one of whom 
was drunk. 

" Now tell me candidly, Mr. Boomerang, if you had £500 
in that bank, what should you do f asked my fidgetty friend, 
his eyes looking like bad shillings, for want of sleep. 

" I should be very glad," I replied. 

" But seriously ; in the present unsettled state of affairs, 
would you not be anxious to draw it out ]" 

" If I had no stronger reason for doing so than you have, 
I should certainly not touch it. It is possible that those 
persons in the omnibus knew that you have money in that 
bank, and they were trying to alarm you, either from love 
of mischief or from more selfish motives. My advice to you 
is to let your money remain where it is, and avoid express- 
ing anxiety about it, or making suspicious inquiries respecting 
the condition of the said bank, or you will soon gather an 
excited crowd around you, like the joker^on London Bridge. 
I have good cause for believing that your bank is perfectly 
safe j in fact I believe that all the banks in Sydney are quite 
safe, unless, indeed, everybody should make a sudden rush 
at them, as you were inclined to do just now ; which would 
indicate a total want of confidence ; and without confidence 
all the relations of the civilized world would be paxal^xftdL, 
commercial enterprise would be at an end, and g<sa<b\^ ^cir 
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tress would ensue. I have no direct interest in any bank, 
or mercantile firm in the land," I added, " so you may be- 
lieve that the opinion I have expressed is free from personal 
bias, whatever else may be said of it." 

It is a pitiable fact, that unprincipled persons are very 
Jbusy just now, trying to make bad times worse, to serve their 
"^wn selfish or vindictive purposes : and it behoves right 
thinking men to use their influence to frustrate the base 
designs of such persons, and thereby prevent much sufifering. 
.Shrugs and winks are commonly used, because they are safer 
than libellous words, and quite as effective in such times as 
these. It is a small consideration to those incendiaries that 
;&.e downfall of each mercantile house entails loss upon many 
persons besides the direct creditors, and it would be as vain 
to appeal to their sense of right, as to try to touch their 
feelmgs by pathetic descriptions of the domestic wretched- 
jQess which they are creating. 

I have been drawn to this subject by my interest in the 
public weal ; and I would warn all my readers against being 
influenced by shrugs ; and also to beware lest they catch the 
Jiatefulinfection, which is as/cantagiousa^ cholera joorbus. 
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«JOY COMETH IN THE MOENING." 

Thbbe are doubtless many persons in Sydney at the present 
isne who can recal the rage for land jobbing which prevailed 
About twenty-five years ago ; and many, too, will sorrowfully 
TGDiember the di^^trous reaction which soon followed that 
unkealthy desire for speculation. The land mania was not 
coiifined to Australia, but extended to neighbouring places, 
enpecially to New Zealand, which had not then been form- 
jdly proclaimed a British colony, and was only partially 
Jmown to Europeans. About that time, however, & current 
.<if emicration set that way. Many persons went there 
hom S^ey, in the hope of .nsiiang''^ bargains in land 
fiom the natives, before the British Grovemment took pes- 
meman of the islands, and put a stop to the one-sided traffic, 
while others went with a view of being foremost in the^eld 
of enterprise which a new country always offers. Numbers 
•of young; men went in the expectation of being employed as 
mfrey^, or getting appointWts, of some ]±id, 4dVr the 
new Gk>vemmejit which was to be shortly establiished there. 
TIhe majority, however, were sadly disappointed in their 
;piojects ; and if the disclosure would be beneficial in any 
"way, I might adduce some lamentable example of ruin. 

It would be difficult for me to offer a satii^actory explana- 
tion why I gave up a lucrative position to pursue an indefi- 
nite object. I had heard exciting stories of hicky men 
buying as much land as they could see £rom the top of a 
Icuiri pine tree for a few muskets, or a keg of tobacco ; and 
I thought I should like to buy a nice little estate of half a 
miUicHi acres or so, upon some such easy terms. Perhaps, 
seeing so many others going to Maori-land, stimulated me 
to hasten away too, lest I should be too late for the prizes, 
'vviiich the Maori chiefs were distributing so lavishly. It is 
•certain' that many older and more experienced men than 
'snyaelf could give no better reason for going to New Zea- 
iand at that time than that they saw many of thesx xl^^s^^^- 
^bourg going; and it is not the only time l^ha^ \\ai:<i^ «kikscl 
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multitudes of men following eacli other to misery, led away 
by the force of example. 

In flie year 1840, I took my passage in a bark of three 
hundred and fifty tons, for the Bay of Islands, New Zea- 
land. .1 shared the port stem cabin with a friend, named 
Archy Weedle, an astute gentleman, much older than my- 
self, with whom I had planned that my future fortunes 
should in some measure be united. In the hold of the ship 
were sundry packages of merchandise, our joint property ; 
and in the cabin were several hundred pounds in gold and 
silver coin, which chiefly belonged to my friend. In those 
days the rates of insurance to New Zealand were very high, 
so we sailed from Sydney without effecting an insurance on 
our shipment. 

The first part of the voyage passed pleasantly enough : 
the captain was an intelligent and sociable young man ; our 
feUow passengers were very agreeable, and our little party 
at the table was as united as a home circle. On the twelfth 
day out, we rounded the North cape of New Zealand, and 
that same night it began to blow hard from the north-east, 
with thick weather. Sail was reduced from time to time, 
as the wind increased ; but it was necessary to keep a press 
of canvas on the ship, in order to claw off the shore, which 
was dead to leeward. The anxiety and discomfort on board 
the ship that night can only be comprehended by those who 
have been in similar exciting straits. The vessel plunged, 
and strained, and half buried herself in the waves, which 
rose higher and higher, as the wind increased to a strong 
gale. I was too anxious to sleep, and as I preferred the 
deck to the close cabin, and the companionship of my sea 
sick friend, I took my place beneath a tarpaulin in the' 
mizen rigging ; and there, throughout the night, I watched 
the struggles of the weatherly little bark, and also watched 
the faces of the captain and chief mate, which plainly indi- 
cated that their hearts were far from being merry, though 
they strove, with becoming manliness, to hide their anxiety 
from their passengers. Still I could tell by their frequent 
glances at the binnacle, their low-toned conferences, and 
their endeavours to gaze through the murky darkness to 
leeward, that they were conscious of danger. Neither the 
captain nor his officers had been to New Zealand before, and 
their charts could give them but little reliable informatioii 
about the coast, which, up to that time, had not been jpco- 
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perly surveyed. They were ignorant, too, of the currents, 
and could only guess the extent of our ofOing, which was less 
than five miles. 

Some of my readers can perhaps recall to memory a dis- 
mal night at sea, when the wind howled through the rigging 
of their tempest-tossed ship ; when wave after wave has 
rolled on to the deck overhead, and the thunder's roaring 
has been heard above the noise of the flapping sails. They 
can recollect how eagerly they scanned the features of their 
trusty captain, as he entered the well-lighted saloon £rom 
the deck, with his oilskin over-clothing dripping with rain 
and ocean spray ; and how much their troubled hearts were 
re-assured by the composure of his weather-beaten face, or 
comforted by a few cheerful words from his manly voice, 
tjBlling them that " he had made all snug for the night," or 
that "he hoped to see a favourable change soon." And 
with what pleasure did they see him seat himself at the 
table, and snule as placidly as if he had just been enjoying 
a moonlight scene, with a tropical breeze kissing the spark- 
ling wavelets, instead of having been close reefing topsails 
andfsetting storm-staysails, exposed all the time to the dan- 
gerous forked lightning, and fierce driving rain. Persons 
who have such recollections can understand why I so often 
gazed into the faces of the captain and chief mate through- 
out that anxious season of peril. Who can over-estimate 
the value of a cheerful look or a hopeful word in such de- 
pressing times ! 

The next day the gale continued with unabated violence, 
and the sea-sickness of my friend, Weedle, was painftil to 
witness. He had not left his cabin since the commencement 
of the bad weather, nor could he be prevailed upon to go on 
deck, even for a minute. He seemed to have given up all 
hope of our ship weathering the storm ; and every time a 
sea broke on board he thought we were among the breakers. 
I tried to comfort him, for being quite free from that nau- 
seating malady, sea-sickness, and being full of youthful 
vigour, my spirits were seldom very depressed from physical 
causes. Although I really had not much hope that the ship 
would be saved, the fear of death did not paralyze my efforts 
to escape from it. We had two Macintosh life preservers in 
our outfit, and my suffering friend lay in his berth, and eyed 
me with a ghastly curiosity as I sat on the cabin deck and 
inflated the belts. I then made the gold Sisid ^^IIln^t ^csvsl 
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into two packageB, which I lashed together by a strong cord"^ 
and assured Weedle that if the ship went on shore, I would 
make a desperate eflfort to save his money, whether he 
helped me or not. I advised him to screw up his courage, 
and if the ship should strike, to put on his life belt and 
hasten on deck. With a promise that I would give him 
immediate notice of any fresh danger, I went on deck again,, 
and took my old station under the tarpaulin in the mizen. 
rigging; and there I stood, anxiously watching the bending^ 
spars, the loss of one of which would inevitably^ have sealed, 
the fate of the ship in a very short time. 

Night came on again, and a wild-looking night it was* 
The ship had been wore round four times during the day,, 
and each, time we had lost ground (the ship would not stay^ 
in- such a heavy sea, under the small sail which we could 
spread), and we had also drifted to leeward while the crew 
were replacing a close-reefed foretopsail, which had been 
blown away. About ten o'clock I overheard the captain say 
to the chief mate, " We must give her the reefed mainsail^ 
Mr. Blocks." 

" She won't stand up to it, sir ; and if we spring a spar- 
just now, we are done for, to a dead certainty," repHed the 
mate, who, by the bye, was an older man than the captain. 

"We'll try what she will do," said the captain. "It- 
does not blow so hard as it did an hour ago. Lay aft, all 
hands, and set the main course," he added, in a stentoriaiL 
voice, to his crew. 

The sail was set with difficulty, and the spray flew over- 
the ship from stem to stem, as she plunged into the heavy 
head seas, under the additional pressure of canvas, and at. 
the same time heeled over to such an extent, that I had. 
hard work to keep my post in the riggiug, and I sometimes 
feared she would capsize altogether. 

" I would advise you to go below and turn in, sir," said. 
the captain, good naturedly addressing me. " You can do 
no good by stopping on deck, and you may get hurt. I 
will rouse you out smartly enou^ if anything happens ; bat 
I think the weather is breaking." Just at that moment a 
heavy sea broke on board, which smashed all the weather 
bulwarks, and did other damage on deck, besides nearly 
knocking me overboard. Soon afterwards another green 
aea tumbled on board, and if I had not previously lathed. 
myself to the rigging I sh.o\x\d ipTobatoly have been lost ; so* 
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I went below, and, without undressing, turned into a b^th 
in a spare cabin near to the companion way, and being 
wearied out with long watching, I was soon fast asleep not- 
withstanding the violent pitchmg of the vessel. 

I had had but one nap, and it did not then appear to me 
tp have been a very long one, when I was awakened by a 
nossy kicking at my cabm door, and the captain, in excited 
tones, calling upon me to hasten on deck. 

"Heave out, Mr. Boomerang; quick, quick," cried the 
captain, " bear a hand, sir; jump up on the deck, directly T 

I. was out of bed in an instant, and scrambled up the 
companion ladder, on my hands and knees, urged onward 
by extreme anxiety, and a resolution to save my life if 
possible. Never shall I forget the gushing emotions of my^ 
heart j as I stood on the quarter-deck and gazed around me, 
with a bomding joy which language can but feebly express. 
Of course I had expected to see the ship struggHng in the 
breakers, and I was preparing to battle for dear life, amid 
the roaring of the surges and the blackness of death. In- 
stead of which, my dazzled eyes beheld the morning sun, 
rising into a cloudless sky; illumining the rolling ocean, 
and tinging the wooded shores in the distance with golden 
light. It was a Sabbatli morning, and ever shall I remember . 
the holy calm which reigned around, and seemed to fill my 
spirit with feelings too deep for utterance ; with a solemn 
sense of mercies experienced from God, for which my 
tongue could not utter my heart's gratitude. Suddenly the 
feeling changed to almost a delirium of transport, which 
tried to vent itself in extravagant outbursts. I rushed up 
to the smiling captain, seized his hand and uttered a rhap- 
sody of thanks and compliments; then I turned to the 
mate, who laughed heartily as I shook his hand with true 
fraternal warmth ; and I was almost running forward to 
hug every Jack tar on the forecastle, for I loved the brave 
fellows, who liad worked so willingly during the late gale. 
like a poor felon reprieved under the gallows, I felt rescued 
from the jaws of death. It was a transition from the dark- 
ness of the night of death to the brightness of a sunny, life- 
breathing morning; and the joyous emotion it wrought 
cannot be conveyed by ordinary figures. 

I was glad, too, for the safety of my friend Weedle's 
money and merchandise, which I knew were all li^ ^o%^^^"s>^^ 
in the world, so I hastened below to gladieu taxcL -, \sviN»^ 
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thought I would first shock him a little before I over- 
whehned him with happiness. 

" Weedle ! Weedle 1 Jump up on deck directly/* I ex- 
claimed as I entered his cabin, after knocking lou(Uy at the 
door ; but my heart was so full of joy that I could not carry 
on the little harmless deception which the captain had so 
successfully practised on me, in order to increase my rap- 
turous surprise. Neither could I bear to see my poor sick 
friend's woeful face, as he turned round in his berth, and 
declared that '^ he had not strength left to save his life, and 
must just die in his bed ;" so I opened the stem windows 
to let in the sunshine, and the effect on his yellow face was 
like French-polish on an old stool. Archie Weedle was a 
living man again in two minutes ; and in less than two 
minutes more he was standing on the deck with me, enjoy- 
ing the glad prospect, and watching the many native canoes 
which were paddling off to the ship as she lay becalmed 
about midway between the outer headlands of the Bay of 
Islands. 
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A bullock's head suddenly thrust through the side window 
of a crowded omnibus, could not have caused more commo- 
tion amongst the astonished insiders, than did the announce- 
ment of a visitor by Mary the maid-of-all-work, just as Mr. 
and Mrs. Tiddle and the five young Tiddles were sitting 
down one day to dine off a roasted rabbit, which had been 
sent to them by a Mend in the country, and which they aU 
regarded as an extraordinary treat. 

" Please, sir, Mr. Grubb wants to see you," said the maid, 
".but he says he will wait in the shop till you have done 
dinner." 

" Patience me ! that horrid old fellow has come again," 
exclaimed Mrs. Tiddle, with a sort of farewell glance at the 
rabbit, and a vicious look at her spouse, as if he had been 
directly instrumental in bringing the dreadful nuisance into 
the house ; while the children looked as scared as though 
there was a wolf under the table. " What are you going 
to do, Tiddle ? You will not ask him in, surely ! There is 
barely enough dinner for ourselves, and he usually eats as 
much as three of us. If he comes in here I shall be mad 
enough to snap off his legs. It's downright provoking, to 
think that greedy fellow should poke his nose in here at 
dinner time two or three times a week ; and he always 
smells when we have anything hot and nice, that's the 
worst of it, he never comes on cold meat or stew days. 
What are you going to do, Tiddle ? Why don't you speak 
to me, and not sit there like one of your shop dummies f ' 

" Hem — ^I scarcely know what to do, my dear. You see 
how awkwardly I am situated. Grubb has recommended 
me to three customers, and he has promised to do all he 
can for me." 

"Yes, indeed ! and one of them run away iq the suit of 
colonial tweed you made for him, and never paid you six- 
pence, the shabby cheat. You are much obliged to Mr. 
Grubb for that customer, certainly ! Yes — ^give him all the 
rabbit, and let your wife and children go hungry ! Ask 
him in of course !" 
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"Oh, don't bother me, Becky, pray don't, my hea 
mithered. I won't ask him in, dear, if I can help it, bu 
don't want to offend him, I can't afford to lose custom 
these hard times. dear, dear, there is so much ruin.' 
cutting, and bo many tricky people in trade now a days, t 
it is a hard matter for an honest man to get along and pay 
way. I'm perplexed, Becky ,bnt have patience, there's a dtt 

The poor little tailor certainly looked perplexed ; 
dread of his wife's frown and the fear of offending ] 
CrTubb, added to the prospect of a short meal, made 1 
look as dim as a rusty goose. 

" Don't stir, Tiddle— don't stir," swd his friend Gm 
pntting his head in at the doorway, " excuse my intrusi 
I am not coining in. How are you, Mrs. Tiddle, I hope 
baby's better. Don't move, Tiddle, I've merely called 
^ve you the address of another customer, and I'll wiul 
the shop till you've done dinner. Ill sit and look at y 
pattern boots." 

"Hem — a — won't you pick a bit with us?' asked ] 
Tiddle, in faltering accents, and with a timid glance at 
spouse, who was looting knives and forks at him. 

" No thank you, no — a — I don't care much about din 
to-day. There is something the matter with me, I at 
hearty supper last night, perhaps that's it. Go on n 
your dinner, friends, I'll wait till you are done." 

" We've just got a little rabbit, which a friend sent us 
& rare treat," remarked Mr. Tiddle, in an apologetic tc 
" It's a tiny little thing, but — " 

"Rabbit, did you sayl well, that is a rarity in i 
country. I haven't tasted rabbit since I left home, and 
used to be a favourite dish of mine ; I think I will 
tempted to pick a bone with you ailer all," sfdd Mr, Qrn 
walking in and putting his hat and stick in a comer. ' 
smells nice. I see you know how to cook a rabbit;, H 
Tiddle." 

"Ta — 1» — take a chair, Mr. Grubb," said the tai 
trembling from head to foot, " Becky, will you tell Marj 
bring another hot plate V 

Mrs. Tiddle called " Mary" in such a savage key that 
husband turned pale, his appetite forsook him, and he m 
tally wished he were on Shark Island, dining off raw cock 
He eased off some of his feeling in a quiet si^ then aud 
iis second boy, " Say grace, Bobby ; put your knife doi 
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5ttr." Bobby said grace, then his father took up the carving 
tools, and asked Mi, Grubb what part he preferred. 

''Ladies first, ladies first, always, sir," said the guest, 
with a jocose sniUe at Mrs. Tiddle, who looked as sour .as <a 
.green lemon. 

" I like to serve visitors first," said Mr. Tiddle, helping 
hia guest to a tolerably large portion of rabbit, for ^e meek 
little man had determined to dine off potatoes and salt, in 
order to save his wife and children from short allowance. 

Mrs. Tiddle coughed sharply, but her unhappy husband 
'did not look up. He knew it was not a bronchial affection, 
lor it was not the first time that he had heard that tele- 
.graphic sound. He knew very well that her cough meant to 
Bay " why did you give old Grubb such a big bit of rabbits?" 
But he was a conscientious tailor and a thorough man, 
though he was afraid of his wife's frown. He could not 
bear to ask any one to liis table and act niggardly ; in fact 
his heart was much larger than his means, for he would 
.gladly have given everybody in the land a dinner every day. 

" I have just a lee-tle bit of pickled pork here, will you 
take a thin sUce, Mr. Grubb 1" asked Mrs. Tiddle, with 
hidden meaning in her words, which touched her husband's 
feelings like tailor's needles. 

" If you please, ma'am ; I am very partial to pickled pork 
and peas-pudding," said Mr. Grubb, passing his plate. 

" It is a nice dish," groaned Mr. Tiddle, trying to smile, 
but looking as ghastly as a pig's cheek overcooked. " We 
have no peas-pudding, but we have a taste of broad beans, 
wiU you take a spooirful, sir ?" 

" Broad beans 1 yes, by all means, they are my favorite 
Tegetftble, next to fried onions. My poor wife too was very 
£oBbd of broad beans and melted butter, though they always 
made her peevish, poor thing. Thankee, Tiddle — ^plenty; I 
•Asan come again, you know, thankee — ^I really begin to feel I 
have an appetite after alL" • 

" Mary Ann, how dare you come to table in that dirty 
pinafore. Miss?" vociferated her mother, at the same mo- 
meaOit giving her, what is generally mis-called a good box on 
^the ear, and a peremptory command to go into the kitchen 
omd stay there till she was called or sent for. 

" Poor Mary Ann !" sighed Mr. Tiddle, with a sympathis- 
ing glance at his weeping daughter. " What part do you 
.IHrefer, Becky ]" 
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" I don't want any," said his wife sharply, " my appetite 
is clean taken away by that girl's dirty pinafore." 

" Nonsense, love ! Here's a nice cut with a kidney in it, 
and a lump of stuffing." 

" It's the tenderest rabbit I ever tasted," remarked Mr.. 
Grubb, with his mouth full and his plate half emptied. " I 
really enjoy it. I wish my poor wife were here, she doted 
on rabbit dead or aUve, — I'll trouble you for another spoon- 
fill of gravy, Tiddle." 

" Bmy, what are you poking your brother with a fork for 1 
I see you, you young monkey. What do you mean ?" shouted 
Mr. Tiddle, whose hungry ire was beginning to master his 
philosophy. The last fierce question to Billy was accom- 
panied by a thump on the head, hard enough to knock him 
stupid for life if it had happened to have struck a sofb spot^ 
" Go into the kitchen to your sister, this very minute, sir ! 
rUcive it you after dinner, you wicked boy." 

ITbe tender-hearted tailor almost immediately repented of 
his wrath, but the knock on Billy's head could not be 
rescinded, and that young gentleman was in the kitchen 
roaring b;88 to his sister's treble, so he did not hear his re^ 
call to his seat at the board. There he sat sobbing, and 
spitefully wishing that one of the rabbit bones which old 
Grubb was vulgarly fingering would slip from his grasp and 
stick in his throat ; while his sister was making a variety 
of ugly faces and menacing gestures in cannibal fashion to 
mark her contempt for the greedy man who was eating up 
their nice dinner, and upsetting the peace and comfort of 
their home, by making mother cross and father miserable. 

Angry and hungry boys and girls are in general prone to 
disagree, so it was not wonderful under the circumstances 
that Billy and his sister should begin to quarrel. They soon 
began to fight too, and Mary Ann, who inherited her mo- 
ther's spirit, being aroused by her rude brother pulling her 
round the kitchen by her back ringlets, pushed him over a 
chair with his head in the bread-pan, which was broken to 
pieces by the collision. 

The noise of the affray reached the dining-room, when 
out rushed Mrs. Tiddle — ^glad of a chance to vent off her 
wrath upon some one — and gave her daughter a "good- 
dressing" with the handle of the hearth-broom. Mary Ann 
thereupon set up a squall equal in volume and effect to the 
strmns of some amateur singers, while Billy dodged his mor 
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ther round the kitchen to evade his just share of the broom- 
stick. Stimulated by the sight of the broken bread-pan, 
Mrs. Tiddle resolutely vowed she would skin him when she- 
caught him. But in order to catch nimble Billy to skin 
him it was necessary for her to put her best foot foremost ;: 
in doing so she put it into a hole in the oilcloth, and down 
she went in the narrow dark passage with a thud like a. 
falling tower. Out flew Mr. Tiddle to see what all the noise 
was about, when he innocently tumbled over his prostrate- 
wife, kicking the crown of her head with the toe of his boot,, 
and grinding the tip off his own nose on the rough stone 
step of the kitchen. 

In the meantime Mr. Grubb, who had finished his dinner, 
rose up and departed, lest he should be called upon to arbi- 
trate upon the complicated quarrel, and he dreaded family 
brawls worse than cold dinners. Two of the young Tiddle 
brats, who were left at the table, began to wrangle for the 
possession of a backbone which they had filched from their 
father's plate, while little Teddy, the infant, seized the fa- 
vourable opportunity for helping himself to a red pepper 
pod from the mixed pickle bottle ; but before he had 
finished eating it, he began to raise his voice in the horrible 
belief that his head was on fire. 

Never was heard a greater hubbub in any quiet tailor's- 

house in this colony or elsewhere ; but I must leave my 

readers to imagine the confusion and to put things to rightsi 

again according to their own fancies, while I admit that my" 

fancy has helped me to colour the foregoing picture froia 

every day life. 

****** 

I venture to think that few, if any, of my old friendly 
readers will mistake my meaning in the brief comments I 
am about to make on the foregoing Uttle episode in domestic 
life. Not one of them, I hope, will beUeve that I would 
grudge a meal to a friend let him drop in when he would^ 
or that I would commend such a niggardly spirit in any one* 
It is those strong-nosed, systematic spongers that I dread 
at all times, men, who — as Mrs. Tiddle remarked — ^always 
smell when there is a good dinner on the table, and slide 
themselves in uninvited for the mere sake of " getting a 
good feed" as they vulgarly call it. Men with blarneying 
iips, but with souls as scrappy as devilled bones. Who in- 
variably praise everything on the table, play ^\\Ja. \\y^ \iiXs^ 
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and talk mmBense to its mother, bat who realty care mare 
tor the cook than for an^ other member of the household — 
aad if your bill of fu'e is reduced in consequence of a cor- 
responding turn in yonr drcomstances, theywill nerer enter 
yonr door at alL Those are the creatures to whom I aDude 
whea I say that I dislike such droppers in at my table more 
than I do cold potatoes — ^which by the way is the sole diet 
I would prescribe for all snch domestic marauders. 

Some time ago I went by invitation to dine on board a 
ship which was lying at one of the quays in Sydney hiur- 
hour, when the worthy captain remarked to the mate in 
tones of surprise, that there were no '' one o'clock boys on 
board that day.'' On my asking what he meant by " one 
o'clock boys," he said there was a host of persons of Air. 
Grubb's class, who made a practice of foraging for a dinner 
almost every day, and they were a nuisance to him as well 
as to many other skippers in port. ^' Ay, and they are a 
pest to many good-natured housewives on shore too," I re- 
marked^ with a shrug which old reminiscences stirred up. 

I would not wantonly annoy any one with my remarks, 
but I cannot here resist offering a word or two of friendly 
counsel to those who choose to take it. [In general, those 
dinner hunters cannot plead poverty as an excuse for their 
sponging habits, indeed a poor man with a manly spirit 
would rather dine off a brown biscuit any day than wheedle 
himself into a needy household if there was the least risk of 
upsetting their little domestic arrangements.] I would say 
to the Grubbs and the " one o'clock boys" of Sydney, go to 
some good restaurant, and get ninepenny-worth of dinner, 
or more if you want it, and go to your friends' tables only 
when you are invited. Try that manly method for twelve 
months or so, and you may probably regain your reputation, 
or at any rate lose some of your notoriety as mid-day nui- 
sances. Then you may occasionally drop in at dinner time 
and your friends will not consider you are intruding but 
will perhaps be really glad to see you. But don't go ex- 
clusively for what you can get to eat or drink — ^bah ! such 
selfishness is only worthy of the big monkey inthe Govern- 
ment Gardens and his tribe in general. 
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" SHOVE IT ON BOAED." 

*^ Let go the bow-line, and haul the stage ashore/' shouted 
the captain of a steamer, on board of which I was a passen- 
ger some time ago. 

'' Hould on a bit, captain dear ! Don't lave this little 
look of corm in me carrt, and good luck to yez," said a 
farmer on the wharf, looking up imploringly at the oaptam 
on the paddle-box. 

» " I can't take it," said the captain, decisively, " my decks 
4Kre lumbered up already, so that fat passengers can't get aft 
without climbing over the bridge." 

'' Arrah, captain, take this small lot ; there's a dear man. 
Shure it won't make much odds to yez ; there's ony tin bags, 
Jtti' it's mighty light corm too. I fetched it all the way from 
the farrm, onst afore, an' shure yer agent here tould me it 
shud go this trip, anyhow. What'll I do at all if jez lave 
it bemnd ? Och captain, do take it, an I'll be everlastingly 
obliged to yez, I'm going down wid it meself, an me bhoy 
Teddy for-bye. Shpake the worrd now, honey, an long life 
to yez." 

'^ Shove it on board," said the captain, " and bear a hand 
-about it, or we shall lose the tide, and be stuck on the flats 
all day. In with it— in with it." 

While that colloquy was going on, I saw two men, in a 
l)oat -alongside, pushing a coop of fowls on board at the after 
gangway, unobserved by the captain. In a short time we 
were paddling down the river, and the crew were busy 
stowing the deck cargo, and extemporising a pen, or sty, 
for a score or two of pigs, which would persist in making a 
noise, although the sailors were using strenuous ejQforts to 
soothe them, by beating their greasy backs with ropes' ends. 
Presently the steamer stopped to taJce in an old lady from a 
boat, which had put off from one of the farmsteads on the 
river bank. 

" I can't take any cargo," said the captain, as the boat- 
2iia2i began to hand up sundry packages. 
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" Bless my heart alive ! I have only two small boxes of 
eggs, and a little pig, and a keg of butter. You surely don't 
mean to say you won't take them on board, captain? 
What room will they occupy ? Tut, tut, can't take them, 
that's all nonsense !" 

" Shove 'em on board, missis, shove 'em on board," said 
the second mate, who was rewarded with a grateful glance 
from the old lady, while at the same time she made some 
pettish remarks about the captain's iU manners, in wanting 
to send her pig and her boxes on shore again. Soon the 
steamer was under weigh once more, and anon we called at 
another wharf, when the captaui had an altercation with a 
miller, who finally succeeded, by sheer clamour, [in shipping 
the cylinder of his steam-engine, and sundry other heavy 
pieces of machinery, which he said he was taking to Sydney 
for repairs, as his mill was standing still, and it was Ml of 
grist from bottom to top. We scraped over the flats with- 
out sticking, and in due course arrived alongside the old 
wharf at Newcastle, when the usual scene of bustle ensued, 
and all the idlers in the City were active, for a season. 

*' I can't take any cargo this morning," said.the captain to 
the agent's clerk, who was making entries in his manifest. 

" You will take my luggage, I suppose ?" said a snappish- 
looking old gentleman, with a barrow full of boxes behind 
him, and who was evidently determined to have his luggage 
taken on board, or " know the reason why not." 

" Well, I suppose I must take that ; shove it on board," 
said the captain ; then he shouted to a fisherman with a 
sugee-baff on his back, " Hey, Mister Squidd, I can't take 
4 oystis this trip." 

" They'll stow anywhere, captain ; put 'em on the sponson ; 
there are only five bags," said Mr. Squidd, appealingly. 

" I'll heave 'em overboard if you put them on my deck, so 
I give you notice ; can't you see that I am loaded down to 
the port-holes ? Confound it all ! do you want to sink me 
at my moorings ?" 

" The captaui ought to be ashamed of himself," said an 
old grumbler, who was usually to be seen on the wharf when 
the steamer was alongside, '^ it's scandalous to take a ship to 
sea in that trim, miy, she is nearly a foot below her load- 
line. If anything happens to that steamer, I'll kick up a 
row about it ; mark my words." 

^' I should like to know what right the captain has to load 
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his ship in that disgraceful way, and risk valuable lives)" 
said another bystander, who, like his friend beside him, 
gloried in grumbling, but very rarely helped to reform evils 
which he was so quick at discerning. Meanwhile, a conse- 
quential-looking gentleman was severely scolding the agent's 
clerk for promising to keep room for his horse, and failing 
to do so. 

" Where am I to put your horse, sir V asked the captain, 
who had been appealed to. " Just look at my decks, fore 
and aft ; there isn't standing room for a monkey." 

" He won't take up more room than a bale of hay, cap- 
tain," said the gentleman. " You can tie him to the fore 
rigging, if you like ; he is as quiet as a cat ; passengers 
may rub against his legs, and I'll warrant he won't Mck. 
You will much obKge me, captain, if you will take him — ^in 
fjEict I have right to—" 

" Shove it on board," said the captain, who looked tho- 
roughly perplexed, and muttered that he " would rather be 
drowned than be jawed to death." After taking in a num- 
ber of empty beer barrels, a Bath chair, sundry bundles of 
cabbage-tree, and other " odds and ends," (which — ^in the 
estimation of the owners — "weighed nothing," the ropes 
were cast off, and we slowly proceeded to sea. I saw that 
i^y luggage was safely stowed, with other passengers* effects, 
oi the after skyHght, then went upon the bridge and sat 
beside the captain, who had the reputation of being one of 
the most careful and experienced seamen on the coast. 

" You have a large cargo to-day, captain," I remarked. 

" Ugh, cargo ! we are smothered with it. The/ll sink 
us altogether one of these fine days," replied the captain, 
with a shrug; then he shouted to the crew forward, to 
" haul the cham-box over to starboard." 

From my elevated position, I could scan the ship fore and 
aft, except under the bridge, where I had previously taken 
stock of four horses, sundry coops of poultry, a stack of wet 
hides, and some casks of tallow. The quarter deck was 
crowded with bales of wool and luggage, with a right-of- 
way left for thin passengers. One quarter boat was pretty 
well filled with dead wild ducks and wallabies, and live 
cockatoos in cages ; the other contained vegetables, sofa- 
cushions, swabs, and other useful articles. In the forepart 
of the ship was a travelling carriage, sundry machinery be- 
longing to the pertinacious miller before-mentioneidL, \^^<b^ ^1 
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hay, bags of gram, several fat calves, the pigs, and the horse 
aforesaid, and an assortment of odds and ends not worth 
parfciciilansmg, including the five bags of oysters, which 
Squidd, the fisherman, had smuggled into the starboard 
spoxtaon. The steerage passengers were sitting or stand- 
ing wherever they could find room. Four men were loung- 
ing in the travelling carriage, smoking their pipes, and. 
seeming as unapprehensive of danger as if the travelling 
carriage were on the Paramatta Eoad. The steamer lurched 
heavily from time to time, and the crew were obhged to 
shift the chain-box about, to help to steady her, at which 
extra work they did not fail to grumble, in sailors' peculiar 
tasMoiL Altogether the prospect was enough to Mghten 
any one whose imagination was at all active, whose organs ot 
caution were not concave, and who, moreover, had not a 
settled belief that he " was bom to be hanged." Fortu- 
nately the sea was very smooth, and by degrees my qualms 
subsided into a calm submission to my lot. 

" I think we shall have a light north-easter to-day," I 
remaj^ed to the captain, as he reseated himself, after he had 
given, an oarder to Ins mate to send the topgaUant yard on. 
deck. 

" I don't think the wind will hold long in that quarter," 
he replied, while his experienced eye scanned the horizon. 
" We shall have a * southerly-burster' before long. It will 
blow lik^ thunder before sundown, or I am very much mis- 
taken." 

I. thought so too, (notwithstanding I could see a ripple 
on the water, far away on our port-quarter), for in the 
south-western sky there were some ominous looking clouds- 
rifling, and the air was sultry and oppressive. However, I 
took a hopeful view of our surroundings, and said I thought 
we might get to Sydney before the " burster" met us ; add- 
ing, " we shall be in a dilemma if we are caught in bad 
weather, with all this deck lumber." 

The captain merely shrugged his shoulders, by way of 
reply, which affected me like a shovelM of snow on my 
h^ul. One can form an idea in a moment what an English- 
man would imply by that kind of movement, though it ia 
not easy to interpret a Frenchman's shrugs. After a few 
minutes' reflection on my future prospects, 1 asked the cap- 
tain what he would do, if we met with a southerly gale. 

'' Why heave our deck load overboard," he replied. " we 
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mast do ttiat or go down. You see I have a difficulty in 
keeping the ship upright at the present time ; she is rolling 
about like an old water-butt in a tide-way. I am expect- 
ing every minute, too, that some of those passengers for- 
ward will get their toes under the wheels of the chain-box, 
and then there will be a hullabaloo and the doctor to pay. 
Overboard goes Padd/s com, and everything else on deck 
except the five stock, if we fall in with a hard gale — ^that's 
certain." 

" What troubles me most, is the dread that you will not 
b^in to clear your decks soon enough, captain," I replied ; 
" I have been in bad weather with you several times, and 
I never saw you throw anything overboard, though you have 
sometimes been lumbered up almost as much as you are 
now." 

" Well, you see, sir, it isn't a pleasant job to heave away 
cargo; no seaman likes to do it if he can anyway help it. 
I always hang on to it as long as I can, for I know there 
would be a pretty row when I went up the river again, if I 
were to throw it overboard. All the deck cargo is at the 
risk of the shippers, and most of them are poor, struggling 
men, who could very badly bear the loss. But there are 
lotB of fellows who would make more noise about it than 
the poor shippers ; and it is them that I most dread, for 
their tongues fidget me worse than thunder and lightning. 
You heard those two old fogies on the wharf at Newcastle 
abuse me for overloading my ship ; and if we met with any 
mishap, they would exonerate the winds and waves, and 
blame me for all." 

"That would certainly be unfair," I replied, "for I have 
observed the difficulties you have encountered this morning; 
and that you had cargo thrust on board, in spite of your 
appeals, or your emphatic protests." 

" Shippers actually force cargo upon us at every stopping- 
place ; and they each think that their * little lots ' can't 
make any odds to a big steamer ; like the old woman with 
her pig and her butter-tub, and the blustering miller with 
his iron-work. You saw, too, that I had to stow three bales 
(rf hay above the rail, to make room for Mr. Bang's horse." 

"It was very unreasonable for him to wish you to take it, 
captain ; and I wonder that you did so." 

"Well, you see, sir, he is managing-man for Messrs. 
Codgor'and Bloke ; and as they are large dcig^et^ \s^ oroai 
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boats, I didn't wish to offend him ; besides, he would have 
stormed my ears, worse than great guns, if I had refused. 
We are not always so jammed up as we are to-day ; but 
there is a great rise in com and hay just now, so all the 
farmers are anxious to get their stuff to market ; and our 
agent up above has not very quiet times, I can tell you, for 
he can't ship everything and please everbody." 

" But the shippers themselves ought to know that they run 
a great risk in putting their goods on board in this uncon- 
.scionable manner," I remarked. 

" Phoo I what do the bulk of them know about loading 
3, ship V* replied the captain, with a faint smile. '^ Look at 
happy old Paddy Murphy, sitting on the fore-hatch, smoking 
his pipe ; do you think you could persuade him that his 
little * lock ov corm ' made any difference in the trim of the 
vessel ? Not you, indeed ; he would tell you it was only 
like a butterfly on a bullock's back. He is, perhaps, think- 
ing how lucky he was to get it on board, and of the good 
price he will get for it to-morrow ; but he has never once 
thought of the probability of its going overboard. And 
I'll be bound that that miller, who is fast asleep in the bath 
chair, is not dreaming that his cylinder, and cog-wheels, are 
in daiiger of going down to Davy Jones's locker. K I had 
not taken them on board, he would now be at home bless- 
ing me for keeping his mill idle, and all his hun^ grist 
customers would have cried shame upon the captain, who 
wouldn't be so obliging as to take three little bits of iron 
to Sydney, to save a whole district from a potato diet. 

'' The captain of a coasting steamer has more anxiety^than 
most persons are aware of, Mr. Boomerang, and the ordmaiy 
risks of the sea are not the main cause of it. Do you 
think I should be so fidgetty about those clouds that are 
rising yonder, if my ship was in seaworthy trim 1 Not a 
bit of it, sir. If I had no deck-load I shouldn't be afraid 
to face any weather, for this is as good a sea-boat as ever 
floated ; but what can a man do with a whole farm-yard on 
his deck, and a flour-mill and a cab-stand beside f 

"I don't wonder that you feel anxious, captain; but 
pray, what remedy would you suggest for tins redkless 
system of overloading vessels, at the imminent risk of life 
and property ?" 

'' Why, the best remedy that I can see is to take no deck 
cargo at all; that is a matter for the Legislature to look 
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after, and the sooner they begin about it the better. It 
would be easy enough for agents and captains, and all con- 
cerned, to do their duty, tf steamers were not allowed to 
take cargo except under hatches ; for the most unconscion- 
able shipper could be convinced, in a minute, when a ship 
was full below. Then passengers might travel in safety and 
comfort ; but it is plain enough they cannot do tliat in my 
ship to-day." 

" But there is a law regulating deck cargo in steamers, 
captain," I remarked. 

" Is there, sir ? well, you can see how much it is respected," 
replied the captain, with a grim chuckle ; then he shouted 
to the crew, " Haul the cliain box over to port : and stop 
those pigs from crowding up to the hawse holes." 

The (finner beU soon afterwards rang, so I went below 
and seated myself at the bottom of the table. Next to the 
advantage of being out of danger altogether, is perhaps the 
happy unconsciousness of its proximity ; that is to say, 
when one is powerless to avert it. Thus I silently reasoned, 
as I glanced along the table at the double row of gentlemen 
eating ox-tail soup. I could not discern the merest tinge of 
anxiety on a single face ; and the extended angles of each 
mouth were expressive of gastronomic joy, for the soup was 
rich. It was evident that the fear of death or personal 
damage, was remote from the minds of those happy diners ; 
and that the pleasures of the present time were not marred 
by apprehensions of future famine, or any other troublesome 
contingency. Probably not one of them had even the 
slightest foreboding, that in a few short hours he would be 
as helpless and undignified as a swaddhng mfant ; that he 
would be but I am anticipating my story. 

Soon after the cloth was removed I went on deck, and 
remounted the bridge. The captain was standing on the 
starboard paddle-box, gazing alternately at the gathering 
storm and at his struggling vessel, while his face bore evi- 
dence of intense anxiety, though not alarm or trepidation, 
for he was a thorough sailor. I did not speak to liim, 
though I longed to put a question or two to him, and I 
wished he would speak to me. I usually try to observe a 
prudent reticence in seasons of peril on shipboard ; and it 
would be well if all passengers would adopt that course. I 
have seen a captain perplexed ^vith silly questions at times 
when his mind was anxiously engaged on som^ \Ta\iCst\»«sv\» 
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duty, and I have heard him miscalled " a surly man" for 
giving sharp answers to the thoughtless querist. Presently 
the captain stepped down from the paddle-box, and laconi- 
cally remarked, as he nodded his head towards the south- 
west, " There's dirt there." 

" There is a heavy storm gathering," I replied, " but I 
hope we may fetch abreast of Broken Bay (which was about 
twelve miles distant) before it comes on." 

" No such luck for us to-day, sir," said the captain. " It 
will be down upon us in twenty minutes ; don't you 'see 
how fast that long, bolster-looking cloud is rolling along 1 
That is not scuddmg before a gentle zephyr, I can tell you." 
Then he called to the chief mate. " Send that foretopsail- 
yard on deck, and house the topmast. Bear a hand about it." 

In rather less than half an hour I hastened below, to 
escape the heavy rain which began to descend, accompanied 
with a violent squall of wind, and thunder and lightning. 
Some of the passengers were still seated at the table, when 
I re-entered the saloon, and one of them exclaimed, " Halloa ! 
is there a shift of wind ?" 

" Yes, sir, there is indeed," I replied, " and I think we 
shall have a very rough night." 

" Dear, oh dear ! I'm sorry for that," said Mr. Bang, " I 
shall be awfully sea-sick. Steward, bring me a couple of 
pillows." 

Before I had equipped myself in my waterproof overalls, 
for the deck, nearly all the gentlemen had taken up posi- 
tions on the sofas, and were being suppHed with pillows, 
et cetera. With much difficulty I regained my post on the 
bridge, and the scene around me was terrifically grand, with 
a dash of the ridiculous in it too. The sea was white with 
foam, the lightning played about the masts in dazzling 
streams ; the thunder and the wind seemed to be arguing 
which could roar loudest, while the thick glots of rain des- 
cending on the backs of the pigs, made them squeak loud 
enough to be heard above tlie warring elements. The four 
steerage passengers had discovered a leak in the roof of the 
travelling carriage, and were hurrying out of it ; at the same 
time the miller woke up from his nap, in the Bath-chair, 
and ran below faster than any invahd could have done. 
Poor Paddy Murphy saw his bags of com covered up with 
a tarpaulin, then took his little boy Teddy under Jiis arm, 
and descended to the fore-cabin, where, I imagine, the in- 
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mates were rather too closely packed to be comfortable. 
The sailors, in their oilskin jackets, were wheeling the chain- 
box about (their sick baby, as they called it), and were de- 
precating the exercise in solemnly quaint ejaculations. The 
steamer seemed to have merely steerage-way, still she was 
kept head to the wind, and nobly she struggled against the 
contending elements. In about an hour the worst of the 
storm was past, but a strong gale set in and the sea rose 
very fast. 

The captain stood and watched the curling waves with 
steady nerve ; and every now and then gave orders to ease 
the engines, when an uimsually heavy sea rose ahead of us. 
By that preca-ution the steamer rode over the waves more 
easily, but her onward progress was considerably retarded ; 
in fact, at times she scarcely appeared to make any head- 
way. Wlien tlie tea bell rang I again went below, and a 
moving scene of noisy misery presented itself. Nearly all 
the late hearty diners were hors-de-^omhcd^ and looked almost 
as despairing as a ward full of patients in a blazing hospital. 
I pitied Mr. Bang least of all the prostrate ones ; and when- 
ever I heard his " Yaawk" which smothered <all the whoops 
of his neighbours, I called to mind his bilious attack upon 
the polite clerk on the wharf at Newcastle ; and I mentally 
muttered, " Ah, Mr. Bang ! it is plain that you wanted a 
short sea voyage, sir. After this day's extensive delivery 
you will perhaps be in a better temper for a while. So 
yaawk away, sir ; your wife and children will be gainers by 
your present exertions ; and nobody here has life enough to 
notice the ugly faces you are making. Yaawk away, sir, 
you will be better to-morrow, if you live till tlien." 

Several of the gentlemen made sombre inquiries of me as 
to our position, and if I could see Sydney lighthouse ? To 
which I replied, that I could see notliing but black clouds 
and white-headed waves ; as to our position, I could only 
tell them that we were not far from Broken Bay. After 
partaking of a cup of tea, I again went upon the bridge, and 
there I stood for some time beside the captain without 
speaking a word, but longing for him to speak to me. Pre- 
sently he said, " There is an awful ugly sea on." 

" There is, indeed, captain ; may I ask if you have any 
idea of running back to Newcastle T 

" Back, eh T he replied ; '' I dare not put her round ; she 
would almost certainly capsize with all this load on dftsk!* 
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" Why don't you begin to throw it overboard T I mut- 
tered rather pettishly, but I did not let liim hear me. I 
cannot depict the anxiety I endured for the next hour as I 
sat upon that melancholy bridge in silent meditation, and 
watched the seething waves which tossed and tumbled around 
like monsters preparing to swallow us ; while the wind 
roaring over the top of the big funnel sounded like grim 
death playing a funeral dirge. My mental calculations as 
to the consequences of a heavy sea breaking on board (which 
I momentarily expected), were by no means encouraging, 
but I could not school my mind to any more cheerful exer- 
cise just then. There were about fifty bales of hay and wool 
on deck ; and assuming that each bale would soak up a 
quantity of water equal to its weight, and allowing three or 
four hogsheads for the Bath-chair and the carriage ; I in- 
ferred that the vessel would founder before we could suffi- 
ciently lighten her. My second calculation was as to the 
result, if the pigs should break down their temporary barrier, 
and crowd together under the topgallant forecastle, and thus 
bring the steamer down by the head ; but I had not quite 
completed that sum when I was aroused by the captain 
calling me. I staggered towards him, and stood holding on 
by the fore shroud of the funnel. " Do you see land on the 
starboard beam f he asked. 

I gazed into the darkness till my eyes ached, then replied, 
" No, captain, I can't see it. Can you T 

" Yes ; I see the North Head of Broken Bay." 

" Bless me ! what extraordinary eyes you must have. I 
can see nothing but thick darkness, Hke a wall of pitch built 
up to the sky. Are you going into the bay, captain ?" 

" I'll try for it, if I see a chance of putting her round 
smartly," he replied. " Ease her !" 

In about half an hour he gave orders for the chain-box to 
be wheeled over to port, and lashed there ; and soon after- 
wards he shouted, " Haul the fore sheet aft ! Port the 
hehn !" _ . 

It was a critical time, and a month's anxiety seemed to 
be concentrated into those few minutes. The vessel slowly 
paid off, and floundered into tlie trough of tlie sea, where a 
huge mountain of water rose on our port beam, as if about 
to fall on us and crush us. 

*' Hold on. Boomerang ! here's a sea coming on board !" 
cried the captain. I held on instinctively, wliile I com- 
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mended my soul to my Maker. The heavy combing wave 
came hissing towards us, and struck our port paddle-box ; 
the vessel lurched violently over on her beam ends, and 
some of the cargo rolled overboard. I thought of my loved 
ones at home ; I muttered a prayer for them, and I bade 
the world good-bye. In another moment I heard the captain 
shout, " All fright ! all right !" and I whispered, " Thank 
God !" The sea did not break on board ; and soon after- 
wards we anchored in Pitt Water. 

"There you see, IVe saved my deck load again, Mr. 
Boomerang," said the captain, rubbing his hands with glee, 
after the last of the cable was paid out. " It's a blessed 
good job we are safe and sound in here, but we had a narrow 
escape in rounding to, and I made sure that big topper of a 
sea was going to swamp us altogether." Then he called to 
his mate, " Hoy ! Mr. Keel, get a lantern and see what's the 
matter with that horse ; I think he's griped." 

A light was procured, and Mr. Bang's horse was found 
with his fore legs over the rail and his hind legs stretched 
apart on the deck. It was supposed that when the vessel 
had given the heavy lurch, the poor beast had tumbled half- 
way overboard ; and in his struggle to right himself, he had 
received some serious internal injury, for he was dead. 
Several of the pigs were dead too, and all the deck cargo 
was more or less damaged. 

•• What would have been the probable result if that heavy 
sea had tumbled broadside on us ]" I asked the captain, as 
he was sitting at the supper table, an hour afterwards, look- 
ing as composed as if he had just come from church. 

He shut his eyes, drew down his features, and laconically 
repKed, " Down among the dead men." 

" That is precisely my opinion, captain," said I, as I in- 
stantly interpreted his ominous gesticulation. "It would 
have been too late to throw your deck cargo overboard, and 
we should have gone to the bottom of the sea. Well, thank 
God, we are safe," I added, solemnly. " But had we cap- 
sized ; with my last breath I should have denounced deck 
loads, and it is very likely that my ghost would have hence- 
forward been seen, in the wake of overladen steamers, scream- 
ing * Murder !' 



i» » 
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use of making a long story about a common-place • event, 
which took place years ago ?" In anticipation of such an 
inquiry I explain, that a sense of duty impels me to help^ 
as far as I can, to remedy a systematic abuse, which I be- 
lieve is, alas, too common all over the world ; and I have 
written this sketch to illustrate the discomforts and dangers 
which passengers are frequently subjected to, in these pre^ 
sent times, and on our iron coast. I have no facts to warrant 
me in stating, that the causes of the late melancholy dis- 
asters were other than the act of God ; but I can state as a 
fact, that the last steamer I voyaged in, not long ago, had 
not less than from twenty to twenty-i&ve tons of butter and 
coal on her deck. And I can state, as another fact, that the 
last sailing vessel I voyaged in, the registered tonnage of 
which was only 198, had 304 tons of coal on board. By 
whose authority it was put on board I know not, but cer- 
tainly it was not the captain's. He took liis ship to sea, 
though lie admitted to me that she had at least forty tons 
more cargo than she could carry with safety. He hoped to 
have had a smooth passage to Melbourne, but had a very 
rough one, lengthened to twelve days ; and during most of 
that time the sea broke on board in such a dangerous man- 
ner, that to take the hatches off to attempt to lighten her, 
would have been to sink her in five minutes ; and it is firmly 
impressed on my mind, that if slie had not been a remark- 
ably strong vessel, and well found, and witlial very skilfully 
managed, that she would have foundered with all hands. 

Those are two facts which I can vouch for. I could give 
many more from personal experience, equally stiiking, but 
those are sufficient, and I would respectfully commend them 
to the consideration of our legislators. It might be thought 
invidious to appeal to them tlirough the strongest law of 
nature, and remind them that they themselves sometimes 
travel in our fine coasting steamers, and that their families, 
and their friends, sometimes travel in them, too ; a sense of 
their duty, as guardians of the public safety, will surely be 
sufficient to stimulate their zeal in this important matter, 
especially as we have lately had so many mournful reminders 
of the perils which beset " them that go down to the sea in 
ships." 

If any person should say, " there is a law regulating the 

deck lading of steamers," I would reply, that stringent 

measures are necessary to insure its being obeyed ; for that 
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it is very frequently evaded is a glaring fact, whicli I chal- 
lenge anyone to confute.* 

I believe that such a measure would be hailed with glad- 
ness by the agents and officers of steamships in general ; 
for, from causes which I have glanced at, those gentlemen 
are not always able to control the eagerness of persons to 
ship goods, in certain states of our markets ; and in these 
days of active opposition, agents and officers are doubtless 
anxious to please their customers, the bulk of whom are as 
unconscious of extra hazard, when sending their sliipments, 
as Paddy Murphy was with liis " little lock of corrn,'* or the 
old lady with her pig and her butter tub. 

With earnestness I repeat my conviction, that if imme- 
diate measures are not adopted to insure the safe lading of 
steamers and sailing vessels out of our port, it Avill not l)e 
very long before more brave seamen are sacrificed, and more 
broken-hearted widows are seen sorrowing over their help- 
less children. 

* A gentleman has recently been appointed to the important office of 
Inspector of Steamboats, and I believe that he efficiently discharges his 
onerous duties. 
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HOW GOLIAH. TEUMP CURED WIDOW BLUNTS 

LAZY DONKEY. 

Mr. Goliah Trump was a man of his word, and if he pro- 
mised to do a good turn for a friend, it was not his fault if 
it were not done in due course. He was not a highly- 
polished man, and at first sight did not always make a 
favourable impression ; still he was a good-natured fellow, 
and that quahty compensated for his minor defects and 
peculiariti^ witfi those who knew him intimately. 
• Though Goliah moved in a good position, was a thriving 
merchant, and a good mark in a mercantile sense, his native- 
bom idiosyncrasies did not alter with his improved circum- 
stances. He very lightly esteemed the conventionalities of 
refined life, and rather prided himself on the provincial 
idiom, the honest bluntness, and the eccentric manners of 
his worthy old sire, who^was as jovial an old English gen- 
tleman as ever enjoyed a mug of sharp cyder or a squab pie, 
or rode after a pack of fox-hounds. 

Goliah was a portly man approaching to middle age, with 
rather a handsome face, and eyes full of fun and frolic. 
There was a dash more of the latter in his manner than 
thoughtful persons would approve of, but he would not try 
to alter his nature to please the taste or fancy of any one ; 
indeed, I doubt if he could have done so for more than five 
minutes, had he been promised a prize medal for the ex- 
ertion. It would take too much space to detail the virtues 
of Mrs. Trump, so I simply say she was one of the excellent 
of the earth, " respected most by those who knew her best." 

Goliah was a man of impulse. He rarely thought long or 
deeply on any subject, so when he conceived an idea of going 
home to see his " dear old daddy," he was not long in de- 
ciding to do so, as the " ways and means" were within his 
compass. In three weeks' time his comfortable establish- 
ment was broken up, fand he was on shipboard with liis 
loving wife and family bound to old England. After en- 
during the blasts of Cape Horn and other inevitables of the 
long homeward voyage, he arrived safely in the land of his 
birth. 
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Previous to leaving Sydney, Goliali had promised his 
friend Sam Blunt to go and see his widowed mother, who 
lived in a rural village less than a hundred miles from 
London. But an afflictive event prevented his fulfilling his 
promise for several months. At length he wrote Widow 
Blunt that she might expect to see liim on the following 
Tuesday. 

Some of my readers will easily conceive the widow's joy 
and gladness at^tlie idea of soon seeing a living person who 
had so recently conversed with her dear boy Sam. There 
are fond mothers in Australia too, who would hail such 
pleasure as^the happiest holiday they could have, and would 
sit and listen to good news from their absent sons or 
daughters with far more delight than they would listen to a 
grand concert. 

On the appointed day Marigold Cottage looked extra 
stylish, and the widow's cap was unusually prim and stiff 
starched. The savoury odour which floated from her little 
kitchen, and the snow-white table-cloth spread in her front 
parlour, indicated that some one was coming out of the com- 
mon circle of her visitors, and the good old lady's face was 
beaming with happy satisfaction. Many longing glances 
did she cast up the lane for signs of the approach of her ex- 
pected guest as the hours dragged lazily on; and many 
gentle bastings did she bestow upon the poor birds before 
the fire, which had long since been done brown. It was 
two hours past dinner-time, and her sharp appetite had 
given place to the peculiar faintness produced by dinner de- 
layed, [ while her heart was beginning to grow sick with 
" hope deferred." The ducks were overcooked, and as dry 
as stuffed shags in a museum ; the green peas were boiled 
to green paste, and the batter puddmg was getting hard as 
beeswax ; in fact, the nice dinner was spoiled and not fit to 
set before her son's friend, who she imagined was a parti- 
cularly prim and stately gentleman. The widow was just 
going to sit down and have a good cry — as she called it — 
when suddenly she began to laugh, for she saw a gig stop at 
her gate, and heard a strange, comical voice shout out, 
" Hafio, there, he's that Mrs. Blunt's cottage ?" 

" Yes, sir, yes, sir," exclaimed the widow, hastily toddling 
along the garden path. ** Are you Mr. Trump ?" 

"E'es, sure enough I'm he, come to see thee at last. 
How be'est thee, then ?* said bluff Goliah, diafeiiv^ \vaxA% 
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with the widow till he nearly shook her cap oiF, and made 
her sneeze. In another minute he was sitting in the best 
parlour, telling in liis broadest style all the interesting news 
he could think of about her son Sam, his devoted wife, and 
their boys, Dick, Tom, and Harry. Oh, what a happy after- 
noon that was for Widow Blunt ! she will never forget it. 
How she sat and laughed and cried alternately, as her loqua- 
cious visitor poured out his budget of news from the far-off 
land, and told her all the pleasing things he knew concern- 
ing the loved ones who were as dear to her as her life. All 
her late troubles about her shrivelled ducks and waxy pud- 
ding were forgotten in the joy she felt at the good tidings 
which Goliah had brought her, and which liis fertile fancy 
assisted to make liighly amusing, while liis occasional out- 
bursts of laughter made the cuckoos in the adjacent woods 
wag their tails. 

Oh, ye restless seekers after new sensations, did you ever 
try the refreshing excitement of raising up a down-crushed 
spirit ? or ever sit and see a poor old widowed mother cry 
for joy over some Httle bit of good news which you had com- 
municated from her absent boy or girl ? Did you ever try 
that luxury ? If not, look out for an opportunity of doing 
so, and I promise it will yield you a pleasure immeasurably 
surpassing the excitement of the most improbable love or 
ghost story, and a delightsome relish such as M. Soyer and 
all his fry could no more imitate than they could make a 
Hve turtle. 

Next morning, after breakfast. Widow Blunt expressed 
a desire that Goliah should see her dear relatives, the Good- 
wins, who lived at a farm-house a few miles off, but she 
added hesitatingly, " I really don't know how you will get 
there, unless I can send a messenger to cousin Peter to bring 
his gig for you." 

" How be'est thee going, then T asked Goliah, in his own 
pecuHar tone, and with a comical twinkle in his eye. 

" Oh, I'm going in my little donkey chaise ; I have a nice 
quiet beast that I can drive myself, but I sliould not like to 
ask you to ride behind an ass, you would not like it, I am 
sure, for we sliall meet a lot of people by the way." 

"Bless thee heart, mother, I'm not so grand as thee 

thinks, though I come from a golden land. Where's the 

animal ? I'll harness 'en up in no time. Not ride behind a 

k donkey, indeed ! Why, your son, Sam, wouldn't speak to 
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me if I was too proud to ride with his mother. I don't 
care a flip who sees me do anything that isn't wicked — 
tliat's the way to say it. Where's the moke T 

The donkey was soon put into a two-wheeled gig, which 
was perhaps a size too small for Goliah and his rather stout 
companion ; however, they wedged themselves in with a 
little exertion, and off they set, Widow Blunt taking the 
reins. " Gee up, Jacky ! gee up, my boy !" she exclaimed, 
mildly, and gave the reins a gentle jerk at the same time. 
Jacky looked round at his extra load, then moved Ids long 
ears to and fro, and shuffled along at the rate of four miles 
an hour, which was the pace the widow usually travelled at, 
for she was fearful of driving fast ; indeed, Jacky would 
not have moved faster had she tried to persuade him with 
her kindest words, and she was afraid to wliip liim lest lie 
should damage the dash-board with his hoofs, and perhaps 
injure her at the same time. 

" Won't he move along faster than that T asked Goliah, 
who was probably tlmiking of the fine paces of his mettle- 
some prad in the colony. 

" No, he won't go faster," said the widow. " He is very 
obstinate sometimes, and won't mind a word I say to him ; 
still he is a good donkey, he never offers to run away with 
me, and he only kicks when I begin to beat him." 

" Oho, Mister Jacky ! a pretty character I hear of thee ! 
That's the way you behave to your kind missis, is it ? Now 
let me tell thee, thee'st got her son, Sam's friend, Goliah 
Tramp, behind thee, so the sooner thee begin'st to mend 
the better, I can tell thee. Drabbit it, let me drive 'en," 
added Goliah, taking the reins from the widow. " I'll make 
'en jump, I'll warrant. Hallo, there ! bam it, what dost 
thee mean by poking along at tliis pace, like an old cow with 
a sore leg ? Ods dampers and doughboys ! what do'st thee 
mean, eh 1 Lazy rogue, come up ! Hallaballoo ! hobgob- 
lins and blunderbuses ! get along, or I'll cut thee into cats- 
meat !" 

Goliah shouted thus in very loud and gruff tones, and at 
the same time threw his gigantic arms in the air in a manner 
formidable enougli to frighten the stul)bomest donkey in 
the world. The effect upon the poor brute was marvellous, 
and perhaps it is worth noting for the advantage of those 
who are fond of assinine studies, or who have to do witlv 
other obstinate animals. When Goliah. fira^i a.A&i^?>"^v^^\\«sv.» 
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Jacky laid liis ears flat aback in token of astonishment, and 
looked out of the corners of his eyes, as though he were 
taking the measure of his strange driver. Then he showed 
his teeth — as marks of opposition, he also slightly elevated 
his hind [part, 'evincing contempt, and at the same time a 
disposition to kick. But as GoHah poured out the torrent 
of hard-sounding words, Jacky*s tail began to twitch in a 
peculiar manner, then to stand up as straight as a boat's 
jigger-mast, plainly indicating extreme fear and a desire for 
peace, by hoisting an apology for a flag of truce. After 
uttering three heavy sighs and a grunt, his pace improved 
into a quick trot, hence it was quite clear that Jacky was 
subdued, his stubborn will was broken, and much as it may 
have annoyed him to be thus humbled before the good old 
lady, who had been the victim of his lazy tricks for many 
years, it was nevertheless a fact, which he could not deny, 
that he was mastered, thoroughly cowed, as most donkeys 
are when spoken to by men of spirit. 

A good moral lesson may be learned by a consideration of 
the metaphysical aspect of that sudden surrender of the 
donkey's will. It {is a striking example of the power of 
mind over mere animal propensity — ^but I must go on with 
my story. The widow was liighly delighted, and laughed 
like a merry maiden. "I do think you have cured his ob- 
stinate temper,-Mr. Trump," she remarked ; " indeed, there 
is a surprising change in him all at once ; I declare I did 
not fancy he could trot so fast. Well, well, who'd have 
thought it ? Well done, Jacky, my boy ! you shall have 
some beans by-and-bye." 

" I'll show thee what he can do in a minute," said Groliah 
— ^then, addressing the donkey, he roared out more furiously 
than before, " Hallo ! get along, thee lazy scamp ; dos't 
think I'll see thee impose on my friend Sam's mother in this 
way ] Barn it all, I'll skin thee in a minute, I will. Halla- 
balloo ! bullseyes, and blowpipes ! get away with thee good- 
for-nothing rascal ! I'll let thee see what's o'clock, I'U war- 
rant. Come up thee sleepy-headed rogue !" at the same 
time he stamped with his big boots on the bottom of the 
gig, which shocked the donkey to such an extent, that he 
trembled while he tore along with the gig at a mad gallop. 
Never before was a donkey seen to go at such a racing pace 
by the oldest parishioner. Out ran the astounded villagers 
irom their homes — ^men, women, and children — ^to gaze at 
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the passing phenomenon. They shuddered for the fate of 
widow Blunt, and turned pale as they whispered the name 
of the person whom they supposed was driving her ; while 
Goliah continued to roar and shout, and stamp his feet pur- 
posely to increase their wonderment, until all the children 
ran indoors again and hid themselves under their beds from 
the " terrible old Bogy who was flying away with poor old 
Mrs. Blunt." 

" Oh, for goodness gracious sake, Mr. Trump, stop the 
donkey ; we shall be upset ! dear, dear me, do stop him, 
pray do, sir ! The wheels will come off^, I'm sure. Woa, 
Jacky," said the widow, in a state of intense trepidation. 

" Bam him, I'll give it him !" roared Goliah, louder tlian 
ever. " Lazy jackass, I'll let thee know thee'st got a Syd- 
ney man behind thee, and I'll teach thee to shew better 
manners to a Sydney man's mother. Hoogli ! Hoogh ! 
Hoogh ! get along thee lazy rogue ! Blurr — ^r ! I'll blow 
thee into beanskins." 

The poor donkey was scared into a perspiration, and he 
had never been known to perspire before. As he had no 
winkers he could see the furious antics of the burly man be- 
side his mistress, and he flew along at a rate that he had 
never even dreamt of, and which made all the old super- 
annuated asses that were grazing under the hedges " hee 
hau" with astonishment. Onward lie sped "with out- 
stretched head, and his tail as stiff as a crow-bar, and not 
an effort did he relax till his eccentric driver pulled liim up, 
or rather pulled hinri down on his hind quarters at the gate 
of cousin Goodwin's farm, then began to laugh till the joints 
of the old gig rattled again, and all the Httle Goodwins ran 
out to see " what was the matter." 

" O lawk a mercy me ! how you have frightened me, Mr. 
Trump," exclaimed the mdow, jumping out of the gig with 
unusual agiHty for a lady of seventy-two. " I declare I'm 
all of a shake. But I'm thankful we are not killed. Dear, 
deary me ! I shall never forget this terrible ride, never." 

" Bless thee dear old heart, mother ! there was no dan- 
ger. I could have pulled liim down in a second. Don't 
thee believe I'd have risked thee neck, not I, thee son Sam 
would shoot me when I got back to Sydney, if I had only 
hurt his darling mother's little finger nail. That dose will 
do master Jacl^ more good than a bundle of sticks would 
do about liis back. That's what I call tcv.o\^ ^^x^i\Q^. 
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Thee saw I didn't beat him a bit, I only spoke out like a 
man, and that's the right way to deal with asses of all sorts, 
for bam em, they haven't got more courage than gosluigs." 

Prior to getting into the gig to return home, after spend- 
ing a merry day at cousin Goodwin's, the widow made 
Goliah promise not to speak a word to Jacky, and to let her 
drive. But the donkey evidently knew that his late tor- 
mentor was behind liim, for he trotted along like a butcher's 
cob. If he showed the slightest symptom of relaxing Ids 
speed, Goliah would merely cough — ^lie did not speak — and 
Jacky's tail seemed electrified in a moment, and he began 
to gallop till the widow pulled him into a trot again. 

That extraordinary occurrence served for many an even- 
ing's chat around the firesides of the wonder-stricken villa- 
gers. Some of the unsophisticated natives still dispute 
iibout the human identity of the roaring donkey driver, and 
others shudder to this day at the bare mention of Australia ; 
for they imagine that Goliah Trump, as he flew through their 
streets in the widow's gig, is a fair specimen of the inhabit- 
ants of this famous continent, consequently they infer that 
we are an awfully fast and furious nation. 

Widow Blunt has not forgotten her exciting ride, and the 
recollection of it has made her laugh away many a melan- 
choly moment. In her subsequent letters to her son Sam, 
she has often alluded to the comical affair, and has told over 
and over again how that funny Mr. Trump frightened her 
poor old donkey to death ; for he died three years after- 
wards. 

But Jacky never forgot the lesson to the last day he drag- 
ged the gig ; and if it were not a perfect cure for his lazi- 
ness, it was a wonderful corrective. Ever after that, if he 
showed symptoms of his old habits returning, it was only 
necessary for the widow to shout tlirough her ear-trumpet 
" Ods dampers and doughboys !" when Jacky's tail would 
begin to work like a pump-handle — for the bare idea of 
those Australian edibles was as terrifying to him as bomb- 
shells. But if his mistress at the same time put on her 
clogs and made a clatter on the bottom of the gig, his ears 
would fall flat aback, and his tail would point to the moon, 
.afld off he would gallop as though he thought Goliah had 
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come again ; for of course his stupid head did not know 
that that worthy colonist liad returned to the other side of 
the world. 

^F '^ *9F ^F ^P ^ff 

I am not quite sure that Goliah*s " moral suasion " would 
be effective on lazy asses of another sort, and I fear he would 
be impatiently disposed to substitute material "dampers 
and doughboys," and to aim them at the heads of his sub- 
jects, as boys apply snowballs, which of course would not be 
commendable. I think, however, that he might make a 
trial of his system on a small scale, without giving himself 
much trouble to find fitting subjects, and if he were only 
moderately successful, there would be plenty of scope for his 
pecuHar gift, which by diligently exercising he might greatly 
Advance Australia. 
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MK. M'FADDLE'S PIC-NIC PAETY. 

• That Port Jackson is a delightful place for boating excur- 
sions, few persons deny who know anything about it. For 
my part, I cannot think of a more agreeable way of spend- 
ing a holiday, or a more efficient way of rallying vapours 
from a wearied brain, than a trip in a carefully handled sail- 
ing-boat, with a fresh breeze, in and out of the lovely bays 
and coves, or round the many green islands, which grace our 
matchless harbour. Away from the excitement and jostle 
of city life, "svith nothing but the smoke in the distance, and 
the softened din of cart wheels, to remind one that mankind 
were not all asleep, the mind finds rest and quietude ; while 
the physical senses are refreshed "with the uncontaminated 
air of heaven. Often have I started from home with mind 
and body impaired by sedentary duties and cares which 
increased with indoor nursing, like fungus on the mouldy 
walls of a vault. Sometimes I have been favoured with the 
company of a congenial friend, who needed gentle out-of- 
door exercise as much as myself, and was equally disposed 
to relish an aquatic trip. After selecting a boat to our 
mind, from the well-kept tieet at the Subscription Boat Club, 
we have hoisted our sails to the breeze, and bounded over 
the billows, as rejoiced at our liberty as a couple of seagulls 
just released from a week's confinement in a sliip's hen coop ; 
and a few hours afterwards to have seen us seated on a 
rock, eating hot mutton chops (which we had cooked al 
fresco on a wooden gridiron) and roasted potatoes, would have 
astonished a gourmand, and made him long for such an 
appetite as we displayed. I have pleasing recollections of 
many such invigorating trips, and can with confidence re- 
commend an occasional treat of that sort (with, such extem- 
l)oraneous meals) to persons suffering from dyspepsia, a dis- 
order which is frequently laughed at — ^as an imaginary old 
bogy, by persons who, fortunately for themselves, do not 
know what they laugh at, or they would confess that a man 
with fractured ribs, might with equal reason be made the 
subject of ridicule. But while I so heartily recommend 
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aquatic pleasures, I would at the same time remark, by way 
of caution, that there is necessity for using judgment in 
choosing favourable weather, and securing efficient boats* 
crews, or your excursion may be anything but enjoyable ; as 
the following little story will exemplify. 

Mr. M*Faddle loved ifresh air, and rightly appreciated its 
invigorating influence; but he was not able to enjoy so 
mud^ of it as he wished, for he was only a journeyman 
tailor,. and as he had a large family he was obliged to sit 
pretty closely to the shopboard, in order to support them 
comfortably, without running into debt. 

Happily for the working classes of Sydney, holidays are 
numerous during the summer months ; and that they are 
thoroughly enjoyed — especially in fine weather — ^is apparent 
&om the rosy-faced folks of all ages, who may be seen 
thronging the steamboats and railway trains, or lining the 
rocky shores of the harbour in various parts, with their pro- 
visions spread out on grassy tables in holiday profusion. 
There fathers and mothers, and their adult friends, sit and 
enjoy a little pleasant social chat beneath the shady trees ; 
and old grandfather, who is fond of fishing, throws out his 
long line from the top of a rock, then lights his pipe and sits 
down patiently to wait till he gets a bite ; and dear old 
grandmother, in her best bonnet, has a merry romp on the 
soft sward, with little Beckey and Billy ; while the elder 
boys and girls froHc about in the sunshine like young 
Wallabys. Thousands of happy maidens anticipate those 
periodical treats for weeks or months, and eagerly their half 
awakened eyes peep through their bedroom windows at the 
signs of the weather, when the first blushes of their holiday 
morning tinge the horizon. If the sun is about to rise in a 
clear blue sky, what gladsome faces are reflected by their 
dressing-glasses, but how sad they look if a drizzling mist 
hides the sunshine. I always share in the general sorrowful 
feeling, if heavy rain clouds appear on such days, to cast a 
pall over the recreations of so many hopeful ones, and spoil 
their holiday apparel. May no grudging soul ever try to 
curtaQ those seasons of healthful enjoyment to the humbler 
classes of Sydney ! But I am digressing from my story, 
with my reflections on homely joys. 

Mr. M'Faddle and his family had looked forward to one 
of those holidays, in the early part of the present year, as a 
day for a special treat, i.e., a pic-nic to Ros.^ ^«^» ^^x^» 
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M'Faddle loved boating, and fancied he could pull an oar 
with anybody ; but he seldom enjoyed that pleasure. On 
the t)resent occasion, Archy Twist, a fellow-workman, had 
been offered the loan of a boat by his cousin, who was mate 
of a coasting schooner ; so an excursion was arranged for 
the following Wednesday. Mr. and Mrs. M*Faddle, with 
their two adult daughters, and two half-grown daughters in 
short frocks, two big boys in jackets, and one little boy in 
knickerbockers ; Mr. and Mrs. Twist, and their two grown- 
up girls, with their cousin Jane, made in all fourteen souls ; 
and considering that nine of them were ladies, in holiday 
skirts, it will be inferred that the boat was not a mere 
dingy. 

On the day fixed, which had been eagerly anticipated, and 
plentifully provided for in the victualling way, the whole 
party assembled at a jetty in Darling Harbour, at nine 
o'clock exactly ; and soon afterward they had safely em- 
barked in the boat, taking with them two large baskets of 
provisions, a keg of water, and sundries. After all the 
ladies were comfortably seated, and Mr. M*Faddle had 
scraped his way through a mass of muslin and steel bars to 
his seat at the helm, the boat was pushed off, and away 
they went right merrily, though slowly, with the two young 
M*Faddles at the paddles, and Archy Twist sitting, tailo]> 
fashion, in the head sheets, smoking his pipe, and joking the 
boys on their pulling. 

The morning was warm and sunny, with* a light pufiy 
breeze from north-west ; and not one of the excited pleasure 
seekers had the slightest misgivings about the weather, for 
the sky above them was blue, the rippHng water around 
them was flashing with sun beams, and their hearts were all 
fuU of hohday thoughts and hopes. What if they had left 
empty cupboards at home, had they not two full baskets in 
the boat ? Let care of to-morrow wait till to-morrow, they 
were going to enjoy themselves to-day. So thought every 
leaping heart, as away splashed the boat under Pyrmont 
Bridge, and along the eastern shore, Archy Twist keeping a 
good look out for ferry steamers and mooring buoys. As 
the tide was at strong flood, and the boat was bluff bowed 
and heavy, the young M*Faddles soon began to show 
symptoms of distress, and by the time they had pulle<l 
abreast of Blue's Point, they were purple with over exertion, 
ajicl perspiring like stokers raking out clinkers. 
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'' That's richt, tak it easy, laddies," said Mr. M'Faddle, 
as the boys stopped to examine the gathering blisters on 
dieir hands. '' Take it easy, my sons ; we are nae in haste ; 
there's naelxniy expects us to dinner in any of yon big 
hooses doon the harbour ; but I think we maun try to mak* 
ihe sail do some wark, for the wind is wi* us if there's nae 
mnckle of it. Big the mast, Archie, ma fi-eend ! rest yersels 
a wee bit, boys." 

The mast was rigged, and the sail set, with some difficulty, 
f<» Twist knew less about boats than about broadcloth and 
buttons, and itilie boat glided along at the rate of two knots 
an hour. T3ifi sun, as it rose liigher in the sky, began to 
glow fiercely mpon their heads, and to tinge their cheeks 
and noses widi crimson. However, they were out for a 
holiday, and were evidently resolved that minor incon- 
veniences should not put them out of humour ; so the ladies 
opened their parasols and said they were very happy ; 
whereupon M'Faddle said he was very happy to see them 
happy ; and, to give vent to the pressure of his high 
spirits, he volunteered a Scotch song with a lively chorus, 
and after that was ovei-j Twist gave an Irish song, with 
plenty of racy humour in it, wliich provoked a laughing 
chorus. Then they all sang "Cheer boys cheer," and 
"Bow, brothers, row," until they re-echoed with a row, 
which must have astounded the crabs, and made the peri- 
winkles ready to jump out of their shells. After they had 
finished singing, they cliatted, and joked, and laughed and 
giggled, until the boat's topsides groaned with the shaking 
of the seats. A happy holiday-group were they ! A mer- 
rier lot never crammed themselves into a collier's jolly boat. 

" Phoo ! poo, poo ! What on earth is that ?" squealed 
Mrs. Twist, suddenly, and at the same time twisting her 
face into expressive crinkles, as the boat Avas passing the 
red buoy off Fort Macquarie. " Patience me ! wiiat a 
wicked smell. Did you ever !" 

" It is only the main sewer," said Twist, who, having 
been accustomed to work in a London cheap tailoring 
establishment, was not unacquainted with peculiar odours. 
" It is a fine place for fishing, just here, only the stench is 
apt to knock one up, especially on warm days like this." 

" Knock one down, I should think," said Mrs. Twist, with 
her nose tightly compressed between her fore-finger and 

16—2 
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thumb, " It is enough to kill a currier : and I mean to say 
it is shocking bad manners of the sewer makers to empty 
out their nuisances directly in ifront of Government House, 
and right into the mouth of the main cove in Sydney har- 
bour. For pity's sake, let us get away ifrom this honible 
Aime, or I shall faint." 

The wind being now scarcely strong enough to make the 
boat stem the tide, the sail was rolled up, and M*Faddle 
and Twist began to pull, while one of the boys took charge 
of the tiller. A discussion then began, as to where they 
should land to spend the day. One of the ladies said her 
favourite spot was Rose Bay, another said she liked Milk 
Beach, and a third preferred Vaucluse. Mrs. M*Faddle 
had tender recollections of the first three days she spent in 
the colony, at the Quarantine Station, and proposed to go 
to Spring Cove ; but Mr. Twist said it was no joke to puQ 
that heavy boat nine miles against tide, which opinion Mr. 
M*Faddle instantly endorsed, and wanted to land on Garden 
Island. 

" Ha, ha, ha ! You are tired already, mate," laughed 
Twist, " and I have been thinking for the last ten minutes 
that the boat would go just as fast if you were fast asleep. 
But you can't land on Garden Island, because the Govern- 
ment has taken possession of it, more*s tlie pity, for it was 
a nice place for picnic parties, and so near home too." 

After a good deal more discussion, it was decided that 
they should call at Clark Island, to rest for half an hour, 
then cross the harbour to Bradley's Head, there to boil the 
kettle, cook the potatoes, and make other preparations for 
their feast. The two tailors then threw their full power 
into the paddles, and at about half past eleven o'clock, the 
boat bumped on the rocks of Clark Island, which stopped 
her instantly. The whole party then landed, and leaving 
Jolmny MTaddle to look after the boat, the others ascended 
to one of the caves at the northern end, where they seated 
themselves, and gave voice to their appreciation of the re- 
freshing shadow of the rock above them, and the charming 
natural grotto which held them all comfortably. 

Had any of them possessed even ordinary powers of 
observation, they might, an hour before, have seen a heavy 
bank of storm clouds gathering above the south western 
horizon ; and had one of the older colonists reflected a 
minute, he would have remembered tliat hot puffs of wind 
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from north west are usually the precursors of hard squalls 
from the opposite point of the compass. But neither of 
them observed, or thought of anything that was disagree- 
able until a strong blast of wind whirled into the cave, and 
caused a scramble to secure the bonnets and mantles from 
being blown into the water. 

" Ma goodness ! it's gaen to bloo, I*m thinking," said 
Mr. M*Faddle, while the wind roared like thunder among 
the rocks and caverns, and made the previously glassy 
surface of the harbour seethe and foam like a boiling fish 
kettle. " Wha on earth wad he thocht it wad a ben sae 
rough, all in a minute like ? Hey ! deeckins ! luke at the 
boatie, it's ganging off without us ; as true as my name's 
Mac," he added, pointing to the boat, which was fast drift- 
ing away from the island, with the sail flapping, and shak- 
ing the mast furiously. " Archie, what's to be done, mon ? 
why dinna ye speak 1 Why do ye stand there gaping like 
a swine ?" 

"Can't you swim after it?" asked Twist, with a ber 
wildered look. 

" Toot mon ! are ye daft althegether ? The sharks wad 
bite the legs aff me, before I had kicked out thrice : besides 
I could na mair catch the boatie, by swimming, than I could 
catch a Jew fish. What in the warrald shall I do now ?" 

As Mr. M'Faddle asked that unanswerable question, he 
raced down to the rocks below, and the first thing he did 
there was to well baste his boy Johnny with the leg of an old 
Chinese chair — which was unluckily lying close to hand — 
and at the same time scolded him soundly, in broad Scotch, 
for being " such a gowk as to let the boat gang adreeft." 

Johnny acknowledged the basting with a series of howls, 
louder than the wind, then hobbled away as fast as he could 
to a stump, where he was sitting rubbing his bruises, when 
the rest of the party came down to the shore to learn the 
facts of the case, which were simply this, the boat having 
been imperfectly fastened, had broken adrift with the first 
puff. 

" I say, Sally, what part of the harbour does Johnny most 
resemble just now ?" asked Nick M*Faddle of his sister, as 
he pointed to his discomfited brother in the distance. " Do 
you give it up, Sally ? Well, I'll tell you ; he is like Sirius 
cove (serums cove). Ha, ha, ha I that's good, isn't iti I 
made that out of my own head." 
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" That's good, too, see what you can make out of that,*' 
exclaiined his mother, crossly administering a big box on 
Nick's ear, wliich sounded like a cracker. " I heard your 
impudence, you young monkey. You deserve the leg of the 
chair as much as your brother every bit. Now what cove 
do y<m look like V 

It would lengthen my story into a volume, were I to de- 
tail all the misadventures of the unlucky islanders. How 
Mr. M'Faddle scolded his wife for boxing Nick, and Mrs. 
M*Faddle abused her husband for basting Johnny. How 
Mrs. Twist's satin bonnet blew into the water, and Mr. 
Twist tumbled in head foremost, in liis vain attempt to re- 
cover it, and at the same time frightened his wife into a fit. 
How Peggy M^Faddle slipped down on a slimy rock, and 
went limping the rest of the day, although she declared that 
she had not even scratched herself. How Miss Twist's 
parasol was blown inside out and ruined ; and her cousin. 
Jane cut one of her best boots, and one of her big toes with 
an oyster shell. How the infant MTaddle swallowed a 
periwinkle, and grew black in the face, until Ids mother suc- 
ceeded in curing him by thumping him on the back. How 
Nick and Johnny while walking round the island, in search 
of stray edibles, found a cocoa-nut, and began at once to 
fight for the ownership ; but after boxing each other until 
they were winded, they discovered that the nut was rotten, 
whicli incident, if they remember it, may teach them a good 
moral lesson for after life ; it would also be useful — if calmly 
studied — ^to older persons than they, who are fighting for 
rotten nuts, or snarling over matters equally worthless. 

I might also describe the vain struggles of the party to 
" cloy the hungry edge of appetite," with native oysters, of 
the smallest size and the most obstinate tenacity for their 
rocky beds. But I pass over all these details, and briefly 
record that hungry, jaded, cold, and cross, they all reassem- 
bled in the cave about three o'clock, there to confer upon 
the best thing to be done to avert impending starvation. 
Twist moved the first impromptu resolution (as he sat shiver- 
ing in his wet garments beside his bonnetless wife), which 
was, " that Mr. MTaddle should swim over to Darling 
Point, with his clothes on his head ; then walk to Bush- 
cutter's Bay, and borrow a boat from somebody." The 
motion was not seconded, but somebody moved that 
Twist was a brute for wanting to drown Ids neighbour. 
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Numerous other suggestions and objections were made, and 
ill temper was beginning to show itself in the senior ladies, 
when, perhaps luckily for their caps and curls, one of the 
boys suddenly called out, " Oh crikey ! here comes a boat ! 
Hoorah !" 

Every neck was stretched, and every eye directed towards 
the welcome boat, which was off Shark Island, plunging her 
way up the harbour imder double-reefed canvas. I may 
here remark that, in consequence of the tempestuous state of 
the weather, there were very few boats afloat that afternoon. 

"Coom awa, coom awa, doon on the rocks," said Mr. 
M*Faddle, starting up in exciting haste. "Stand althe- 
gether, an when I tell ye to skreel, skreel like bogles every 
ane of ye." 

Down the whole party hastened to the water's edge, and 
as the boat came abreast of the island, Mr. M^Faddle gave 
the word of command to skreel. 

Never was heard such a chorus on Clark Island since the 
last corroboree of " Old Gooseberry," and her maids of 
honour : the caves behind them echoed back the sounds, like 
the cries of tormented water sprites. In an instant they 
were answered by loud shouts of the six sailors in the boat 
(which was a man-of-war's launch), but they did not change 
their course. 

" They hear us plain enoo, but they are na cooming to 
our help," said Mr. M^Faddle ; " skreel again, girls, an wave 
yer linen." 

Another screeching chorus shook the island, accompanied 
by a fluttering of white handkerchiefs in the wind, when all 
the sailors stood up in the boat, whirled their hats in the 
air, and shouted hurrah ! hurrah ! hurrah ! until their cheers 
died away in the distance. The jolly tars evidently mis- 
took the cries of distress, for an enthusiastic salute to their 
pennant. 

The discomfiture of the hungry excursionists for the next 
three hours was trying in the extreme. A Httle before sun- 
down they attracted the notice of a boat bound to Sydney 
with a cargo of fish. The humane fishermen quickly em- 
barked the shivering party, who huddled together among 
the schnappers and flathead, which furnished very cool seats, 
although rather slippery. Soon afterwards they all landed 
at Solders* Point, looking as weather-beaten as shipwrecked 
sailors. The next day their boat was foimd on the rooks. \s>l 
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McNWiiuui's Bay, badly damaged, and with sails blown to 
pieces ; tlieir provuions, aL^o, were damaged by the comlnned 
influence of udtwater and gonbeams. 

It will probably be long before those soflerers foiget that 
'lay's treat, or before Twist's cousin will again lend his ship's 
fioat. Mr. M^Faddle, however, gained wisdom by the nus- 
hap^ for he declares he will in future ^' keep his weather eye 
oi)en/' but especially when he goes into a boat. I heartily 
commend his resolution to all novices who venture on to the 
tempting, though somewhat treacherous waters of Port 
Jackson ; and I also advise them, in sultry, north-west 
winds to <^ look out for squalls/' 
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Mr. Moans was as difficult to move as a dead elephant, 
when he had a job in hand, as he called it. He was a busy 
old man, in his way, though some of his neighbours won- 
dered what trade he followed, for he made no more noise 
with his tools than an old matron darning stockings. Long 
after many folks in the city were asleep, a light was usually 
to be seen in Mr. Moan's laboratory ; and if any curious 
person had mounted to the roof and peeped through his 
dormer window, they would have seen him setting up speci- 
mens of various sorts, and looking as weaiy and worn as 
most men do who sit up late at sedentary work. 

His friends often advised him to try a change of scene 
and fresh air, to recruit his diminishing strength, though 
they seldom persuaded him that he needed a change. 
" Phoo !" he would exclaim, with a smile, " where in the 
world can I find fresher air than is wafted through my win- 
dow, from the north-east 1 and where can I behold more 
enlivening scenes than the verdant domain and the sparkling 
harbour afford, without the trouble of moving from my 
bamboo chair ? Only just peep out of my window, to your 
right hand, and if you have a poet's or a painter's eye, you 
must be charmed with the picturesque view of Darling 
Point, and the villa-crowned hills beyond ; with Craig-end 
windmill in the foreground, and St. Mark's church in the 
distance, with the light-house far away on the cliffs ! Change 
of scene indeed ! Fiddle-dee-dee ! ' You'll find no change 
in me,' as the old song says." 

One day — not long ago— Captain Gimble called to see 
Mr. Moans ; and being an intimate friend, he was shown at 
once into the laboratory. The captain, (who was a fine 
robust specimen of the bracing virtues of fresh air, and 
salt water,) had been away on foreign voyages for several 
years, so the pleasure of seeing him was proportionately 
great, and Mr. Moan's yellow face shone with gladness. 
After a long and pleasant chat, the captam igiT^rnxk!^ \sl- 
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vited his debilitated friend to spend a few days on board 
his ship, before he sailed for Hong-Kong. 

" My good friend !" whined Mr. Moans, passing his hand 
across his brow, " I cannot spare time to go anywhere, for 
several months to come. Besides, I have not so much faith 
in changes as some folks, who would try to persuade me 
that moving about in strange places will put flesh on a 
wooden leg. But, if I could take my work >vith me, I 
should very much like to spend a few days on board the 
* Wild Duck,' before you sail, for the pleasure of your 
society, and to hear more of your interesting accounts of 
foreign travels." 

" Never mind your work when you are going to play," 
said the hearty skipper. " Heave all your curiosities into 
the locker, aud forget them for a time ; you may find some 
funny specimens to study on board my ship. Come, rouse 
up, my friend ! Let me take you in tow, and I'll en- 
gage you shall return to Sydney in a few days, with your 
nerves braced up as tawt as weather backstays. Now 
then, get your monkey-jacket, and come away with me at 
once." 

A few days afterwards, Mr. Moans might have been seen 
walking the deck of a fine rakish-looking bark, which was 
lying at anchor, in a busy port not far from Sydney ; and 
as he gazed up at the tapering masts, and down again at 
the graceful hull of the vessel, his old roving desires awoke, 
and he wished he could take a voyage in her ; but his work 
at home rose before his mental vision, and checked his long- 
ings. Just then Captain Gimble came alongside in his boat, 
and after nimbly stepping on board, he said, " Wliat do you 
say to a trip to Melbourne, Mr. Moans ?" 

" Melbourne, Captain ! — hem — I thought you were bound 
for Hong-Kong !" 

" Well, you see, sir, we are far too deep for a long voy- 
age. While I have been away in Sydney, some of those 
folks on shore there have loaded my ship down to the 
scupper-holes ; and I cannot take any coal out of her, 
without trimming the whole cargo fore-and-aft, which would 
be ex^iensive, as I am short-handed, so I intend to go to 
Melbourne with this lot ; then to return here and load for 
China." 

" But I imagine, captain, if the ship is too deep to go to 
Hong-Kong, she is not light enough to go to Melbourne, or 
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elsewhere," said Mr. Moans, with a look of concern for the 
safety of his Mend, and his smart ship. 

" That's true enough," replied the captain ; then, after a 
minute's reflection, he added — " It is only a short run to- 
Melbourne, and it's the fine-weather season, so ' I'll chance 
it,' as the colonial boys say, and as lots of collier-skippers 
are obliged to do all the year round, poor fellows ! Let me 
persuade you to go with me. The trip will rouse up your 
digestive organs, and make your brains as bright as my 
anchor buttons." 

I need not trouble the reader with all Mr. Moan's argu- 
ments, or his kind friend's characteristic replies. He longed 
for the trip, but iiU his specimens seemed to speak up to- 
gether and urge tliat if he wisiied to complete them in 
time, he must work as long hours as a druggist, or journey- 
man tailor. On the other hand the charms of a cruise in 
such a smart clipper, with such agreeable captain and offi- 
cers, presented themselves with irresistible force. He 
f lanced at the cosy little cabin on deck, he thought of the 
enefit his brain might derive from the rest and relaxation, 
he thought too of the probability of meeting with some rare 
specimens in his travels, and finally he resolved to go ; at 
which decision Captain Gimble smiled complacently, then 
hastened on shore to clear his ship at the Custom House, 
and to get a few extra stores for his passenger. 

Early next morning, a steam tug was alongside, and be- 
fore Mrs. Moans, in Sydney, was aware of her erratic hus- 
band's movements, he was at sea, rolling along with a fair 
wind towards Melbourne, and looking as pleastnl as an 
Irish piper. 

" Well, tliis is really delightful !" muttered Mr. Moans, as 
he "paced up and down the clean flush deck; now and then 
stopping to give the sailors a pull up with a sail — as the 
ship was short-lianded — ^and fanc3dng what an agreeable 
promenade he had, and how pleasantly he could walk up 
and down, and think about nothing ; and thus exercise his 
legs, rest his head, and at the same time refresh liis lungs 
with pure saline air. The " Wild Duck " dashed along m 
eallant style, passing every other vessel in company with 
her, and as the wind increased Mr. Moan's rapture increased, 
till he began to wish he was a sailor. Suddenly, however, 
his ardour was damped by an intrusive wave, which dashed 
in at the waist on one side, and out at the oXXvev «v\^.^^>:xv% 
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his boots in its transit, and convincing him directly that he 
could not walk the deck dryshod ; indeed, he soon dis- 
covered that no one on board expected to do so, as was 
evidenced by " all hands " wearing diggers' long-boots. 

" This is rather a moist ship," said Mr. Moans, walking 
up to Captain Gimble. " I wish I had brought my goloshes, 
— ^but, lack-a-day ! now I come to remember, I have brought 
nothing with me but my red nightcap, and a toothbrush. 
Of course I did not anticipate taking this voyage, or I 
should have attended to my outfit. Wliat shall I do, 
captain ?" 

" Never mind," said the good-natured skipper, smiling at 
his friend's concern about his scanty wardrobe. " I will 
lend you a pair of sea-boots, and anything else you want ; 
but you had better get on top of deck-house if you want a 
walk, for you wiU find the main-decks all awash, as the sea 
gets up." 

" I have found that already," said Mr. Moans, with a 
a glance at his wet legs. " As for a walk on that hcmse, as 
you call it, — ^which is not much bigger than a spring-cart — 
I think a dance on top of a sentry-box would be almost as 
rational, and much safer exercise. I am afraid I shall grow 
giddy and tumble overboard, if I get up there ; so I will 
have a quiet ramble round the cabin table instead. But 
bless me, captain ! I had no idea that your smart-looking 
ship was so wet. Your main-deck is a regular duck-pond." 

" Did you ever see a vessel, deeply laden with coal, that 
was very dry on deck 1" asked the captain, with a comical 
look. 

" No, I cannot say that I ever did, for the fact is I have 
never sailed in an overladen collier before, though I have 
been in a good many craft since I first smelt bilge water." 

" Then depend on it you have something to learn, Mr. 
Moans ; and I hope you wiU make a valuable use of your 
experience on this voyage. Hold on. Sir, here is a sea 
coming over the quarter." 

" Hold on, indeed !" ejaculated Mr. Moans, while he ran 
away as fast as if the water were boiling, and just escaped 
into the little deck cabin as the wave curled over the taff- 
rail. " I think I had need to hold on and never let go, if I 
don't want to be washed overboard amongst the sharks. 
Well, well, this is something entirely new to me," he added, 
throwing himself on a couch. " This change is as unsatis- 
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factory as getting twenty bad shillings for a new sovereign ; 
or a shocking bad hat for a good one at any evening party. 
I have change of air now, and plenty of it certainly, but it 
is too strongly seasoned with salt water to be agreeably 
fresh. K the * "Wild Duck' ship seas at this rate in fine wea- 
ther, I am afraid she will duck us under altogether, if we 
fall in with foul weather." 

The moon rose punctually at its appointed time that 
night, but Mr. Moans could only gaze at it through the cabin 
window ; for the flying spray precluded his going on deck 
with a diy skin, so he soon turned into bed, and there he 
lay thinking of his specimens at home, and thinking too, 
what a rare specimen of a disappointed man he was ; for 
instead of the delightful moonlight walks on deck with his 
Mend Captain Gimble, which he had anticipated, the only 
chance he had of having a dry chat with his friend, was by 
mounting to the top of the house like a prowling tom cat. 
About midnight he was aroused from an uneasy doze by the 
well-known whistle of a " southerly burster" among the 
cordage ; and then began the most extraordinary night in 
his sea experience, which he is anxious to have recorded, for 
the special study of certain shipowners who may never have 
had the advantage of a night's lodging in one of their over- 
laden colliers in a southerly gale ; and in the hope of arousing 
their S3rmpathies for the perils to which their seamen are 
exposed. 

In a short time the sea began to boil and bubble, or to 
tumble about in a very confused manner, owing to the sud- 
den shift of wind. Wave after wave leaped on the deck of 
the " Wild Duck ;" and as she wallowed from side to side, 
they had no chance to escape overboard again, except by the 
small scupper holes ; so they met amidships, and knocking 
their heads together, like fighting goats, sent fountains of 
spray flying upwards, to descend in cooling cataracts on the 
heads of the shivering crew ; while heavier billows thun- 
dered against the ship s side, like breakers on the rocks at 
Bondi. Mr. Moans had often heard poets warble about 
" danciQg waves ;" but he never before completely realised 
the pretty idea ; and he thought he would ]jke to see the 
poet who could make a pleasant song about those waves, 
which were dancing on the deck of the " Wild Duck." He 
had never seen or heard such a strange corroborree before. 
They hissed and seethed like a thousand fryin^3i\vs» i\x&. ^i'l 
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eggs and bacon, and seemed madly resolved to tear the tar- 
paulin off the main hatches, and drown the coals. None 
but a stone deaf person could sleep amidst such a hurley- 
burley ; at least so thought Mr. Moans, so he got out of bed, 
and watched the commotion of the elements through the 
cabin window, and wished he had a poet's fancy that could 
be tickled with the scene. But even the grim satisfaction 
of gazing on that strange " meeting of the waters" was denied 
him, for a lively little wavelet — as though in playftd mockery 
of his plaintive singing, " What are the wild waves saying" 
— flew directly at his face, dashed through the cabin window, 
and deluged the sofa and the cabin floor, while an extra 
lurch at the same moment caused a select library of books 
to descend about his ears, from a shelf in the comer ; two 
weighty volumes of " Good Words" giving him some bad 
blows on the head. Thankful that the wave had not in- 
vaded his berth, Mr. Moans hastily jumped into bed again, 
and there he lay and tried to calmly contemplate the sub- 
limity of the fe-torm without, to calculate his chances of ever 
seeing his quiet little dormitory again, and to reason with 
his doubts about his intellectual faculties ever finding their 
way back to their proper bumps after being shaken and 
jostled up with the subordinate organs in his cranium Uke 
gingerbread nuts in a tin canister. 

Presently he heard a clanking noise like a fire-engine, and 
he soon ascertained that all hands were at pumps, so he 
reasonably concluded that the ship had spnmg a leak, jmd 
he began to estimate how long it would be before she simk, 
as she had scarcely more than six inches of a side. But be- 
fore he had satisfactorily worked that problem out, a thump- 
ing sea struck the deck-house, close to his ear, making the 
ship shudder from stem to stern. His mind was thereby 
diverted into the fidgetty anticipation of a sudden launch 
over the lee rail in his berth. He had often read of deck- 
houses being knocked off" the deck, and had seen a cook's 
galley, full of coppers and saucepans, washed overboard ; 
and while gloomy recollections of those casualties helped him 
to draw a mental picture of his deck-house being swept 
away by the next heavy sea that struck it, the contempla- 
tion of the event was even less composing than a ^•iew of 
his next door neighbour's blazing house would be while 
looking out of his own attic window. The most favourable 
speculations on such a mishap yielded him no comfort, for 
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even should the deck-house be toi)pled upside down iii 
its transit over the rail — ^to say notliing of the bruises 
he would probably receive by being toppled upside do^>'ii too 
— the house would be sure to leak at the doors and win(h)ws, 
and he could scarcely expect to navigate it to Sydney with- 
out sails, oars, rudder, or other nautical convenience. But 
if it should happen to go overboard with its roof uppermost, 
of course he would 1>e as badly off as a man in a diving bell, 
without an air-pump. As sea after sea continued to strike 
the deck-house, he felt his tenure to be pecuharly uncertain, 
and was wishing that he could spread his blankets lielow 
upon the coals, and at the same time liaul those gentlemen 
with him who had put too many v.onh on board, when Cap- 
tain Gimble, glistening with spray, entered tlu^ cabin, and 
smilingly asked him " How he was getting on f 

" I am not happy. Captain," rephed Mr. Moans, sitti 
up in his bed. " The fact is, I am frightened, and f(»ai- 
terribly interferes with a person's enjoyment, either on sea 
or on shore. I have seldom, if ever before, experienced 
such a feeling on shipboard, but really s this * dreadful noist^ 
of waters in my ears' makes my flesh creep. The clanking 
of those pumps sounds like a horrible mill, grinding up tlie 
bones of drowned sailors to make ])utty for worm-eaten 
planks ; and the creaking jaws of the mjiin-gaff seems to me 
like Satan laughing approvingly at his friends, who, for the 
sake of a few pounds of freight-money, imperil the lives of 
all on board. Have you stopped the leak f 

" Not yet : the spear of one of the ])nmps is disabled ; 
but we will soon get it to work again. The carpenter was 
laid up sea sick ; so I went down to his l)erth just now, and 
gently hinted to him that the ship was sinking, and tliat he 
nad better turn out and mend the pump spear. Ha, lia ! 
my blocks ! he roused out as smartly as if there was a buck 
rat in his bunk ! I never before saw such a prompt c;ur<». 
for sea sickness." 

" Pray what is your real opinion of our present iK)sitioii, 
Captain f asked Mr. Moans. " Don't scruple to tell me 
the worst, for after all I am not afraid of death, let it come 
in whatever shape it may. Thank God I know that before 
the ship got to the bottom of the sea, if she sank just now, 
my soul would be far beyond the influence of storms and 
tossing waves. But it has never been my disposition to lie, 
<lown and die. * Never let the ship sink for \v«i\ti q>^^>ol\«>^- 
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ing' is an old maxim of mine : so I will turn out and take 
a turn at the pumps, if you like, Captain." 

" There is no necessity for your doing that," said the Cap- 
tain ; " our present position is not very enviable certainly ; 
still we might be much worse off, imder bad owners. Our 
ship is only leaking in her top sides, through baking so long 
in the sun, and her seams will probably take up in a few 
' hours. Then our hull is soimd and strong, our rigging and 
sails are good, and we have plenty of sea room. Our ship- 
ping so much water, and making such bad weather of it, is 
of course owing to our being overloaded ; but we cannot 
help that now, it would not be safe to take off the hatches, 
to Hghten her. Fortunately she is not straining at all, and 
though it is certainly disagreeable for you, there is not much 
danger if we don't lose our masts. That is my candid 
opinion, as you have asked me for it. But if any of those 
old leaky coasting colliers have got caught in this breeze," 
added the Captain with a shrug of horror, " there will be 
more saQors' orphans, and sorrowing widows and mothers, 
to remember this night's fatal work ; for a rotten ship could 
not weather it out." 

" Tell me. Captain, why are owners permitted to send 
rotten vessels to sea ?" asked Mr. Moans, with earnestness. 

" Ah, why indeed !" said the Captain, " but there is no 
law to prevent them, or if there is it is considered obsolete. 
An unconscionable owner could send any old clumbung to 
sea ; in fact he might rig out a weatherboard bam, and no 
one would stop him. There was an old hooker lying abreast 
of us this morning ; her crew had been pumping her nearly 
all night ; all her sails were as patched as Paddy's breeches ; 
and there was scarcely a fathom of her running gear strong 
enough to hang a monkey ; yet she put out to sea as deep 
as a sand-barge." 

" But how is it that owners find crews for their old clum- 
bungs, as you call them. Captain ? Sailors love their lives, I 
suppose, as all other mortals do." 

" Why, sir, sailors don't always know the character of 
ships before they get to sea, and then it is pump or sink, of 
course. But there are always men hard up, and glad to 
earn a crust ; and hunger sometimes blinds men to hazards. 
Hope is a strong trait in a sailor's character, and he has 
much need of it, too. I was talking with the skipper of a 
little schooner the other day ; he was waiting for a change 
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of wind, with his vessel loaded almost to sinking point. I 
asked him why he loaded so deep ? when he told me that 
his owner insisted on it that his vessel would carry one 
l^undred tons, and if he did not take that quantity on board 
— ^though she could only safely carry ninety tons — ^he would 
be walked ashore as soon as he got to Sydney, and another 
master would be put in his place, while he went whistling 
for another ship ; and very likely he would be tauntingly 
told he was no sailor, simply because he valued his own life 
and the lives of his crew." 

" iBut is there no remedy for those monstrous evils f asked 
Mr. Moans, looking very fierce, and dashing his red night- 
cap on deck as though he were hurling an imaginary anchor 
and cable on the to^s of the niggardly owner just alluded to. 

" Of course there is if it were applied," said the captain, 
" and that is a nice little job for a philanthropic legislator 
to take in hand ; but I can't stop below any longer, I must 
go on deck and shorten sail again. Take care of yourself." 

" Humph ! Take care of yourself indeed ! that's what 
Paddy said to his wife, just before he dropped a sack of 
potatoes on her head," mumbled Mr. Moans, then he lay 
down again, and amused himself, considering what he would 
do to the owners of " old clumbungs" if he were " monarch 
of all he surveyed." 

After a stormy passage of twelve days, he arrived safely 
in Melbourne ; and though he had had such an extraordi- 
nary tossing about, he was glad of it when the danger was 
past, for it had wonderfully added to his nautical experience, 
and opened his eyes to the risks which many of our coasting 
seamen are mercilessly exposed to. 

Mr. Moans derived much benefit from the trip ; and can 
feelingly recommend change of scene and iresh air for all 
overworked students ; though he cei*tainly would not advise 
delicate men to take a voyage in an overladen collier. 
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MR. MOANS' VISIT TO MELBOUENK 

In the preceding chapter I have explained how Mr. Moans 
was induced to go to Melbourne for ^* change of scene and 
fresh air." I am not about to chronicle all he did, said, and 
saw there, or I should far exceed ordinary limits, an<i it 
would probably be uninteresting to the general reader ; but 
I purpose taking a cursory glance at a few of his movements, 
and noting some of his observations in that metropolis, and 
its populous suburbs. 

" Piay what is your opinion of Melbourne compared with 
Sydney, Mr. Moans?" asked an intelligent friend, who very 
kindly acted as cicerone through that surprisingly busy city. 

Mr. Moans was an old Sydney man. All his dearest social 
interests were centred therein. He venerated even its 
crooked streets and narrow pathways — for they were 
crowded with happy recollections of youthful days; in 
short, his home was there, and he loved it ; and he was 
prepared at all times to maintain the credit of the good 
old city. Moreover he had, on several occasions, observed 
a disposition in some "fast" Victorians when in Sydney, to 
underrate that mother-city, in their enthusiastic desire to 
extol the magnificence of their own colossal capital ; so, 
(though he well knew he need not expect such an exhibition 
of bad taste in his friend beside him) he cautiously replied 
to the question — " Melbourne is undoubtedly a very fine 
city, sir." *t 

" You wiU of course admit that it is much larger than 
Sydney V 

" It would be absurd to deny that, sir," said Mr. Moans. 
" Your harbour too, is very much larger than ours, . and has 
larger waves in it when the wind blows fresh ; as I observed 
during the two days that I was storm-staid on board the 
* Wild Duck,' at the anchorage off* Sandridge. Those are 
facts which I must admit ; still, for beauty of scenery, apart 
from other considerations, your harbour would suffer as 
much in comparison with Port Jackson, as a large potato- 
£eld would beside a choicely-stocked parterre; and the 
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Yarra Yarra is a mere dyke compared with our romantic 
Paramatta River." 

" Stay, sir," said Mr. Titler (the name of his cicerone). 
" Have you seen the Yarra above Princes Bridge ?" 

" Not yet, sir ; that is to say, I have not been far up it ; 
but I allude to the lower part of the river, where your 
bone-boilers, tar-refiners, and other fume-raisers combine to 
suffocate every little indigenous flower that struggles to open 
its petals to the sunshine ; and where the water is usually 
as thick as tanner's refuse, or Thames mixture." 

" You must see the Upper Yarra before you leave, sir," 
said Mr. Titler, smiling. " Though I fear it will make poor 
Paramatta IWver appear to your fancy, in future, as unro- 
mantic as its roud oyster banks at low tide. That is our new 
(General Post Office, or rather a part of it," he added, stop- 
ping short and gazing exultingly before a magnificent building 
in course of erection, large enough — in the opinion of one 
patriotic old Victorian lady — ^to hold all the letters in the 
world. " What do you thiAk of our new Post Office, 
girr 

" It is much finer than our old one ; but how it will com- 
pare with our new one I cannot positively say just now," 
replied Mr. Moans, who could not fail to be struck with the 
extent and the omateness of the structure. " Have you a 
building in Sydney to equal it f asked Mr. Titler, with 
more Victorian pride than he had before exhibited. 

" Yes, I think our University excels it. But, as I am not 
an architect, my judgment may be at fault. WTien you 
come to Sydney, I will show you some private buildings 
which will surprise you." 

" Humph ! — have you been to our Public Library, Mr. 
Moans ?" said Mr. Titler, looking like a rifleman who had 
just hit the bull's-eye. 

" I have, sir, and was very much pleased with my visit. 
In all my travels I have not seen a Public Library equal to 
it, out of London ; and I wish we had one only half as 
good in Sydney. It is an honour to your colony, as well 
as an inestimable boon" to the population, and your states- 
men have shown wise foresight in thus caring for the moral 
and intellectual improvement of the people. Vast as must 
have been the cost of that noble institution, it is money 
well laid out, and will probably save a hundred times that 
amount to future rulers in the gaol and "poVicifc ^Myccl^^^ \ 

V\—1 
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while in a higher point of view, the blessings it may confer 
on this young nation are incalculable." 

" You have not such fine wide streets in Sydney as these, 
Mr. Moans," said Mr. Titler, who was evidently pleased at 
the last observations of his friend. 

" We have not, sir ; nor yet such wide gutters to cross 
in wet weather, and to crack our carriage springs at the 
street junctions. I suppose it to be on account of the low 
level of your city that you have these gaping drains in 
every street. But I cannot say that the sewerage of our 
City of Sydney is as perfect as it might be made, considering 
our natural facilities for drainage." 

" If we had such facilities in Melbourne," said Mr. Titler, 
" we should have had imderground sewers in every street 
long ago. But we have plenty of Yan Yean water to flush 
our gutters in dry weather, &o we are not much inconveni- 
enced by foul odours." 

" I wish I could say the same of our Sydney gutters," 
said Mr. Moans. " In many parts the citizens are very much 
annoyed by the effluvium from stagnant drains, in warm 
weather especially ; and I state on the authority of a dever 
medical neighbour, that the public health is periodically 
affected thereby. Pray, what is that new building ?" added 
Mr. Moans, as they suddenly sighted a stylish-looking edifice, 
near the foot of Prince's Bridge. 

"That is our new Fish Market," said Mr. Titler. "It 
belongs to the City Corporation." 

" Fish Market !" exclaimed Mr. Moans, with as much 
surprise as though the whole tribe of peripatetic fish ven- 
dors of Sydney had suddenly shouted *all ahve O ' in his 
right ear. " That a fish market ! why it is handsome 
enough for a town hall. I must take a good look at it to- 
morrow. We sadly want such an establishment in Sydney; 
for though our coasts and harbours abound with fish, the 
supply to the citizens is scanty and precarious ; and, in 
general, it is too high in price for poor persons to luxuriate 
in. Such a market in Sydney would do away with the mo- 
nopoly which has long been enjoyed by a score or two of 
barrow-men, and certain middlemen or agents, who, I am 
told, make large profits by giving the public small quantities 
of fish, while the poor fishermen, who have all the perils 
and certainly the largest share of the labour, have but a 
minimum portion of the gains. Fish market ! Hail Vic- 
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toiia ! I feel quite enthusiastic, and inclined to shout out 
the matutinal song of our Sydney piscators, ' Here's your 
fine fresh fish !' A slice of Murray River cod, fresh from 
the slate tables of your model Billingsgate, would be a 
treat." 

" I think you mentioned the Town Hall, just now, sir," 
said Mr. Titler ; " I will show it you, presently ; you had 
better take a look at the Town Hall at Prahran, too, before 
you leave." 

" And you had better come and take a look at our new 
Town Hail at Sydney, when it is finished," drily remarked 
Mr. Moans. 

" That is a fine church, sir," said Mr. Titler, pointing to a 
tall handsome spire in the distance ; " I doubt if you have 
an ecclesiastical edifice in Sydney to equal that." 

" Then it is plain to me that you have not seen our An^ 
glican Cathedral in George Street," said Mr. Moans, in a 
pleasant mood. 

" Oh ! yes, beg pardon — that unfinished building near the 
old burial ground. I forgot that — by-the-bye, have you seen 
the Melbourne General Cemetery f 

" I have, sir, and a beautiful place it is too. There is 
much taste displayed in laying out the grounds, and they 
are kept in admirable condition. Among many good rules 
for the management of the cemetery, I remarked one in par- 
ticular, which is worthy of being adopted elsewhere. It is 
that no inscription shall be made on a tomb or headstone, 
that has not been submitted for the approval of two of the 
trustees. That is an admirable way of preventing the ex- 
hibition of questionable taste or eccentricities which often 
interfere with our serious reflections when rambling through 
grave-yards. You are perhaps not aware, Mr. Titler, that 
we have a general cemetery now, situate off the line of rail- 
way, between Sydney and Paramatta." 

" I am glad to hear it, sir," said Mr. Titler, " for crowding 
the dead among the living is an evil which cannot be too 
carefully guarded against. You have not yet seen our public 
parks and gardens, I suppose, Mr. Moans ? I should like to 
near what you will say to them." 

"I have visited some of them, sir ; and while I honestly 
tell you I have not seen anything to equal our picturesque 
domain in Sydney, I must say your government is very libe- 
ral in granting land for public purposes. Yow^^^wsLTCka 
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folks are admirably provided with recreation grounds ; and 

you apparently spare no labour in improving them. I very 

much approve of your taste in rearing trees wherever there 

is room for them. The advantages of their refreshing shade 

and fragrance in this warm chmate are inestimable, and 

grateful pedestrians will doubtless often bless the men who 

planted those trees, which I have observed growing on the 

sides of some of your suburban roads. We Sydneyites are 

certainly behind you in exhibitions of taste in that way, 

though we are improving, as anyone may observe, who will 

make an inspection of our public grounds." 

****** 

I shall not further follow Mr. Moans and his communi- 
cative friend, Mr. Titler, or detail his dialogues with other 
Victorian friends, upon moral, social, sanitary, and political 
subjects ; as the foregoing specimen will show, that while 
candidly admitting the excellences and the grandeur of the 
precocious city of Melbourne, he was not slow in defending 
his own honoured capital from invidious comparisons or un- 
generous depreciation. 

During his stay he enjoyed some pleasant rural drives in 
Mr. Titler's carriage ; and though he could not be persuaded 
that any scenery he saw was comparable to that between 
Sydney and South Head, there was much that was im- 
doubtedly beautiful, and evidenced the highest artistic skill 
and taste. While driving through some of the suburban 
towns, he noted many things wliich he thought might with 
advantage be imitated by the suburbanites of Sydney, more 
especially the wide streets and roads, the extensive pubUc 
reserves, and the prevailing disposition for planting shrubs 
therein. Mr. Moans had also many agreeable saunters 
through Melbourne proper, and noted many more things 
tlian I have space to enumerate. Among other striking 
objects, he observed more men walking about with their 
hands in their pockets, than he expected to have seen, with 
the numerous avenues for steady labour in that busy me- 
tropoUs ; and considering, too, the facihties for getting into 
the interior, and the hberahty of the Victorian land law r 
moreover, where there was such a splendid free Ubrary, ac- 
cessible to the humblest classes, at all hours of the day, and 
till a late hour at night. But it was explained by a lively 
friend, that hands in pockets was not regarded as an idle 
sjmptom; for since "peg-top pantaloons" had become 
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fashionable, the practice was general ; indeed it was con- 
sidered the " correct thing " by all grades and ages of Mel- 
l)oiime males. At the same time he admitted that there 
were many men who had unfortunately no remunerative 
employment for their hands ; but he thought, in a majority 
of instances, the causes might be traced to their own indis- 
cretion, or incapacity ; and notwithstanding all that had 
been said and written by interested persons and grumblers 
to the contrary, he believed there was still ample room in 
the land for tens of thousands of honest industrious men 
and women, for the resources of the country — ^apart from its 
. gold — are almost unlimited. 

" If any man, who had the free range of a choice flower- 
garden, chose to go sniffing among the African marigolds in 
preference to inhaling the balmy fragrance of moss roses 
and violets, his taste might be justly questioned." Thus 
reasoned Mr. Moans to himself, as he quietly rambled 
through some of the well -paved streets of Melbourne. 
" And instead of choosing to look at the many beautiful 
objects around me," he soliloquised, " if I preferred to turn 
into some of the back lanes for the express purpose of find- 
ing disagreeable subjects to talk about when I returned 
home, I should be lacking in taste." Mr. Moans preferred 
the moss roses and violets, or, in other words, he chose to 
employ his limited time in observing matters and things 
which are most pleasant and profitable to contemplate, and 
to converse with men of corresponding minds. Still he was 
not wholly unobservant of other things ; and the sombre 
walls of the Gaol, the Refuge, the Hospital, and other re- 
ceptacles for crime and suffering, and the haggard looks of 
many poor besotted loungers at public-house doors, often 
reminded him that all was not coleur de rose around him. 

He met with much hospitality and kindness from old 
Mends, and from new friends too ; and he left the monu- 
mental city of Melbourne, strongly impressed with the in- 
domitable spirit of advancement displayed by its inhabitants 
in general. He had remarked, however, that there was rather 
more commercial steam or gas introduced into private life 
than is observable in Sydney society. He noticed, too, that 
a few of the mercantile men looked fidgety on Sundays, and 
while they gazed round at the clock in sermon time, he fan- 
cied they were longing for Monday to come a^^ki^ \j\\"aJ^ XKass^j 
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might be looking out " for lucky specs." He met with two 
or three light-hearted men too, (who were as inflated with 
civic pride, as smoke-dried cockneys showing their country- 
cousins the wonders of London from the top of St. Paul's), 
and he felt constrained to reduce their jubilant boasting by 
gently reminding them that " after all, it was a Sydney man 
who planned their grand city — except the sewerage," and 
he added "that if the Victorians were richer and more in- 
fluential than some of their neighbours, they should be 
thankful, and remember that it would be very discreditable 
to them if it were otherwise with their enormous revenue, 
and the million of spirited men and women,, whom the Vic- 
torian gold mines had attracted from aQ parts of the 
world." 

On the whole, Mr. Moans is of opinion that Victoria is a 
great land, and that it is destined to become still greater ; 
and as modesty is a concomitant of true greatness, he ex- 
pects that quality to increase. While congratulating that 
sister colony on her good fortune, and recognising her claim 
to the respect of the world, he does [not jdeld a jot of the 
honour due to his own part of the continent ; nor does his 
admiration for his neighbour's excellences lessen his fealty 
to his own adopted colony, or wean his affection from its 
old associations. Friendly emulation is commendable, and 
he thinks a better acquaintance with each other will tend to 
foster that feeling, and at the same time uproot or retard 
the growth of envy, from which would eventually spring 
hatred and all uncharitableness. With that desirable end 
in view, Mr. Moans would recommend all the good folks in 
Melbourne to visit Sydney now and then ; the well-bred 
citizens of Sydney will return the calls, of course ; and if 
they all enjoy their visits as much as Mr. Moans enjoyed his, 
they will heartily join him in the glad shout, " Advance, 
Victoria I" while the Melboumites will stroke their beards, 
and smilingly reply, in their Columbianized phraseology, 
" Go ahead, Sydney." 
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" STONE BLIND." 

Some years ago, a fine vessel owned by my Mend Simon 
Guldman, was stranded, in a gale of wind, within a hun- 
dred miles of Sydney. She was laden with flour and 
maize, and was uninsured. Though much strained, the 
vessel held together ; and when the weather had sufficiently 
moderated, my friend succeeded, with much labour and ex- 
pense, in hauling a considerable portion of the cargo through 
the surf on to the sear-beach, and eventually in getting the 
vessel afloat and safely moored in an adjacent harbour. 

Mr. Guldman had camped near to the wreck for several 
nights and had undergone no small amount of hardship, as 
well as annoyance from volunteer helpers, some of whom 
were most anxious to spare him the pain of ever again be- 
holding such mementos of his misfortune as were not too 
heavy for them to carry away. He therefore resqived upon 
offering the vessel and salvage of cargo for^ sale, while any 
salvage remained ; so he employed a respectable auctioneer ; 
and, at the time appointed, a crowd assembled on the Queen's 
Wharf, where samples of the damaged cargo were exhibited, 
and opposite to which the battered ship lay moored, with 
the crew on board singing cheerily, as they worked at the 
pumps. 

yb. Guldman soon discovered that the majority of those 
present were neither bidders nor buyers, but were perhaps 
attracted to the spot by the craving desire, which is almost 
everywhere manifested by a certain class of persons, to in- 
vestigate disasters ; generally with a keen eye to contingent 
personal advantages. 

" Now, gentlemen," said the auctioneer, " you have heard 
the terms and conditions of sale, and you must admit they 
are very liberal ; favour me with an offer to commence with, 
at per bushel, for all the maize now spread on the ship's 
sails, on Misery Beach. At per bushel, favour me with a 
bid, gentlemen. Don't delay now ; what shall I say ? Start 
me a bid, gentlemen, at per bushel." 

" If you please, sir, do you warrant it sound com 1" en- 
quired a lisping little man in spectacles, whos^ oc^^\Qraa5v: 
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waggish winks and whisperings to his neighbours, made my 
jaded friend doubt if the little oddity were reaUy as simple 
as he appeared to be. " I*m veiy particidar about my pig's 
diet. Is it sound, sir, do you think f 

" There it is, Mr. Spikes," replied the auctioneer. " You 
ought to be able to see if it is sound ; look at it and judge 
for yourself ; taste it if you like. Now, gentlemen, with slU 
faults, favour me with a bid, at per bushel ; don't wait. At 
per bushel, what shall I say ; favour me with a bid. Mr.- 
Phungus, what do you say ? it would suit you as a specula- 
tion ; com is worth five and ninepence in Sydney just now ; 
come, gentlemen, fav " 

" If you please, sir," interrupted the little lisping man 
again, speaking with his mouth half-fiill of maize, " it tastes 
Uke bad nuts, soaked iu sour beer. I don't think my pigs 
would like it." 

" If you give your pigs that com, Spikes, it will give 'em 
the measles," said a greedy-looking man, who was afterwards 
observed to be the only person who really made a bid for 
the cargo, which was not badly damaged. " You had better 
be careiul, or you won't save your ba^on, Spikes, that musty 
com would physic your swine, and make 'em squeak like 
bagpipes." 

" Ah, I think I'll take your advice," replied Mr. Spikes ; 
" I shouldn't like to make my pigs unhealthy. You had 
better send it to Sydney to make coffee, sir," he added, 
addressing the auctioneer, " it would make very good corffee, 
sir, I think." 

Numerous saUies of wit, about equal to the above samples, 
were indulged in by one or other of the grinning group, to 
the prejudice of the salvage, and to the discomfiture of my 
crest-fallen friend, who felt as fidgety as an old lady in a 
menagerie, with all the monkeys loose ; and, notwithstanding 
the auctioneer exerted his lungs to the utmost, and flou- 
rished his hammer most peruasively, only the man, before- 
mentioned, bid for the cargo, a less sum than it had cost to 
get it on shore. Feeling certain that there was a combina- 
tion among some of the bystanders to cheapen his com, Mr. 
Guldman, much to their disappointment, withdrew the sale 
of it, and instructed the auctioneer to offer the vessel. 

" Ay, put up the ship," roared a burly sea captain, with 
a head like a rock-cod ; " put up the sliip ; she'll do for a 
coal hulk, if her back isn't broken, and if it is, she'll make 
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a mud punt ; I'll bid fifty pounds to start yer, I slia*n't lose 
much, tf I am forced to break her up ; though she's an old 
craft, with iron fastenings." 

" You are mistaken, sir," cried Mr. Guldman, excitedly, 
"she is only a five-year-old ship, and is copper-fastened 
throughout ; she is well found, and is one of the fastest 
vessels on the coast." 

" Yes, I'm sure she's a very nice ship, Captain Swob," 
lisped little Mr. Spikes, with a look of virtuous reproach at 
the burly sailor for his depreciatory remarks. " She'd be 
a very pretty ship, indeed, if she was mended ; I only wish 
my old uncle Bartimeus could see her, he'd give a thousand 
pounds, ready money, and be glad of the chance." 

Amidst the depressing jibes and banter, the least exhibi- 
tion of rational feeling was to some extent comforting. Mr. 
Guldman felt half-grateful to the little goblin in spectacles, 
despite his dubious remarks about the maize. After a 
minute or two's cudgelling of his excited brain, Mr. Guld- 
man decided to ask Mr. Spikes whether his uncle lived in 
the neighbourhood, and if so, to invite him to go on board 
the ship and inspect her. He thought possibly Uncle 
Bartimeus was a capitalist, desirous of being a ship-owner, 
and might be glad to buy a smart vessel cheap. In fact, 
my friend was very anxious to sell, and like vendors in 
general in such cases, he eagerly hailed the prospect of a 
buyer. 

" Will you oblige me by informing me where your uncle 
lives, sir f politely asked Mr. Guldman of Mr. Spikes, who 
was in the middle of the crowd, looking as sedate as a parson 
sitting on a hearse. 

" Oh, yes, sir, certainly," said the little man ; " look there, 
sir, you see that long white tiling, on top of the hill yonder, 
like a little lighthouse without a lantern. Well, sir, if you 
go just behind that, and look down, you'll see a great big 
gully; uncle's house is right at the bottom. He calls it 
Bat's Hole. He'd be precious glad to see you." 

" Do you think he would like to come and see the vessel ?" 
asked ]V&. Guldman ; while the auctioneer ceased his vocife- 
rous appeals to his company, to listen to the result of the 
private negotiations, which every one present seemed inter- 
ested in. 

" Ah, he just would like it, and no mistake, sir," replied 
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Mr. Spikes ; he'd give a thousand pounds if he could see 
her ; for he's been stfnie blind for five years." 

A loud burst of laughter from the assembled company 
followed the little man*s rejoinder ; while his face at once 
altered to an expression of shrewdness and waggery, at which 
my friend could not help laughing, despite his chagrin at 
having been so befooled. After wMspering to the auctioneer 
to stop the sale altogether, Mr. Guldman quietly withdrew 
from the spot, and was half-way towards his dilapidated ship 
before the noisy crowd had finished laughing at Mr. Spike s 
wit. 



GONE TO HEAVEN. 

A BELOVED friend of mine, was sitting near the couch of 
his dying infant, about midnight. It was the second night 
of his pamful vigil, and he was weary and depressed in body 
and mind. He had listlessly opened an illustrated volume 
of Longfellow's poems, which lay on a table : and just above 
an engraving, representing an angel soaring to Heaven with 
an infant, were these lines — 

" She is not dead — the child of our affection — 
But gone unto that school. 
Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 
And Christ Himself doth rule." 



# 



At that moment the nurse exclaimed "baby is gone !" 
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« CALL AGAIN." 

" Here, Jerry," said a decent, hard-working tradesman in 
Sydney, to his son, one Saturday morning, " put on your 
best Imt and coat, and try if you can collect a few accounts, 
for I must have some money to pay the man's wages to- 
night. You know I have been working early and late since 
Monday, binding those music books and manuscripts for 
Madam Twangit, of WooUoomooloo, and when I took them 
home just now, she told me that she would call and settle 
with me in a few days. I was afraid to be too pressing 
lest I should lose her future custom; though she might 
have seen, by my disappointed looks, that I wanted the 
money. dear, dear ! what a terrible inconvenience tliis 
credit system is to poor, struggling tradesfolk. Some 
persons do not know it though, or I think they would be 
more considerate. Now, Madam Twangit has plenty of 
money, and could just as well pay me to-day as a few days 
hence ; and I dare say, too, she would be sorry if she knew 
the worry and trouble which will accrue to many persons 
to-day for the lack of those few pounds, for she is really a 
kind-hearted lady. In the first place, there will be the loss 
of your time, Jerry, in running about collecting, or trying 
to collect money. Then our butcher's, baker's, and grocer's 
weekly biQs will not be paid to-night, and our credit may 
suffer, and they, too, in their turn, may be inconvenienced, 
for they have their payments to make to the wholesale 
traders. Then I heard your mother promise Betsy a new 
bonnet for Sunday. Poor girl ! she will be disappointed, 
and perhaps wiU not be able to go to church to-morrow ; 
and I intended to have given you a new waistcoat to-night, 
Jerry. But it's no use grumbling; I must have some 
money, however, to pay our man, for he had only half his 
wages last Saturday night ; and the poor fellow wants his 
money, so go away, my boy, as fast as you can, and try 
your best to collect some. Here's a long list, and some of 
the accounts have been a long time owing. Tell the parties 
they will oblige me very much by paying you to-day, for I 
reaUy want the money." 
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Poor Jerry took the list, and sallied out as moodily as if 
he were going to a funeral. He had good cause for not 
being over sanguine, for many a long trudge had he had 
before in his unsuccessiul endeavours to collect the nu- 
merous small accounts, few . of which exceeded ten shil- 
lings ; and he felt that he would rather turn a grindstone 
in the back yard all day, than go collecting. However, 
there was no help for it, so away he went, and summoning 
up his good-tempered looks, he gently tapped at the office 
door of Mr. Putemoff, whose name stood first on the list. 
" Come in," said a voice as soft as a flageolet. Jerry's hope 
revived a little as he walked in, and making a low bow, 
began to state the object of his visit. " If you please, sir, 

IVe called " " Oh, ah, yes," ejaculated Mr. PittemoflF, 

interrupting him. "You've come again for that little 
account, of course. Bless me ! hasn't it been settled yet ! 
It ought to have been paid before, but I quite forgot it. 
Yes, ah ! I have the account somewhere amongst my 
papers," he continued, musingly, as he opened a drawer, 
and began to rummage among a host of small documents. 
" Um, dear me ; I'm sorry I can't find it, my lad ; I must 
trouble you to * call again,' when my clerk is in. Yes ; 
just look in again, if you please." " Very good, sir," re- 
plied Jerry, as he bowed his way out of the office, pleased 
that the stinging words, " call again," had been uttered in 
a civil tone. 

" What do yov- want f enquired Mr. Bluff, the butcher, 
as Jerry stepped into his shop with a timid air, as if he 
owed the butcher a long bill and could not pay a penny. 
" If you please, sir, I've called for that little account for 
bindmg your old books — seven and sixpence. My father 

says he'll be very much obhged " "You must call 

again ; can't you see I'm too busy to attend to you 1" said 
Mr. Bluff, as he chopped away at a bullock's tail. " If you 

please, sir," urged Jerry, meekly, " father is ^" " Call 

again, I tell you. Don't bother me now !" roared Mr. Bluff, 
grinning the while like a shark who is just going to swallow 
a sailor, which frightened Jeny out of the shop in a minute. 

With a heart as heavy as a bag of shot, he next entered 
the shop of Mr. Mull, the mercer, and civilly asked for the 
payment of nine shillings, which had been owing for some 
time. " Where's the account ?" asked Mr. Mull, nastily, as 
he Jifted up the flap of his desk and looked inside, remarUng 
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at the same time that those petty little bills bothered him 
twice as much as all his big ones. " I*ve never seen your 
account," said Mr. Mull, after an apparent fruitless search 
in his desk for it. "I have left it twice, sir," said poor 
Jerry, with an imploring look. " All, then it's been mislaid. 
You must call again with it, and don't come here again on 
Saturday, d*ye hear f 

"Master's gone to lunch," said a small boy, who was 
seated on a butter tub, eating a saveloy, as Jerry stepped 
into the store of Mr. Baggs, tlie^ commission agent, in the 
hope of collecting five shillings and sixpence ; so Jerry 
stepped out of the store again, wishing that he could go to 
lundi too. 

His next essay was at Messrs. Braceup, Sharp, and Co.'s, 
the ship chandlers. "You've called on the wrong day," 
said a little old gentleman, as stiff as a ship's figure-head. 
" It's only eight shillings, sir," said Jerry with half a dash 
of warmth, as he reflected upon his previous non-success. 
" Yes, yes, that's right enough, my lad," said the stoUd old 
gentleman, " it would be all the same to us if it were forty 
times as much ; but Tuesday's our pay day, so you must 
caU again." 

" Well, well," muttered Jerry, as he looked over his list 
again, " I've had bad luck thus far. I almost wish it were 
punishable by a fine, to say * call again.' I'd rather have a 
tooth pulled out any day than have a job like this ; at least, 
I think so just now, for I am tired and hungry, and I have 
not collected the price of a mutton pie. I'll call upon Dr. 
Dosem ; he knows the difficulty of collecting small accounts, 
I'll be bound, and he'll pay me out of sympathy." JeiTy 
was again disappointed, however, for the doctor had gone 
out to visit a patient. 

Obedient to his father's instructions, Jerry went through 
his|list, and at each place of call got more pathetic in his 
appeals ; but, with two trifling exceptions, he met witli no 
success. Various were the excuses, most of them ending 
with the tormenting words " call again." Mrs. Phubbs' 
husband was not at home ; Mr. M'Muffin's wife had gone 
out, and had taken the keys with her ; Mr. Steddy had no 
<;hange ; and Mr. Screwdup, whom Jerry met in the street, 
had unfortunately brought no money out with liim, and 
had left none at home either. Mr. Gruntall would call and 
SGQ his father, as there was an overcharge of niwe^^x^'c^ Sxv 
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his bill. Mr. Doutt was almost sure he had paid the bill 
before, but would search through his papers for the receipt ; 
and Mr. Bull couldn't be bothered with such paltry accounts, 
they must be taken to his private house at Balmain. 

Jerry returned home late in the afternoon, with a sad 
heart, and with pockets nearly as light as when he had set 
out in the morning. 

" I am sorry to say I have had plenty of excuses, father, 
and rather more scolding than I liked," said Jerry, " but 
IVe got very little money. Here's five and sixpence from 
old Mrs. Eackem, the teacher ; and half-a-crown from Mr. 
Scrapard, the currier : that's 4l I've got ; and I could have 
earned nearly as much if I had been in the workshop all day." 

" Well, it's a hard case, Jerry," said his father, passing 
his hand across his brow. " There is k matter of twenty 
pounds owing me, in small sums, and if I had them, I could 
pay all my debts and be an independent man. As it is, I 
see no alternative but to pawn the tools again, so take the 
basket to Mr. Balls, Jerry ; ask him to lend me £5, The 
man must have four pounds to-night, and we must make 
the best shifts we can at home. But what we are to do for 
the tools on Monday morning I don't know. However, 
there is no use thinking about that just now ; and I hope 
I shall be kept from thinking about it to-morrow. Well, 
well, it's downright cruel of folks to be so thoughtless. 
Most of those whom you have called on could pay their 
little accounts easily enough, if they chose, for they are 
mere trifles [to them individually, but in the aggregate a 
most important sum to me. *The labourer is worthy of 
his hire ;' but it is pretty plain that he does not always get 
it. Oh ! Jerry, Jerry," added the poor man with a sigh^ 
" this is a hard, cold world ; or there are too many hard, 
cold folks in it, that's what I mean. But cheer up, my boy, 
I'm sorry I've made you cry : it's sinful to repine. I have 
yet the means of paying the man's wages to-night, and we 
shall have a trifle to take home besides, so dry up your 
tears, Jerry, and don't let mother know we've been obliged 
to pawn the tools." 
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WOES AND WORRIES OF MRS. LEMONPIP. 

CHAPTER I. 

" Drat the door !" grumbled Mrs. Lemonpip, as she biw- 
tled along the passage from the kitchen ; her hands and 
arms bespattered with pancake paste, and the tip of her 
strawberry nose garnished with saucepan soot. " Drat that 
door, I say ! I wish I could make the knocker red hot, and 
keep it so, then 1*11 warrant those cadgers, and costermongers, 
and other nuisances, would not be so fond of playing rat- 
tat-tat, to worrit me till I'm savage enough to bite every- 
body. What do you. want ]" she asked sharply, as she 
opened the door just wide enough to show her face, but not 
her figure, which was the most comely part of her person. 
" What do you want T 

"Con you help a poor mon, missis?" said a poverty- 
stricken individual, with a basket before him, filled with 
boxes of matches. " I coom*d out from whoam a week or 
two agone, wi me wife and three young uns, and they be all 
zick." 

** Go and nurse them then," said Mrs. Lemonpip. " You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself for leaving them if they are 
sick. There now be off, be off : I don't want to hear any 
more of your grievances, which I dare say are half sham, I 
liave nothing to give away, and if I had I would not give it to 
you for your impudence, in rapping rat-tat at my door as if 
you were an alderman. Be off, or I'll call my bull dog." 

" Will you buy a dozen o' matches, missis ? you shall have 
them for ninepence. Do, mar'm, and God bless you." 

" No, I won't buy a farthingsworth," shrieked Mrs. Le- 
monpip, with a look at the poor fellow almost fierce enough 
to set fire to his basket. " Go and work, you lazy lump, 
and don't come here any more with your matches or your 
miserable stories either : I won't encourage hawking, which 
is very often a mere bhnd for begging, and begging means 
stealing. I believe it was somebody like you that stole my 
door scraper last Monday morning. Be off, I say again !" 
She then slammed the door in the poor h\mgrjfe\\W«»i^^^^ 
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and bustled back to the kitchen, to peel the potatoes, and 
make other preparations for her gude man's dinner ; and to 
vent from time to time little accumulations of ill-humour 
upon the head of the cat, in the absence of any other ani- 
mate creature, that she could make uncomfortable. 

Mrs. Lemonpip had seated herself on a kitchen stool, and 
began to operate on the eyes and skins of the potatoes in 
her lap, and to knock the cat's nose now and then with the 
handle of her knife, when rat-tat-tat rattled the brass 
knocker again, in a sort of imperative mood. 

"If this is another hawker, or' beggar," exclaimed the 
little woman, nsing and taking off her kitchen apron, at the 
same time looking wrathfully round, as if for some deadly 
weapon, " I declare, if this is another of those pests of my 
life, m knock him down with — ^with this bar of soap; 
(which happened to be the most formidable instrument of 
torture within her view at the moment,) or kick his basket 
into the gutter. Eleven times this blessed morning have I 
danced along the hall to the tune of that tormenting knocker, 
and that's quite enough to wrinkle the smoothest temper in 
the world. Confound the knocker, I say, I've a great mind 
to unscrew it and throw it down the well, for its clatter 
annoys me more than the three pianos in the boarding- 
school next door." Thus grumbled little Mrs. Lemonpip, 
as she again trotted to the front door, her puckered face red 
with the combined influence of wrath, kitchen fire, and " old 
tom." 

" Hey day, Betsy, my little pigeon !" shouted a fat, merry- 
faced old man, stepping into the passage when the door was 
opened wide enough to receive him. "Why what's the 
matter, ducky 1 have you scalded your foot again, or knocked 
your bad knee, or has the soot choked up the kitchen stove 
and spoiled your cookery and your temper too. What ails 
my little popgun ! cheer up and tell your Jacky all about 
it," continued the merry old man ; at the same time lovingly 
attempting to kiss his wife. But she looked as combative 
as a live lobster, and snappishly told him to have done 
with his nonsense, and monkey tricks, or she should lose her 
temper and perhaps slap his face and then be sorry for it. 
" I'm fairly mithered to death with kitchen work and that 
noisy knocker," whined Mrs. Lemonpip, making her way 
into the kitchen again, closely followed by Mr. Lemonpip, 
who was tiying his utmost to comfort her, but with scarcely 
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any perceptible effect, for she was inconsolably cross, and 
instead of cheering up, as her hopeful husband advised her 
to do, she sat down and rubbed her tearful eyes with a rough 
roller towel, until they looked like pickled onions in red 
cabbage liquor, and as she rubbed, she vociferously declared 
that there was not a woman in Sydney so woftdly troubled 
as she. 

" Come, come, Betty, my bird ! don't fret, don't fret," 
said Mr. Lemonpip, soothingly, " some of your troubles will 
soon be over, deary, and I'll take good care you shall never 
have this scullery maid's work to do again, for it spoils your 
natural amiability, sours your complexion, as well as be- 
smuts it, and makes me as downhearted as an old buttonless 
bachelor, or a bear chained to a post. When is our new 
maid to be here, Betsy T 

" To-night, I hope and trust," said Mrs. Lemonpip, in a 
very deluding tone, while sh^ wiped out the fiying-pan 
and put it over the fire ; then wiped the perspiration from 
her soot-begrimed face, and sighed like a strong breeze. 
" She is to come to-night, and 1 wish I had made her pro- 
mise to come this morning, if only to save me from that 
plagney door." 

Kat-tat-tat-tat, went the knocker just then, which made 
little Mrs. Lemonpip jump up five inches at least, and at 
the same moment drop a pork sausage off the fork among 
the cinders. " There's that goblin of a knocker again," she 
muttered with closely set teeth. " It has nearly hunted me 
to death this morning ; rap, tap, tap, like an undertaker's 
hammer. I shall do mischief if I go to the door ; I am sure 
I shall. I could skewer a knocker maker this very minute," 
she added, while she made a violent probe at some unagi- 
nary enemy with the carving fork. 

" Hush ! calm yourself, my pop," said Mr. Lemonpip, 
" Go on frying the sausages, and I'll open the door. Folks 
must use the knocker you know, dear, eke how should we 
know that they are at the door 1 Do you want a little 
round table, Betsy ?" shouted that complaisant old gentle- 
man, after he had opened the door. 

" Eound table, no ! What on earth will they hawk about 
the streets next ? They ought to be punished." 

"Or a step ladder, my dear?" asked Mr. Lemonpip, 
with something like a comical curl at the left comer of his 
mouth. 
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" No !" vociferated Mrs. Lemonpip, " what the plague do 
you think I want with a step ladder 1 slam the door in that 
fellow's impudent face ; he was here the day before yester- 
day with his nuisances. I'll ladder him, if I catch him here 
again. These hawkers are ten times worse pests than the 
rats and cockroaches in the kitchen." 

Mr. Lemonpip dismissed the ladder merchant, rather 
more gently than his wrathy Uttle wife had recommended 
— and returned to the kitchen, with a happy smile on his 
face, and the desire in his heart to make himself agreeable 
and useful to the utmost of his ability. 

" Now, Betty, my love ! only tell me how I can lighten 
your load, and it will do me good," said Mr. Lemonpip, 
" I'm your humble and most obedient servant, for any Httle 
light job ; such as cleaning the knives and forks, filling the 
coal scuttle, trimming the moderator, or anything else 
within the compass of moderate powers. What can I do 
for you, my blackbird ? just tell me and I'll jump to do it, 
as nimbly as a Jack tar in a squall." 

" Just get out of the kitchen and don't worrit me — that's 
all I ask you to do," snapped Mrs. Lemonpip ; " I wonder 
what in the world has brought you home an hour before 
your usual time. I hope you have not been turned away 
from Tubbs and Co.'s, I shouldn't wonder if you have 
though, for they have treated you lately iis if you wel'e of 
no more consequence than an old barrow with a broken 
wheel — something's the matter, I'm sure, and I should like 
to know what it is." 

" I will tell you all about it, my pet, if you will let me sit 
down quietly and hold the frying-pan while you look on and 
rest a bit. I like to see pork sausages frizzle in the irying- 
pan, and I like to smell them, too, so long as I can keep my 
imagination within wholesome bounds. I fancy too they 
have such a pathetic look, after you have pricked them with 
a fork, just like fat lovers fretting." 

" Stuff and nonsense ! now be off out of the kitchen, 
Lemonpip, unless you want to get your best coat splashed 
all over with pork fat and pancake. I hate to see men mak- 
ing mollies of themselves. I'd as soon see a woman drive 
an omnibus or a railway engine. If you will fetch me a 
little, drop of old tom out of the black bottle in the chiffonier, 
you will do me more good than by interfering with my 
cookery. Get me just a thimblefull, neat, before I begin to 
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firy the pancakes ; I feel my troublesome spasms coming on 
again." 

" Oh, Betty, Betty ! a thimbleful of gin will do you harm 
instead of good — ^it will increase your irritability, and per- 
haps increase your spasms too. However, I won't begin an 
unpleasant argument, although I feel that I am paying an 
awfully dear price for peace." Away trudged Mr. Lemon- 
pip to the cupboard for the gin, with as much shrinking 
reluctance as if he were going to handle a live badger. 

For the purpose of my story, it is not necessary to enter 
upon lengthy biographical details ; still it would be inter- 
esting to the reader to know a Uttle more of the characters 
just introduced : so I will briefly describe them, in order 
that the subsequent part of my story may be better compre- 
hended. 

Mr. Lemonpip was clerk to an old established mercantile 
firm in Sydney ; in which employ he had been for many 
years ; and had been several times stepped over, or super- 
seded, by younger men in the same employ. He was what 
is commonly called " a slow coach," or a " steady going old 
stager ;" still he was faithful as a mirror, and the personifi- 
cation of cheerfulness and good nature. He might have 
risen to a higher position in the world, or even have become 
wealthy, had he exercised worldly wisdom, and studied Ids 
own immediate interest a little more, and his neighbour's a 
little less. But he did not covet high position nor patron- 
age. He had in his heart " Godhness with contentment," 
and that he proved to be " great gain." He knew that he 
had made " free selection " of an estate of inestimable value 
— redundant of " green pastures and still waters," in the 
region of light itself ; where the shades of night, and the 
gloom of sorrow, are alike unknown ; where he would by 
and by enjoy peaceful possession, free from the encroach- 
ments of litigious neighbours, bushrangers, floods, droughts, 
diseases, or ought else that could mar his immortal joy. He 
knew, too, that the purchase of his inheritance had been 
paid — ^for he had a receipt in full, and he carried his title in 
his breast — a title perfectly free from flaws, clearer than sun- 
light. He expected the ancient messenger to call for him, 
and convoy him to his new possession very soon ; indeed, 
he lived in daily anticipation of the signal to shuffle off his 
mortal clogs, and soar away home. Why then should he 
let his heart be troubled because he did not possess 2» «vr^^- 
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fArnndfOirj', of the wfMfVn goods, seeing tliat he could cany 
no lagg^^? with him to hvi new settlement ? He saw occa- 
MOfiafjy s^mi/; wealthy neighlxmr pass away -from commercial 
mmtm m suddenly as if he did not possess a pound note ; 
frtiti /lay Wijrth tons of gold, and perhaps toiling with all his 
might to make another Urn, the next day in his coffin — ^and 
not pf^rs^mally worth one of the brass-headed nails which 
sttidrh^l t\w. Uip of his narrow tenement. Why then should 
ho overstrain his ncjrves in the race for riches, which after 
all yielded comparatively litth; solid comfort, -and were held 
with a yory uncertain tenure ? 

'riitts rtjasoncd Mr. Tiomonpip whenever he reflected upon 
inoiuiy, wlii<;li was not often, for he had generally more ster- 
ling subiodtM for reflection. Still I hope it will not be sup- 
pcmod thai he was (me of tliose moody mortals who are 
always groaning iil)uiit worldly vanities (which are out of 
their nMieh), condemning rational appropriation of wealth, 
with Mhort-sighted envious policy, exjiressing contempt for 
riehes, honours or distinction, and a lugubrious disapproval 
of itUHHHMit rorreations I Far from it ; Mr. Lemonpip had a 
gtHMlly slum* of conunon sense in his head, as well as philan- 
tJmipy in his hoart ; and one glance at his honest face would 
have MUiliood to assurt^ the intelligont beholder that he did 
not belong to {\\M nusohiovous ooq)s of misery-mongers and 
in\past\>ix Ho ilid not attVot to spurn money, for he knew 
iU value, and would glavlly have ^hv^ossihI a little more of 
it^ if he mndd have gt>t it honostly — for the sake of helping 
tluvjtt^ wh\^ wort^ in uo^hL Wi^ pn>|H^rly \*ieweti money, and 
the inrtuouiv it i\>uunatuls, ,^ t^dont^ which are bestowed 
ujH\n ^^Mi^^in hiMunmnl indixnduaK to Iv appn>priat4?d by 
the^n to l^tHiV glory, ;^nd the woltnrt^ of the world : and he 
pitiorl th\V5^^ ivrs^M\s whotn he $i>metimes saw n>Uing in 
w^tlth* A4ui ?!»<Mti^dv ohuohiu:: it i^s if it idl Woncod to thm, 
t\^i^HW\^ thj^t *' the i^ihvr :^ud the o^ld ato the Loni's, and 
a1?!h^ iW \NiHtle uiv\u A th*njsA«d hili^^" 

^toh w;!^ Mr Ix^w^^n^ip-^^r, to pve tho ^^bs3;»i>ce of tke 
t\^\>^vi>^ \i<^hmvjiti«vn i« A t5rw w,>ni>^ he m:*s a Ohnsduk I 

41 Nrw^f ^ieciWj^^i^"^ : "iT >B»^ir* ;>v^ V ri:v^>i5i>jir^- to say a ^iw*t 
d^\l4K h^'»>fcYXTir^ tiv t)>^ TW^u-T hAS <^*x:N;it>j55i forrowi aa <HfaBMB 

Th<^ ^^k) ttv*r«^ rVxXifiv is ,^ t.» t^rfiSh 4iy«a ivtrxrunm (tf'lfasL 
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** There was an old woman, and what do you think, 
She lived upon notliing but yictuals and drink. 
And victuals and drink were the chief of her diet. 
But yet this old woman could never be quiet." 

Mrs. Lemonpip lived upon victuals and drink, and not 
very small quantities either ; but as it is not gallant to refer 
to a lady's gustatory affairs, I will touch as delicately on 
that subject as possible. In person she was short and stout, 
with a round, batter freckly face, hke a pudding sprinkled 
with allspice. Her nose was the most cheerful looking fea- 
ture belonging to her, for it was always more or less rubi- 
cund, and had a comical turn up at the extreme tip, as if it 
were trying to provoke the sharp grey eyes just above, to 
cut it off — or pertly challenging the clamorous mouth below 
to storm it from its snug position, between two wrinkles, or 
rolls of fat face. 

Mrs. Lemonpip was forty-six years of age, though she 
might have been mistaken for fifty. Her temper was seldom 
sweet, or even quiet, except when she was asleep. Her 
manner was rarely, or never inviting, and at times she was 
as unapproachable as a prickly pear tree. Poor old Lemon- 
pip was always patient under the petticoat despotism of Ids 
better half, and quietly bore nagging and threatening, which 
would have provoked many less prudent men to acts of 
violence, or to run away to California. 

I once heard of a burly Yorkshire farmer who always 
stood still and grinned whUe his clioleric little dot of a wife 
thumped his hips and ribs (she could reach no higher) with 
all her might. On being asked one day by a wondering 
looker-on, why he did not stop her fierce pugilistic attacks 
on his person, the farmer good naturedly replied, " whoy she 
loikes it, and it doan't hurt me." 

Mr. Lemonpip, perhaps, made similar generous allowance 
for his wife's unamiable weaknesses, but he did not imitate 
the tantahsing indifference of the Yorkshire farmer. Mrs. 
Lemonpip was often cross and disagreeable, but her good 
husband did not taunt or tease her, on the contrary, he 
tried all he could to soothe her. He loved her, as all good 
husbands love their wives, and he could not bear the idea 
of death separatmg them for ever, so he earnestly prayed 
for her reformation ; and at the same time he set her an 
example of meekness, temperance, charity, and other Cliris- 
tian virtues (which her every day acts proved that sl^e^ ^'i^sik^ 
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laclted), for he endorsed the niaxim " that those are the best 
instructors whose Uves speak for them." 

CHAPTER II. 

The preceding chapter introduced Mr. and Mrs^ Lemonpip, 
but I may further inform the reader, that they lived in the 
centre of a row of three smart-looking houses, situate within 
a mile or two of Sydney post-ofl&ce ; and to help them to 
pay their rent, they boarded Mr. Dugald McSkiUy, a Cale- 
donian dentist (about nine months out from Dundee), and 
lodged him in the back attic. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lemonpip had sat down to their dinner- 
table. The pork sausages were steaming in a dish before 
Mr. Lemonpip, and the mashed potatoes were steaming in 
another dish before his spouse, whose nose, by-the-bye, had 
deepened in colour a shade since she had taken the thim- 
bleful of gin from the black bottle in the cupboard ; and 
though the little woman was really anxious to know what 
had brought her husband home so unusually early that 
morning, and what made him look so mysteriously waggish, 
she was too much ruffled in spirit to ask any questions on 
the subject, but sat and ate her sausages in silence. Pre- 
sently Mr. Lemonpip arose, and dipping his hand into his 
breast-pocket, produced a small parcel, which he untied, and 
exultingly held before his wife's little gooseberry eyes a 
very chaste gold brooch, with his own photograph in it, and 
kissing her most affectionately, he presented the glittering 
gem, while l»is face looked the picture of gladness in a frost- 
covered frame. 

" Now I'll tell you what has brought me home so early 
to-day," said Mr. Lemonpip, smiling and nodding his head 
sideways, in the most facetious style, " I've got a half-holi- 
day, and I'm going to treat • you to a trip to Manly Beach ; 
for don't you know, ducky,' this is our wedding-day. The 
twenty-fifth anniversary of our happy nuptial mom, when 
we drove to church in your father's tilted waggon, with 
bells on the horses' hames, and old Godfrey Walloper the 
waggoner, in his best wliite smock-frock, and a bunch of 
marigolds pinned to his breast. Ha ! ha ! ha ! don't you 
remember that delightful day, Betty, my bird 1 Mr. Docket, 
our head wharfinger, with his ^vife and children, are going 
to Manly Beach too ; and I have promised to meet them on 
board the two o'clock boat, at Woolloomooloo Bay. We 
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will have a nice pleasant afternoon together on the sea- 
beach, * jolly companions every one/ as the old song says." 

" Pooh ! sear-beach, indeed," snapped Mrs. Lemonpip, " I 
shall see no sea-beach to-day ; I've got to clean the kitchen 
out, and get things straight for the new girl who is coming 
to-night. The place is Hke a pig-sty from bottom to top." 

" Never mind the kitchen, ducky," said Mr. Lemonpip, 
" let the new girl clean it when she comes, or send for old 
Mrs. Dudds, round the comer, and let her do it, she will be 
glad of the job, poor thing !" 

" Ah, poor thing, indeed ! you are always thinking of 
some poor thing or other, to empty your pockets, and keep 
you poor. If I wasn't to look out a little sharper after the 
main thing than you do, we should have been out of house 
and home long ago. Send for Mrs. Dudds, indeed ! I shall 
do no such thing, Lemonpip. If I help all your poor things, 
I shall soon be a poor thing too." 

" Well, well, my dear, don't be vexed ; I'm sorry I named 
it ; let us lock up the house, then, and be off. Come, come, 
make haste, love, put on your best bonnet and tippet, and 
lock up the house — that's the best plan — ^nobody will run 
away with it." 

" Lock up the house, eh ? I dare say. Pray, who's to 
take in the milk, and open the door for Mr. McSkilly when 
he comes home to tea at six o'clock ? How thoughtless you 
are, Lemonpip ; I never saw anybody like you in all my 
life. Manly Beach, indeed ! I'm as jaded as a butcher's 
horse, and more fit to go to bed than to go trapesing about 
a sandy beach. I won't go outside this blessed door to-day, 
and you know I mean what I say, when I speak plainly ; 
but you can go if you like ; you are fond of gadding about, 
with a tribe of noisy children at your heels, like a Jack-in- 
the-green." 

"I don't like to go without you, my pop," said Mr. 
Lemonpip, with a sweet glance at his sour little spouse, and 
then he added, " but you have not told me how you like 
your new brooch, nor you haven't admired my picture, 
deary : you have surely forgotten that." 

" The brooch is very good, if it is real gold, but I daresay 
you have been taken in again, as you were with that brass 
chain and the gingerbread watch, which you bought for me 
seventeen years ago. I think you had better have saved 
your money, than fool it away for things we don't ^^n^*, <3t 
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that we can do very well without. As for your photograph, 
I wouldn't give fourpence for it, for I don't like it at all, 
that's speaking the plain truth. You Jare too fat to look 
well in a brooch, and so I should have told you if you had 
asked my opinion before you went and wasted your money. 
There is far too much waistcoat to look commonly debent. 
I wonder that you will persist in going out and doing things 
without consulting me." 

Mr. Lemonpip was too well accustomed to that sort of 
rating to be very much pained by his wife's ungracious re- 
marks ; and he was too patient and peace-loving to reply to 
her in her own nagging style, for he well knew that it 
would speedily raise a storm, before which he would have to 
scud away, like a ship in light ballast trim. Besides, from 
experience, he knew that it would be useless to reason with 
her, when her red-hot nose and fierce little eyes indicated 
that her temper was as acrid as gin and weariness could 
make it ; so after another gentle, though fruitless attempt 
to induce her to accompany him, he put on his best hat, 
and hurried away to join his friends on board the Phantom 
steamer. In due course he amved at Manly Beach, and 
there with Mr. and Mrs. Docket, and their seven children, 
he enjoyed himself in that thorough style, which only such 
simple, honest souls as Mr. Lemonpip can understand. He 
was a complete boy among the boys and girls, and entered 
into their sports with a genuine, zest, which quite delighted 
Mr. and Mrs. Docket, who sat under a shady tree, beside 
their pic-nic basket, and laughed till they almost cried at 
the antics of the merry group before them, the merriest 
amongst which was their respected friend, Mr. Lemonpip. 

In the meantime little Mrs. Lemonpip was as joyless as a 
pelican with a broken bill. Never was a woman so teazed 
and tormented as she, that is to say, she thought so. Nine 
times during the afternoon did she answer that plamorous 
brass knocker, at the summons of two beggars, four hawkers, 
the postman, the milkwoman, and Mr. McSkilly ; and as 
each time the self-persecuted little body had to apply to the 
black bottle for a tliimbleful of comfort, by the time the 
last-named knocker arrived, Mrs. Lemonpip was, as she her- 
self admitted, as cross as two sticks ; or, as Mr. McSkilly 
whispered, in his own ears, " The auld body was mair than 
halffou." 

" It is half-past six," exclaimed the wrathy little woman, 
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as she filled up the tea-pot from the hissing kettle on the 
hob. " It's half-past six, and Lemonpip ought to have been 
home long ago ; he very well knows our tea-time, and I 
shall not wait another minute, nor yet half a minute," so 
down she sat to the table, with her lodger, and began to 
pour but the tea, and to pour into his unwilling ears a dolo- 
rous report of her woes and worries during the day, to which 
he listened with as much display of sympathy as she might 
have expected from a wooden highlander outside a snuff- 
shop. After tea, which was hastily partaken of, Mr. McSkilly 
went out for a walk, leaving his landlady " to nurse her 
wrath, and keep it warm," until the return of her hen- 
pecked husband. 

Rat-tat went the knocker again, soon after eight o'clock. 
'Mrs. Lemonpip thought it was her late-staying spouse, so 
she hastened to the door, hissing as she went, like a squib 
just before it goes bang ; but, lo 1 to her relief it was her 
new maid of aU-work, with a band-box and bundle. The 
next hour was occupied in showing Jemima the holes and 
comers of the kitchen, and in explaining to her the routine 
of her duties, to which Jemima every ininute briefly re- 
plied, " Yes, mum." 

About nine o'clock Mr. Lemonpip returned home, very 
tired, but pleased with the way he had spent his half-holi- 
day ; the only drawback to his enjoyment was, he said, the 
absence of his little pop-gun. He soon saw, however, from 
unmistakable signs, that the less he said to his pop-gun that 
evening, the less probability there would be of an explosion ; 
so after explaining that he had taken tea with Mr. and Mrs. 
Docket, he t66k a book and quietly sat down to study it, 
imtil Mr. McSkilly returned home, when they had family 
prayer, and a little bit of supper, then they all retired to 
rest, Mrs. Lemonpip having previously taken another little 
drop of Old Tom, as usual, by way of a night-cap. 

In a very short time Mr. Lemonpip was performing a 
sleeping voluntary on his nasal organ, with open diapason, 
for he, happy old soul, had no cares or anxieties to keep 
him awake, and aU his organ pipes were as sound as new 
saucepans. He was strictly temperate in his habits, and 
had never trifled with his naturally strong constitution ; 
and as he always lay down in peace with God, and at peace 
with all the world, he passed very few sleepless hours in his 
bed. His wife, on the contrary, seldom, alei^t, \,V«w\^w55^ 
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the night, and very often her sleepy spouse was aroused, and 
pestered with her fidgety " night thoughts," or her inter- 
minable " curtain lectures." On the night in question, 
Mrs. Lemonpip lay rolling about as comfortless as a seal in 
a warm bath, and every stray mosquito's note sounded like 
a bugle in her excited ears. Her favourite Old Tom, instead 
of soothing her and sending her to sleep, helped to increase 
her irritability, and keep her awake. Poor soul ! she had 
been bubbling over with ill-humour all day, and had not had 
the satisfaction of pouring the usual measure of wrath upon 
her docile partner ; moreover, she had had no servant to 
scold, wliich was an additional trial to her patience. She 
was by no means pleased that Mr. Lemonpip had spent an 
agreeable holiday, and spent a good many shillings too, 
while she had been so bothered and overworked at home ; 
and she knew that it would be vain to try to compose her- 
self to sleep, until she had fully unburdened her mind of 
that matter. In fact, she had made up her mind to give 
him a long lecture ; and having thus resolved, she was not 
long in framing a pretext for awakening him from his peace- 
ful slumber ; so she -administered a preliminary nudge 
in his ribs with her elbow (which made him cough), and 
exclaimed sharply, " How you do snore, Lemonpip ! I 
should like to know who can sleep, while you make that 
noise f 

" Bless me ! was I snoring 1 I beg your pardon, my duck," 
said Mr. Lemonpip, half awaking and turning over. "Tm 
very sorry I disturbed you. I suppose I was lying on my 
back, and I beheve I do breathe hard when lying in that 
position." 

" Humph ! lying on your back, or lying in any other 
way, it is all the same with you, after you have been hoH- 
day-keeping, for you always make a noise like an over-fed 
calf." 

Mr. Lemonpip was dosily conscious that a storm was 
brewing inside his wife's breast, so he pulled his nightcap 
over his ears in silence, and tried to go to sleep again. 

" I smell fire ! Are you sure you put that kerosene lamp 
out, Lemonpip ?" said the little mischief-maker, who was 
well aware that nothing would so soon arouse her husband 
as an alarm, or even a suspicion of fire. 

" Eh, what, fire ?" exclaimed Mr. Lemonpip, who was 
thoroughly awake in a moment, and sitting up in the bed 
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he began sniffing and trying his utmost to smell the element 
he most dreaded. 

" Lie doMOi, Lemonpip," said his wife pettishly, " you are 
letting the wind into the bed, and making me shiver. Lie 
down I say, directly." 

" Well, my dear, I don't like to lie down if the house is 
on fire. I can't smell anything to be sure, but I've got a 
slight cold in my head. I'll go down stairs and see if all is 
safe, though I think I put that lamp out all right." 

" Think ! that's just like you : you ought to be sure about 
such a dangerous thing as fire. You are the most careless 
man I ever saw, Lemonpip ; you have no more gumption 
than a donkey." 

" Where are the matches, my dear ]" asked Mr. Lemon- 
pip, who had got out of bed, and knocked his toe against 
the towel horse. 

" Matches ! You don't want a light to see if the house 
is on fire, surely ! if you do, it will be all the same, for we 
haven't a single match in the house : I forgot to send 
Jemima for a box before she went to bed. You had better 
get into bed again, and don't be pottering about there in 
the dark. I think the fire has gone out, for I can't smell it 
now." 

But Mr. Lemonpip thought as he was out of bed, he might 
as well assure himself that the house was quite safe ; (for 
he was not certain that he had put out the lamp ; though 
he could not recollect that he had ever failed to do so one 
single night since he first owned a lamp,; so he began to 
descend the stairs, while his wicked little wife lay still, and 
further plotted against his peace. She knew that on his 
return to bed he would be as wide awake as an owl, and 
she resolved to tell him a considerable bit of her mind be- 
fore he slumbered again, by way of easing off a heavy load 
of ill humour, and at the same time punishing her spouse 
for being happy out of her society. 

Thump, thump, thump, went Mr. Lemonpip's heavy heels 
on the carpetted stairs, until he got to the bottom ; when 
lo ! on a sudden, the house was filled with the most horrible 
sounds that ever distracted human ears. 

" Waa ! Wa-er ! Wounds ! Woes !" shrieked a terrific un- 
known tongue, in the hall (at least so Mrs. Lemonpip inter- 
preted the awful yells, which nearly drove her frantic,) fol- 
lowed immediately by a frightful cry from. Mt-life^SLOtc^-v:^ 
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who felt himself in the clutches of some evil spirit, which 
was clawing his flesh with demoniacal fdiy. Almost at the 
same moment a crash, like the downfall of a brewer's chim- 
ney, filled the whole house, from the coal cellar upwards, 
with an uproar and clatter alarming in the extreme. A few 
low moans followed, then all was s3ent as an empty church. 

Mrs. Lemonpip sprang out of bed in a moment, though 
she was rather stout, — and ardently did she wish for a box 
of those matches, which she had abused the poor Lancashire 
man for offering to sell her that very morning. She was 
afraid to go below, lest the evil spirit, or whatever it was, 
should catch her too ; so she rushed to the head of the 
stairs, and cried Lemonpip, in her most authoritative tone ; 
but the only reply was a rasping guttural sound, which 
made her flesh creep, and her teeth chatter with terror. 
She rang the bell for Jemima, but she might as well have 
rang it for Jemima's mother, who lived at Coogee, for the 
girl was stone deaf in her right ear, and she was lying on her 
left side in peaceful unconsciousness of her mistress's distress, 
and her master's disaster, or of the active bell in the kitchen 
lobby. 

To describe the perturbed state of Mrs. Lemonpip's mind 
at that trying juncture is too much for my pen : sSi her cruel 
persecution of her poor old man, rushed like a turbid torrent 
uj)on her distracted senses, and she howled with teiror- 
niingled grief — " Lemonpip ! my own Lemonpip ! Dear 
Jacky ! speak to your pigeon : only one word, say you are 
not dead, and I shall be happy !" But not a single word did 
her dear Jacky utter, a stifled death-like groan was the only 
response, which ascended through the darkness, and penetrated 
Mrs. Lemonpip's awakened conscience like a rusty spike. 

CHAPTER III. 

In a terrible state of excitement, Mrs. Lemonpip hastened 
up stairs to the back attic, and called loudly upon Mr. 
McSkilly for help and counsel, in the extraordinary trial 
which had visited her. She had previously shouted fire ! 
in order to arouse her lodger. Keceiving no answer to her 
verbal application, she drummed at his door with her knees 
and knuckles, loud enough to stun the thickest head in Syd- 
ney ; and when that appeal failed to elicit a response, she 
boldly opened the door and entered the room, when, to her 
further bewilderment, she discovered that her lodger was 
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nm est The window was wide open, and the full moon was 
shining into the empty bed, from which Mr. McSkilly had 
most unaccountably vanished, she knew not whither. Vari- 
ous articles of wearing apparel were lying in confusion on 
the floor, but not even the shadow of the owner could be 
seen ; and all sorts of supernatural notions flitted through 
Mrs. Lemonpip's excited brain, as to the aerial flight of her 
lodger, and also as to the horrifying fate of her poor hus- 
band ; while she intimately ponnected Satan himself with 
the mystery and the mischief, both upstairs and down. 
1 Alarmed beyond measure, and apprehensive of personal 
damage by remaining, Mrs Lemonpip rushed into the front 
attic, threw up the sash, and, arrayed merely in her night 
robe and cap, she sHd down the dewy slates into the leaden 

f utter, and made the best of her way to the front attic win- 
ow of the adjoining house, or number one, which was a 
young ladies school, kept by Mrs. Backboard. In that attic 
were three young lady boarders, and a pupil teacher. The 
latter young lady was just about to put the extinguisher on 
her candle, preparatory to jumping into bed, when she heard 
a tapping at the window, and at the ^ame time saw the pur- 
ple nose, and white frilled nightcap of Mrs. Lemonpip, which 
was all that could be seen of her, for the window was five 
feet from the leaden gutter. But even that was evidently 
more than the pupil teacher rejoiced to see ; for she uttered 
a shrill scream, which awakened the three young lady 
boarders, and they all screamed too ; while they tumbled 
out of bed as nimbly as sailors in a sinking ship, nished out 
of the attic to the floor below, and aroused all the other 
boarders and Mrs. Backboard, with the startling report that 
a ghost was in the gutter on the roof, and knocking at their 
bedroom window. 

An indescribable commotion filled the house, and the 
utmost efforts of Mrs. Backboard to restore order and disci- 
pline, failed altogether. Threats of long lessons, and " bad 
marks," on the morrow, had no perceptible effect in queUing 
the panic, which possessed every fluttering young heart, and 
blanched every fair face. The housemaid positively refused 
to go for a policeman, and received a week's warning there 
and then ; and the cook, with insubordination in her eyes, 
declared that she would not stir a peg at that time of night, 
for the best place in the colony. The pupil teacher sug- 
gested that they should all shout together from tW 4s»w- 
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ing-room windows, and she was sure they would be heard at 
all the poUce stations in Sydney ; but she was peremptorily 
ordered to be silent, and to go and look for the wooden rattle 
in the lumber room, which orders she veiy reluctantly obeyed. 

Mrs. Backboard was a strong-minded woman, and had 
always professed a thorough contempt for spirits of all sorts : 
so she took a candlestick, and requesting six of the senior 
boarders to follow her, boldly ascended to the front attic ; 
but had no sooner entered it, than she turned round and 
hastened out again, with her face as white as the wax candle 
in her hand ; for she had beheld Mrs. Lemompip's night- 
capped head at the window, and had heard her bony knuckles 
knocking against the glass. The startled school mistress did 
not wait an instant to see or hear more, but descended to 
the second floor, almost as quickly as the six senior boarders, 
who had skipped down the stairs in double quick time, each 
one believing that the ghost was close behind her. 

Meantime Mrs. Lemonpip was shivering on the wet slates, 
in a state of mind bordering on despair. She had failed to 
gain ingress to Mrs. Backboard's, and was unable to regain 
her own house, for she could not reach the window un- 
assisted. She was afraid to apply for admission at number 
three, as they kept young men lodgers; so in her help- 
less misery she squatted down in the leaden gutter, and 
there indulged in reflections, bitter as the soot which tat- 
tooed her scanty attire. Reverses had befallen her, sudden 
and severe, and withal shrouded in a horrible mystery, which 
her reason vainly tried to unfold. But a brief hour before 
she was the most important member of the house, upon the 
roof of which she now sat shivering, like a robin in a hard 
frost. She was now learning the sternly practical lesson of 
the instability and the uncertainty of human positions. An 
hour before, she had a superfluity of comforts at her com- 
mand, and was in her wann bed, beside her live husband. 
She was a reverenced wife, and a respected landlady, in fact, 
the head of a household ; now she was a poor miserably wet 
widow, apparently shut out from society altogether, bereft 
of her husband, deserted by her lodger, slighted by her next- 
door neighbour, scared out of her house by Satan, or some 
of his emissaries, and left all alone beneath the treacherous 
full moon, in that cold comfortless gutter to bemoan her 
unprecedented misfortunes, and to unbosom her woes before 
those frowning chimney-pots, and creaking cowls. 
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But the smallest grains, by attentive culture, sometimes 
produce a rich harvest. Adversity often teaches a whole- 
some lesson, and "he is the man of power, who controls 
the storms and tempests of his mind, and turns to good 
account the worst accidents of fortune." It would perhaps 
be wrong to give Mrs. Lemonpip credit for much philosophy, 
but she was not devoid of feeling. She had a woman's heart 
in her breast, although unfortunately it had become rather 
callous and sour, through long feeding on imaginary woes 
and worries, petty grievances and old tom ; and in brooding 
over her self-made troubles, she had overlooked the many 
mercies and comforts with wliich her lot was crowned. A 
sensible scribe says, " Women sometimes do not prize their 
husbands as they ought. They sometimes learn the value 
of a good husband for the first time by the loss of him. Yet 
the husband is the very roof-tree of the house — ^the comer 
stone of the -edifice, the key-stone of that arch called home. 
He is the bread-winner of the family, its defence and its 
glory ; the begiiming and ending of the golden chain of Hfe 
which surrounds it, its consoler, its lawgiver, and its king. 
And yet we see how frail is that life on which so much de- 
pends. How frail is the life of the husband and the father ! 
When he is taken away, who shall fill his place ? When he 
is sick, what a gloomy cloud hovers over the house ! When 
he is dead, what darkness a^d "weeping agony." 

Little Mrs. Lemonpip felt all the loneliness of sudden 
widowhood ; and, added to her grief for the loss of a kind 
devoted husband, was the bitter regret that she had been 
the indirect cause of liis fatal disaster — ^whatever it was — 
and the regret too, that she had so very oft^n grieved his 
loving heart by her pettishness, or positive cruelty. Kecol- 
lections of the thousand fond acts of her dear lost one rushed 
into her mind, and tears simultaneously gushed into her 
eyes — ^those eyes, which for years had never been suffused 
except by tears of vexation, began to overflow with genuine 
contrition. She remembered all his kindness, and solicitude 
for her comfort and pleasure, as evidenced even that very 
morning — but which kindnesses she had so often slighted, 
or indignantly spumed. Then she called to mind his con- 
stant example of gentleness, meekness, patience, — ^his won- 
derful forbearance with her bad manners, and his frequent 
prayers for her reformation ; and her conscience condemned 
her, whichever way she viewed her conduct. 
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As she sat in searching judgment upon herself^ she he- 
came clearly convinced of the cause of her irritahility and 
furious temper, which had not only made her life miserable, 
but liad made her dreaded and disliked by all her acquaint- 
ance — ^by every one in fact, but the dear, kind, charitable 
soul which she had cruelly hunted out of his body. She 
became bitterly conscious of the way she had been befooled 
by the tippling tempter for years past ; and she fancied she 
saw at the same time the evil one before her eyes, sitting 
in the gutter, mocking her misery. Yes, there sat old 
tom (the arch fiend, whom she had daily hugged to her 
bosom, for many years) in the shape of an immense 
goggled-eyed toad, croaking and spitting fire at her. There 
he sat, with all the malignity of Satan himself; and as she 
gazed she liated him, and hated herself too for allowing that 
deceitful enemy to tempt her into such shameful neglect of 
her sacred conjugal duties ; and she there and then resolved, 
that as soon as she got her boots on again she would crunch 
old tpm beneath her heels. Never more should he enter 
her household, to breed disorder therein, and to ruin her 

body, and soul too. 

***** * 

The jnipil teacher at number one ha"\dng found the watch- 
man's rattle in the lumber room, Mrs. Backboard seized it, 
and entering the front balcony as bravely as a fireman, she 
rattled a rattle, louder than a sackful of Chinese crackers all 
alight, which soon brought a posse of policemen before the 
house, and a large concourse of excited spectators too. Con- 
sidering it imprudent to admit policemen, or any other men, 
inside her doors at that liour, Mrs. Backboard explained to 
the inspector, from the balcony, that a mysterious wliite 
figure was on the top of her house. 

" Perhaps it is a white cat, madam," suggested the inspec- 
tor politely, while some of his men were observed to ^nnk. 

" It is neither a cat nor a dog, sir," replied Mrs. Back- 
board, with stately emphasis, *' I saw it with my own eyes, 
and I request that you will get a ladder and catch it, what- 
ever it may be. It has no right to trespass on my roof, and 
disturb the peace of my household. I give it in charge." 

A ladder was procured, wlien a policeman mounted and 
peeped cautiously over the parapet, just as Mrs. Lemonpip 
was vowing total abstinence for life. As she caught sight 
of the man's head and shoulders, slie uttered a shriek, which 
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made the multitude in the street shudder, and made the 
man on the top of the ladder hasten to the bottom again 
faster than he went up. 

" What is it ? What is it ?" asked a hundred voices, as the 
terrified policeman regained the roadway. 

" It's a great big ghost, sitting on the slates," said the 
man, wiping the cold perspiration from his brow. 

" Pooh ! a great big goose !" sneered the inspector, with 
an angry glance at his shaking subordinate. — " I'm ashamed 
of you, Wilkins." 

" There's the ghost ! There he is, hooray !" roared the ex- 
cited crowd, pointing to the roof, where, sure enough, Mrs. 
Lemonpip was leaning over the parapet, and with out- 
stretched hands was calling loudly for help. 

" Gret out of the way," said the inspector, as he pushed 
through the throng to the ladder, with laudable determina- 
tion in his looks, and nimbly mounted to the roof just as 
Mrs. Lemonpip had fainted away, fairly overcome with terror 
and fatigue. Tlie inspector summoned two or three of his 
men to his assistance, and with their united strength they 
lifted the insensible little woman tlu-ough the window into 
her own front attic. 

I must now try to Explain the cause of the sudden flight 
of Mr. McSkilly, whicli the reader doubtless is anxious to 
learn. When he was first awakened by the unearthly yells 
which had so alarmed Mrs. Lemonpip, and after he had 
heard his landlady's loud cries of fire, he sprang out of bed, 
scrambled out of the window, and hastened to the back 
attic window of number three. But ^vith characteristic 
caution he dragged a hair trunk after liim, which contained 
all that he owned in the house, except the scattered gar- 
ments on the floor, which he would not stay to put on his 
person. 

In the back attic of number tliree lay a little Celtic doctor, 
who had recently arrived in Sydney as surgeon of an emi- 
grant ship. He had taken up temporary lodgings in the 
house of Monsieur Blowitt, a professor of music, and on the 
night in question, there he lay on a curtainless stretcher, 
blessing the mosquitos, and other triflers with nocturnal re- 
pose, which are not scarce in Sydney in the summer season, 
as most new comers are aware. The doctor had, a shoii 
time before, made a vigorous attack on t\\e "aio?»>c\a\\>ci^ ^SJsXv 
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his waiscoat, and fancying that he had driven them all oub 
of the window, he had put his head beneath the top sheet 
and began to dose off. He was dreaming that he was cross- 
ing the Line again in the good ship Diver ; and that his 
340 emigrants were dancing with Neptune's crew on the 
deck over his cabin, just as Mr. McSkilly was dragging his 
hair trunk along the roof over the doctor's dormitory. 

On arriving at the open window, Mr. McSkilly unhesi- 
tatingly inserted one half of his tall bony body into the 
attic, without asking permission, or indeed without knowing 
whether there was any person there to consult on the sub- 
ject ; and having thus secured an entry for himself, he was 
leaning forward with his long arms trying to drag in his 
hair trunk from the leaden gutter below the window, for, 
next to his life, he valued his trunk. At that moment Dr. 
OTlaherty opened liis eyes to behold an undefinable appa- 
rition darkening his chamber window and making a rumbling 
noise on the roof, like a barrowful of bricks, so that in fiur 
less time than it takes me to record it, the fiery little Celt 
decided upon a course of prompt action to punish the bold 
invader of the sanctity of his chamber, and the noisy dis- 
turber of his slumbers. 

It is said that an Hibernian sire once gave this parting 
advice to his son, who was starting out on his travels in 
foreign lands. " Phelim, me bhoy ! whiniver yez hear of a 
row hurry to it ; an whiniver yez see a head, hit it wid yer 
sthick." Dr. OTlaherty probably held similar views re- 
specting the policy of hitting heads ; at any rate he was 
not disposed to allow heads or bodies either to intrude 
upon his privacy unmolested, so he sprang out of bed in a 
twinkling, seized his shillelah, which was always handy, and 
dealt Mr. McSkilly a mighty crack — or rather thud— not 
on his head exactly, because his head was outside the win- 
dow. He hit him very hard, however, and his head veiy 
soon came inside the window to see what was the matter 
behind him, and to ascertain who it was that had behaved 
so inhospitably ; and then commenced an awful fight between 
the doctor and the dentist, which I must describe in my 
next chapter, where I will also explain the primary cause of 
all these extraordinary occurrences. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Doctor OTlaherty was not deterred from hitting Mr. 
McSkillyon the head,- in the first instance, by any particular 
respect for that member, but merely because the head was 
outside the attic looking after the trunk. The correctness 
of that assumption is very clear ; for no sooner had the 
astounded Scotchman drawn his head inside, than the 
choleric little doctor began to rap at it like a volunteer 
bandsman beating a kettle drum. 

" Hook toot mon !" cried McSkilly. " Dinna be fechtin 
me, Til gang out of yer hoose agen, if I'm na welcome intil 
it. 1 wadna fecht for ony money, Fd rather rin awa ony 
day." 

" What do you mane by poking your ugly carcase inside 
my window ? You cat-a-walhng thief !" AVith that the 
doctor made his stick rattle again on McSkilly's head, while 
the poor bewildered fellow stood for a moment, uncertain 
whether to fight or flee. 

" Don't you know better manners than to come into a 
gintleman's apartment in that haythinish fashion 1 And is 
this the way you trate your supariors, in tliis part of the 
worrld f* saying which the little Celt moistened his hand to 
grip his shillelah again, and hopping round the astonished 
Scot, alternately attacked his head and his shins, until his 
peaceable spirit was aroused to fighting pitch, in pure self- 
defence. With a rapid outpouring of Caledonian compli- 
ments, he rushed upon his unknoMOi assailant, like a kan- 
garoo dog attacking a terrier, and the little doctor was hors 
de combat in an instant, being unable to stand against the 
resistless force of his tall sinewy antagonist. With a crash, 
which nearly shook the house down, the two combatants 
fell to the floor, and there they lay rolling about, pommel- 
ling each other without mercy ; and anathematising in their 
own peculiar style, until everybody in the house was aroused 
by the .extraordinary riot, and jarring medley of epithets. 

In the bedroom beneath the combatants lay Monsieur 
and Madam Blowitt, the landlord and Ids lady, quietly 
enjoying their first nap ; until the grand crash just des- 
cribed, which knocked down half the plaster of the ceihng 
on to their bed, which soon awakened them. Monsieur 
Blowitt hastily scrambled from beneath the dehis of fiilhni 
mortar, and with a revolver in one hand, awd tv. Vv^,^\^vyocv 
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lantern in the other, he nished up stairs to the back attic, 
with mischief in his flashing eyes, and murder in his violent 
gesticulation. 

" Mm'hleu ! qv!est ce qve c'est done /" joared the infuriate 
Frenchman. " Vat you kick up dis von great big row, you 
beggers ! Vat for you knock my house down, eh V Mwhleul 
Vat for you do it : vill you tell me dat ? I vill shoot you 
dead, and kill you both vid dis fmil" 

A scene of confusion and uproar ensued^ equalled only by 
a sea fight among a forecastle fiill of tipsy saUors. Fortu- 
nately there were no caps on the revolver, or it is probable 
murder would have been committed. Monsieur Blowitt 
soon perceived that there was a stranger in the room ; when 
he, without any formahty, allied himself to the doctor, and 
poor McSkilly got a woeful beating between them. In vain 
did he try to explain the cause of his nocturnal intrusion, 
and beg for mercy or fair play ; they evidently mistook 
him for a burglar, and although he warmly appealed to his 
trunk on the roof, to attest his honest intentions, and 
emphatically asked them, " if they ever kenned a thief to 
tak his box o'claes wi him, when he broke intil a hoose f 
his furious assailants disregarded all his appeals, and would 
not listen to his reasoning, nor look out of the window to 
investigate his box, but dragged him down stairs, and 
handed him over to the policemen, whom the uproar had 
attracted to the spot. Followed by the usual noisy street 
rabble, the bruised and bleeding dentist was escorted to the 
station house, vainly protesting all the way there against 
the illegal seizure of his person, and imploring somebody to 
look after his trunk. 

I must leave Mr. McSkilly to his ruminations in the lock- 
up, (and liis self-congratulations on his escape from the 
" deil himsel,") and return to Mrs. Lemonpip. I would 
here remark, that these thrilling incidents occurred rather 
quicker than I have been able to record them ; for they 
occupied but little more than three hours, from the first 
outbreak to the dAnouement. 

Mrs. Lemonpip soon recovered from her swoon, and after 
borrowing a bull's-eye lantern from one of the policemen, 
she hastened to her chamber to put herself into more be- 
coming attire ; while the inspector and his men, at her 
request, went down stairs to investigate the cause of such 
varied disasters. In a few minutos Mrs. Lemonpip des- 
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cended the stairs too, with a palpitating heart, and the first 
object her gratified eyes gazed upon was her much prized 
husband — all alive — sitting upon the hall mat, replying to 
the numerous questions of the inspector. 

" My dear, dear Jacky !" exclaimed Mrs. Lemonpip, rush- 
ing up and throwing her arms about his neck with a warmth 
of affection which she had long disowned. " My own dear 
Lemonpip ; I am so glad you are not dead ! Forgive me, 
pray forgive me, Jacky, my love ! It was all my fault that 
you got into this terrible trouble, but I will faithfully 
promise and vow, never to grieve you again as long as I 
live." The Httle woman was here fairly overcome with 
emotion and gave vent to a flood of tears, which slightly 
affected the inspector and all his men. " Oh ! I am so glad 
you are alive, Jacky ! You can't think, and I can't teU you 
all I have felt about you ; I have had an awful time, I 
can assure you, I never was so frightened in all my life 
before. But do tell me, dear, what has been the matter 
with you ; you needn't mind these gentlemen, they are all 
fiiendii. TeU us all about it, dear, what it was that knocked 
you down and hurt you 1 AAliere all tliis blood came from ? 
What it was that made that frightful noise f 

Thus entreated, Mr. Lemonpip began to explain all he 
could recollect of the tragical occurrences of the last three 
hours. In descending to the hall in the dark, he had un- 
fortunately trodden upon something soft, which was coiled 
up on a dogskin mat at the foot of the stairs. The gobhn, 
or whatever it was, had very reasonably shrieked out, under 
the pressure of Mr. Lemonpip's fifteen stone person, and had 
at the same time made violent efibrts to claw and bite off 
the leg which had crushed it ; as witnessed the marks on 
the limb itself. The unexpected attack of some unknown, 
though formidable teeth and talons, and the startling shrieks 
too, had naturally enough made Mr. Lemonpip jump — as 
the saying is — ^and in doing so he had knocked his head 
against the ponderous umbrella-stand in the haU, and over- 
turned it ; then falling down upon it he so stunned himself, 
that he had lain for an hour or more, totally unconscious of 
what was going on around him. When his reason returned 
his nervous system was so shaken, that he had been afraid 
to move hand or foot, or his tongue either, lest he should 
again step upon or otherwise arouse the dreaded fury of the 
mysterious enemy, wliich had so painfully lacerated his k& 
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leg, and so terribly frightened him besides. There he had 
lain upon the cold oil-cloth, sUently watching for dayli^t,. 
and wondering what all the riot was about outside his house, 
and inside lus neighbour's houses on either side of him. 
There he lay surmising aU sorts of unpleasant reasons for his 
cruel desertion, in tins time of trial, by his wife and his 
attic lodger, until the welcome arrival of the policeman, and 
the still more welcome smiles and embraces of his precious 
little pigeon, had restored gladness into his looks, notwith- 
standing his wounds and bruises. 

That was all Mr. Lemonpip could tell them about his 
mishaps. In making a search, however, in order further to 
elucidate the mystery, they discovered Mrs. Lemonpip's 
favourite old tom cat, lying on the dogskin mat, pressed as 
flat as a volume of acts of parliament. He was quite dead, 
of course, but his mouth was "wide open, as if he had died 
in the act of making that awful noise, which had so terrified 
Mrs. Lemonpip and her lodger too, and which she after- 
wards regarded as the friendly outcry of the animal against 
that dangerous rival in his mistress's house, and in her heart 
too ; as ^ he with his last outtrodden breath had exalted 
his voice to a supernatural pitch, to warn her of the diabol- 
ical character of that other " old torn" in the black bottle ; 
her overweening fondness for whicli, had caused the un- 
timely death of one of the best rat-catcliing cats in the 
colony ; it being quite clear that it was the mischief-making 
gin which had incited her to send her husband down stairs 
on that disastrous occasion. 

It did not fail to strike Mrs. Lemonpip as a remarkable 
coincidence, that at the very time her poor old tom cat was 
giving liis last kick at the bottom of the house, beside her 
prostrate spouse, she was sitting on the top of the house in 
solitary sorrow, resolving upon the total abandonment of 
the old tom in the cupboard, or in figuratively crunching 
him beneath her heel. AJthougli she could not but lament the 
painfiil end of her faithful old cat, she was ever afterwards 
consoled when looking at Ids stuffed skin in the glass case 
on the side board, that tom's dying cries had been instru- 
mental in arousing her to a sense of her danger of becoming 
a downright drunkard, and had led to her totally forsaking 
the pernicious and expensive habit of tippling, or taking a 
" little drop of comfort" [every hour of the day — a habit 
which had long since sapped tlie foundations of all her 
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domestic comfort, had chilled the natural warmth of her- 
heart's affections, and made her a misery to herself; a 
dreaded nuisance to her friends— and, what is infinitely 
worse than all, had destroyed her hope of the life to come. 
The inspector soon comprehended the whole affair, and 
smilingly withdrew with liis men to explain a^ much as was 
expedient to the excited populace outside, in order to induce 
them to disperse. He then went to the watch-house and 
liberated Mr. McSkilly, and although it was some time be- 
fore that honest Scot would accept of his "free pardon," 
and talked loudly of bringing actions for damages against 
Dr. OTlaherty, Monsieur Blowitt, and the whole police 
corps ; affcer a while, his good nature prevailed over his 
litigious disposition, and he laughed heartily at the serio- 
comical events, then shook hands with the inspector, said 
"gude nicht, freends," to all the constables, and hastened 
home to look after his hair trunk. As he limped along on 
his bruised legs, he could not fail to remember Dr. OTla- 
hert/s shillelah, and, doubtless, he reflected at the same 
time that had he but displayed manly courage, and a true 
friendly spirit, he would have saved liis host and hostess the 
disagreeable eoppos^; and his next door neighbour on either 
side the annoying disturbance of that eventful night, and 
would have saved himself too the beating, and the igno- 
minious association with the usual nightly denizens of the 
watch-house. 

" Tlie world rings with answering echoes :" writes a popu- 
lar authoress, " they come not alone from braes and hills, 
but from hearts and lives. Some are soft and low as the 
sound of the wind among the leaves ; some wild as the 
eagle's scream, or sullen as the ocean's roar. Like produces 
like is the law. Stoim clouds blacken the earth, sunshine 
brightens it. Thunder is answered by thunder ; bird song 
by bird song ; petulance and distrust by petulance and dis- 
trust ; kindness by kindness." 

Mr. Lemonpip understood that law, for he was a philoso- 
pher in his way. He knew " that as a cross word begets a 
cross word, so will a kind one beget its likeness ;" and that 
it is by little acts of watchful kmdness that affection is won ; 
the comfort of social life is preserved, and a softening influ- 
ence is secured over hearts which an opposite conduct would 
repel, or overload with acerbity." 
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Mr. Lemoiipip had long grieved over liis dear wife's in- 
firmities of temper aiid habit, and had tried with affectionate 
solicitude, and by every means which kindness could sug- 
gest, to restore her mind to that serenity which she once 
enjoyed, and which had in former days filled his house with 
happiness. The accursed thing in his household — ^the blight 
of his domestic comfort, was his wife's fondness for stimu- 
lants, which had gradually increased to a dangerous excess. 
It was yielding to that debasing passion which had soured 
her temper and turned her into a shrew. Mr. Lemonpip 
had tried every means, and had used every effort, both of 
example and precept, to induce her to abandon that slavish 
besetment, but apparently without effect. His kind words 
and tender soHcitude, however, were not unappreciated by 
her, and they were gradually producing their softening 
effects. That memorable night was the turning point in her 
life, for she had resolved to banish " Old Tom "- — or the gin- 
bottle — ^from her house for ever. The resolution was parti- 
ally carried out next morning, when the black bottle was 
smashed, and she solemnly promised that she would never 
again taste strong drink. 

The joy of Mr. Lemonpip may be imagined at observing 
from day to day the thorough change in his wife's habits 
and temper. The old happy smiles of bygone days returned 
to her face, and the silvery gentleness to her voice. With 
her head free from the bewildering excitement of strong 
drink, she could calmly review her actions for many years 
past ; and the result was a thorough self-renunciation. She 
saw with abhorrence the cruelty and ingratitude of her con- 
duct to her over indulgent husband, and the disgrace she 
was bringing upon liis fair reputation. Above all, she saw 
that she had been sinning against God, and madly rushing 
to eternal ruin. She sincerely repented of her sins, and 
humbly sought pardon through the merits of Jesus Christ ; 
and as no one ever earnestly sought for peace in that way 
without finding it, Mrs. Lemonpip found it, and from tliat 
happy time to the day of her death, a more earnest, zealous 
Christian could not be found in the colony. Nor could a 
happier man be found than Mr. Lemonpip : indeed they 
were a bUthe old pair, whose hearts were full of love. Not 
a jarring word was ever heard in their house from that time 
forward, except on one occasion, Mrs. Lemonpip forgot her- 
self for a minute and began to scold her Jacky, when he 
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looked at the glass-case on the sideboard with a merry 
twinkle in his eye, and quietly ejaculated " poor old torn." 
The cloud on Mrs. Lemonpip's brow disappeared instantly, 
and she burst into a hearty laugh, in which her light- 
hearted husband joined, and declared, while he kissed her 
affectionately, that " there was not a man in Sydney who 
was blessed with such a loving little pop of a wife as his 
own darling Betty, who was worth her weight in diamond 
lings." 
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. SAILORS' YARNS ! 

" Did you ever sail fix)m port on a Friday, Mr. Boomerang?" 
asked a weather-beaten old skipper, who was walking the 
deck of his vessel, smoking his pipe. It is not necessary to 
mention either the name of the vessel, or the latitude and 
longitude of her position. 

" Yes, captain, I have often sailed on short coasting trips 
on Friday ; and I can recollect on two occasions putting to 
sea on a long voyage on a Friday." 

" Humph ! and did you not get into some unlucky scrape 
or other before the voyage ended ?" 

" We certainly did, sir," I replied ; " for each time we put 
back disabled." 

The captain chuckled, as though he rather enjoyed mis- 
chief, then gave me a catalogue of disasters which were re- 
ported to have been caused by certain captains recklessly 
persisting in sailing on that ill-famed day. 

" But I should be more disposed to tliink that the disas- 
ters, which I alluded to, captain, resulted from a desecration 
of Sabbath days, if I believed that special days had any in- 
fluence at all on the events of a voyage : for on one occasion 
the ship was coaled on a Sunday, and the second time we 
put back, the various congregations of worshipping Chris- 
tians in the town, off Avhich we were anchored, were dis- 
turbed by the ringing of blacksmiths' hammers, as they re- 
paired certain machinery, the breakage of which had obliged 
us to return to port." 

" Well, sir, there is a smacking of sound sense in your 
remarks," said the captain. " I have seen so many disasters 
happen to ships after sailing on Sundays, that I have given 
up the practice entirely ; for I believe ill-luck attends it. I 
don't think I would trip my anchor, on that day, to oblige 
my father, unless it were to get my ship out of danger, or 
some such emergency. I will tell you what happened to me 
the very last time that I got under way on a Sunday, I could 
give you plenty more examples of the same sort, but one 
fsu:t is as good as forty to elucidate the point I am arguing ; 
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and I don't want to spin you too many of these dry yams, 
lest you should scud away below, and leave me to talk to 
the moon. 

"I was once 'upon a time lying in a certain port to the 
northward of Sydney, with a fleet of other vessels, waiting 
for a fair wind. There were not so many steam-tugs in those 
days as there are now, and vessels of heavy draught of water 
usually waited for a leading wind out of the harbour. One 
Sunday morning I roused out of my berth unusually early, 
and went on deck to take a look at the weather. There was a 
light air from the north-west, with a clear sky overhead ; so I 
43£ad to the mate, ' K the breeze freshens at all, after the tide 
has slackened a bit, Mr. Shackles, we'll up stick and be off ; 
so see aU clear for a start.' 

" * Ay, ay, sir,' said the mate, but he looked rather dismal 
■at me, for his wife and children lived in a little house on the 
hill, just abreast of us, and I think they were expecting liim 
•on shore for the day. However, he didn't grumble, poor 
fellow ! and I was sorry after a bit, that I had not let him 
go on shore to say good-bye to them. Well, away he went 
forward and turned the hands to, to hoist up the boats, and 
secure the deck lumber. About ten o'clock I saw a lot of 
other vessels getting ready for sea, so I gave the orders to 
heave the cable short, and cast the gaskets off the yards. 
Just at that time I saw a boat put off from a rakish-looking 
schooner, lying at anchor about a cable's length to wind- 
ward of me ; and as the boat passed close under the stem 
of my ship, I hailed the captain, with whom I was slightly 
acquainted. 

" * Halloa, friend ; where are you bound to V said I. *Ani't 
you going to get under way, with this fine leading wind ? or 
are you going for a day's fishing f 

" * No, sir,' said he, ' I'm going to church. I never sail 
out of harbour on Sundays, for there is nothing gained by 
it, and it is not fair play to my men to deprive them of their 
lawful day*s rest. Besides, my owner wouldn't allow it.' 

" * My blocks and sheaves ! that's a superfine yarn, too,' 
said I. * It's no wonder you did not stay long in Messrs. 
Bousem, Tawt, and Co.*s employ. Now I understand why 
they so soon unshipped you ; for I recollect hearing old 
Bousem himself arguing that very point, like a sea lawyer, 
with one of his skippers ; and proving, to his own satisfac- 
tion, that it was right and proper to sail on ^>3iSLd.^ \ Ssv- 
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deed, lie showed very clearly, that in some cases it was a 
sin not to do so. For instance, if the wind was fair, he 
argued that it would be a contempt of God's providential 
favours not to make use of it ; consequently, the captain 
who would not top Ids boom and be ojQT to sea, if his ship 
was ready, was a wicked sinner. It's a lucky thing for you, 
my Mend,' said I, * that old Bousem is not your owner 
now, or you'd nap it pretty smartly for going to church, and 
letting this fine fair wind blow to waste.' 

" * I have listened to old Bousem's logic,* replied the little 
skipper, smiling, * but it never induced me to ignore the 
Divine command, to keep hply the sabbath day. My prin- 
ciple is to obey that law, even if I offend owners. You had 
better pay out your chain again, captain, and come ashore 
with me ; and let your hands enjoy a day's rest, which is 
their due, and you ' have neither legal nor moral right to 
deprive them of it.' 

" * Hoist the fore top-sail, Mr. Shackles,' said I to the 
mate. My friend in the boat took that for an answer, I 
suppose, for he shook his head and pulled away to church, 
singing * O be joyful.' In a short time I was dashing along 
ten knots an hour, with a fresh breeze and smooth water, 
and a regular fleet of coasters astern of me. But I soon 
met with bad luck ; for just before sundown it came on to 
blow one of those hard southerly bursters, which are \ so 
frequent on your coast in the summer months ; and before 
I could get sail off the ship, I carried away the fore-top 
gallant-mast and jib-boom, and sprung the main-yard, be- 
sides splitting some of the sails. It blew hard from the 
southward for three days, and an ugly sea got up, which 
strained the ship a good deal, for we were coal-laden, and 
as deep as a barge. On the fourth day the wind hawled 
round to the eastward, and we lay our course, mth fresh 
breezes and fine weather, which we carried all the way up 
to Melbourne heads ; so we did not make such a bad pas- 
sage after all. On the eighth morning, soon after daybreak 
I espied — about three miles ahead — a smart-looking schooner, 
going through the ' Rip ' without a pilot ; smd sure enough 
it was my little church-going friend. In he went, with his 
colours flying, as if he were cro^ving over me ; and by the 
time I got up to the anchorage off Williamstown, there lay 
the schooner alongside the jetty, all ready for discharging 
cargo, I felt a bit nettled, thougli I didn't say anything to 
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my mate, for I could see he was mightily pleased at it. 
Next day I met the little skipper, in Sandridge, looking as 
happy as a hoy in his first breeches. He told me that he 
had spent a very comfortable Sunday on shore, and had 
allowed his officers and crew to go to church too ; that he 
had lain in port, setting up his rigging and titivating his 
ship off, (and she really looked as smart as a new fiddle), 
until the gale had broken ; and as soon as the sea had 
gone down a bit, he up anchor and away. He had beaten 
every vessel bound to Melbourne, which sailed on the Sun- 
day ; and while several of those he had passed had lost 
spars and bulwarks, he did not carry away a ropeyam, or 
strain a stick ; in fact, he scarcely shifted a sail throughout 
the run, but carried a fair wind and fine weather right up 
to his moorings. 

" That yam is as true as my chronometer, Mr. Boome- 
rang," continued the captain, laying down his pipe. " And 
when you come to think of it, sir, it is only reasonable to 
expect good luck when you are doing what is right. I 
mean to say it is not acting fair and square to the sailors, if 
you don't give them a day's spell once a week. Poor fel- 
lows ! they get extra work enough, in all conscience, especi- 
ally on board some of those old leaky colliers, or in the 
coasting steamers. It is a positive injustice to your officers 
and men to make them do unnecessary work on Sundays, 
to say nothing of the sin and folly of setting at open de- 
fiance the laws of God, who could blow us all to the bottom 
of the sea in a minute. As for the risk of putting to sea on 
Fridays, that is all moonshine, and I was only joking when 
I appeared to be talking seriously on that subject just now. 
I would as soon set sail on Friday as on Saturday, every bit ; 
but I verily believe there is no luck in sailing on a Sunday, 
— nay, I maintain it is sinful to do it — except in cases of 
necessity ; — and if sinful, it is dangerous, and he is a f — 
a — ^is not a sensible man, who wilfully runs into danger. 
That's a httle bit of my logic, sir, and I don't think you 
can find many rotten strands in it ; at all events, you 
wouldn't convince mo that it isn't sound and honest, if 
you wished to try. I liave firmly resolved that I never wiU 
again put to sea on a Sunday, to please the best owners in 
the world — but avast, that is stupid talk, for the best owners 
would not ask me to do it, in fact, they would very soon un- 
ship a master who would have the conscience tft dft^5^\ ^"^- 
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cept, as I said before, in case of necessity ; and such owners 
are by no means scarce. 

" I am afraid I have wearied you with that long prosy 
story," said the captain, " but don't go below yet, sir. ill 
tell you a very Uvely yam about Captain Idndley and the 
monkey, if you would like to hear it." 

" I should like to hear it, captain," I replied ; " but please 
to tell me first about the poor carpenter, to whom you alluded 
at dinner-time." 

'' Ah ! that is an awfully tragical story, and always makes 
me shudder. You had better let me tell you about the 
monkey while I am in the humour. I never can spin a 
lively yam just after talking about poor Tom Gouge." ^ 

" ^p goes the monkey, then, but I am sorry you don't 
know Captain Lindley, because you will not half appreciate 
my yam unless you can fancy Lindley is spinning it, for 
none but he can tell his stories with effect. It was as 
pleasant to me as a good dinner, any day, to sit and listen 
to him for an hour or two, for his coil of yarns was like 
paddy's rope, there was no end to it. But it topped all, 
to hear him tell about Jacko and the roast beef. There 
was more fun in his honest face then, than in a cage full of 
monkeys ; and he would actually thump the table, or ham- 
mer away at the bulk head with his fists, in his excess of 
mirth, while he described Jacko scudding up aloft with a 
hot carrot in his mouth ; and when he wiped his eyes, after 
his ecstacy was over, you would almost fancy he was fret- 
ting because he could not laugh any longer. Yes, * a merry 
old soul was he,' as scores of liis passengers will smilingly 
testify ; and any man who could sit and look at him while 
he was enjoying his roast monkey — I mean his yam of the 
monkey and the roast beef — any man who could even look 
at him then without laughing till he cried, would have no 
more tickle in him than my figure-head yonder. But let us 
sit down on the hen-coops, sir, if you please, for it is hard 
work to walk and spin a tough yam while the ship is knock- 
ing about in this chopping sea ; it tumbles all my ideas to- 
gether, like prize-tickets in a lucky bag." 

" When my friend Lindley was third mate of the * Billy 
Button,' he was on the watch one afternoon, and was wait- 
ing for the steward to bring his dinner on deck, for the 
<^ptain and passengers had gone below to dine. Being 
^waya ready for a bit of fun when it did not interfere with 
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duty, Lindley began to play with a monkey, which was 
made fast by a chain to the mizen mast. The poor brute 
was half killed with the coddhng and petting of his owner, 
a whimsical old bachelor, who was a passenger on board ; 
and Lindley, thinking that an hour's run would be a treat 
to Jacko, cast off his moorings, when he began to dance 
about the deck like a dandy in a ball-room. 

" Presently Lindley went aft to heave the log, and after he 
had finished, and had made the entry on his log slate, he 
looked round for his frolicsome friend, but he was gone 
£rom the poop. Fearing he would get into trouble with the 
old fogy below, who was as particular about his pet as if he 
were his son and heir, Lindley began to hunt for the ftigi- 
tiyej; but he had not to hunt long, for on looking over the 
break of the poop, there he was, actually perched on a prime 
joint of roast beef, which the cook had a minute before 
placed on the deck, ready to be put on the cabin table, after 
the steward had cleared away the soup-plates. Yes, sure 
enough there sat Jacko on the nice savoury roast, with his 
long tail floating in the gravy, and evidently pleased with 
his warm seat, as well as with the flavour of the carrots, 
which garnished the sides of the dish. 

" * Confound your carcase !' shouted Lindley, at the same 
time throwing a cringle at him, which would have spoilt his 
appetite, if it had hit him, but Jacko was off in an instant. 
Stufiing a long piece of carrot into his mouth, he bolted up 
to the mizen top, and there he sat munching and licking his 
fingers, like a regular gourmand. Of course Lindley was 
up after him pretty smartly, but it was not an easy job to 
catch him, for he climbed right up to the nuzen truck. 
Lindlay did catch him, though, and brought him down to 
his old quarters, and gave him a handsome tickling with the 
end of the signal haUiards. Then looking over the break of 
the poop, Lindley saw that the dish was gone. * Why, blow 
my buttons off !' said he to himself, ' the steward has never 
taken that foul joint into the cabin !' As he said that, he 
hurried down the ladder and peeped through the cuddy 
window, and sure enough there was the beef on the table, 
and the company were evidently enjoying it too, for it was 
very tender and juicy, and they did not get roast beef and 
carrots every day. The old bachelor had the outside cut, 
which he always preferred, because he liked his meat done 
brown. Of course, you know, Lindley had much bett»^^ 
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have said nothing about tbe monkey sauce, seeing that the 
meat was half eaten, and the gravy had been equally divided 
amongst them ; for I daresay, sir, we all eat worse tack than 
that sometimes, without lowing it. But Idndley was 
always square and honest, so without thinking twice on the 
subject, into the cabin he goes, and began to overhaul the 
steward for presuming to carry a joint of meat into the 
captain's table, after that mangy monkey had been sitting 
astride of it, and had bathed his ugly tail in the gravy. 

" My blocks ! wasn't there a sudden stir in the cuddy at 
that instant?" said the captain, laughing till his eyes 
watered, " they all jumped up as though they were poisoned, 
and ran in various directions. The old bachelor darted on 
deck, and affcer bowing his head humbly over the side of the 
ship for a minute, saying his grace, I suppose, he rushed up 
and kicked the monkey twice in one place. But you must 
fancy the rest, Mr. Boomerang, I cannot spin the yam as 
Idndley does, and it spoils a good thing when it is badly 
dished." 

* if * * * * 

" Now you shall hear the story of the drunken carpenter,", 
said the captain, after he had ceased laughing at the fore- 
going yam. " His name was Tom Gouge, and he was with 
me two voyages when I commanded a barque in the sugar 
trade ; he was a smart tradesman, but an awful fellow to 
curse and swear. By-the-way, sir, that is a habit which many 
lads acquire when they first go to sea, and, like other vices, 
it grows upon them by degrees, till at length it becomes 
almost as natural to them to curse as to eat their rations. 
No doubt they think it makes them look manly, and sailor- 
like ; but it is a very great mistake, for coarseness and pro- 
fanity never can be indications of true manhood, or good 
seamanship. Pooh ! it would be quite as rational to say 
that wens and ulcers on a horse's back are marks of hi^ 
breeding. I wish all swearers — and young ones especially — 
knew how contemptible they look in the eyes of sensible 
people, and I'm sure they would set about mastering the 
bad habit immediately. I think Tom Gouge must have 
studied the awful art of cursing very diligently, for he was 
the most inveterate swearer that I ever heard, either on sea 
or on shore. He could scarcely speak on ordinary occasions 
without an oath, and if at any time he were roused out of 
bis berth to shorten sail, or put the ship about, it was hor- 
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rible to hear his blasphemies. He has been heard to say, 
like a fool, that there was no God at all ; and at other times, 
in his fits of passion, he has defied all the powers of light, 
and darkness too. He got a cutting reproof one day from 
a young fellow — a, steerage passenger — ^who had been drying 
some of his clothes on the booms, when Gouge came up in 
a surly humour to pick out a spar for a new fore-royal yard, 
to replace one which had been carried away the night before. 
' Move your duds off the spars,' said Gouge, with an oath, 
of course. * Where shall I move them to?' asked the 
young man mildly, at the same time he seemed shocked at 
Tom's awfiil language. * Move them to hell, if there is such 
a place,' said Tom, with another curse. The young fellow 
took up his clothes, and gently said, * If I were to move 
them to heaven they would be more out of your way.' 
Gouge looked rath'er abashed for a minute, but he was too 
tough to be seriously affected, even by such a reproof as 
that ; long persistence in evil courses had made his heart as 
hard as a snatch-block. 

" Well, sir, we had come home from Jamaica, and were 
lying off the West India Docks, ready to go in the next tide. 
Gouge had been on shore for an hour or two that morning 
without leave ; and when he came on board again, I could 
see he was half drunk. Knowing his foul tongue, I did not 
say anything to him, until I saw him take the axe on his 
shoulder and prepare to go up the main rigging ; when, 
thinking it was unsafe for him to go aloft in Hquor, I said 
to him, * What are you going aloft for. Chips V 

" * To knock the stun sail boom irons off the yard arm,' 
said he, surlily. 

" * You had better find a job on deck,' said I, * for you 
are not fit to go aloft just now.' With that he began to 
curse and swear like Satan himself, and vowed * he had not 
drank a sup that day.' 

" * That's right, my man,' said I, * out with all the dirty 
language that's fouling your heart ; you will never be sweet 
till you get that nasty stuff out of your limbers. That's 
right. Chips, bouse it all out at once ; it's horrible rubbish.' 

" At that he began to swear worse than ever, and up he 
went, in the spirit of defiance, on to the main yard, and 
began to knock the boom iron off the starboard yard arm. 
The iron was rusted on, and was rather hard to move, so 
Gouge kept striking with his axe, and cursing ^ ev^T^XJia^ ^ 
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on purpose to annoy me. I had logged down a few of Lis 
sayings, and intended to have had a reckoning with him the 
next day, when he was sober ; but I was spared that duty 
in an awfully sudden manner. After many hard knocks 
Grouge had started the iron, and was slipping it over the end 
of the yard, when I called out to him, * Make a rope's end 
fast to that boom iron. Chips, or it will capsize you.' Whe- 
ther he understood my order or^ot I am not quite sure, but 
I heard him utter a fearful oath, and at the same time he 
slipped the iron off the yard, when its sudden weight over- 
balanced his tipsy brain, and down he fell like a shot sea- 
gull. The yards were braced sharp up, so he fell with his 
back across the poop rail. I heard the horrible crunching 
of his bones, then overboard he went, and the tliick waters 
closed over his miserable body. Of course I gave the alarm, 
and all hands were aft in a minute, but it was impossible to 
save poor Gouge. A few bubbles rose to the surface of the 
turbid stream, and as I looked at them, I shudderingly 
wondered whether they were curses. A few days afterwards 
his body was picked up in the mud off Greenwich ; and upon 
examination it was found that his back was broken. This 
was the wretched end of the poor swearing carpenter." 
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FIEE! FIRE! FIRE! 

I HAVE vivid recollections of the cry of fire arousing me on 
one occasion from my midnight slumbers, the lurid glare 
which illumined my chamber, at the same time alarming me 
with the belief that the rooms beneath were in a blaze. 
After hastily dressing, I rushed into the street — thankful 
that I was not roasted — and joined the excited citizens, who 
were running to the scene of disaster. 

The fire-bells were sending forth their clamorous dingle, 
dingle, dingle, through the night air ; and the tire engines, 
with their glaring lamps and galloping horses, and loaded 
with brave, helmeted men, were racing towards the scene of 
their hazardous labours, with the impetuosity of war steeds, 
or express trains. 

Soon I arrived at the spot where the fiery element was 
doing its work of destruction ; and getting, as far as I could, 
from the jostling noisy crowd, and the mounted policeman's 
horses, I stood and gazed upon the exciting scene before me. 

The flames leaped from floor to floor of the devoted build- 
ing, and belched out of each door-way and window with the 
fury of volcanoes ; crackling, liissing, roaring, and sending 
myriads of bright sparks into the air, amidst dense volumes 
of smoke ; while the crash of falling beams and rafters, the 
clanking of the engines, the loud shouts of the leaders of the 
fire brigade, added to the hubbub of the assembled multi- 
tude of gazers, created a din which was awfully distracting. 

The firemen, with an intrepidity which I cannot too 
highly extol, at the risk of their lives and limbs, mounted to 
giddy parapets ; and there, with hose in hand, stood and 
combated with the greedy flames. The policemen, too, 
were exerting themselves bravely to keep the crowd from 
dangerous proximity to tottering walls ; and the rabble, as 
usual, were pouring forth indignant protests against the 
arbitrary encroachments on their rights and liberties, and 
loading the persevering officers with slangy abuse. 

Meanwhile, the tenants of houses adjacent to the burning 
building were hurriedly removing their stocks and furniture 
nto the street, aided by willing volunteers, and further 
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aided by a horde of nimble thieves, to whom the catastrophe 
was SLjojfal ^'harvest home." In a short time the roof of 
the doomed house tumbled in, and, soon afterwards, floor 
after floor tumbled in also. All danger of the extension of 
the fire being then over, I hastened home to bed. 

For an hour or two next morning, there was a stir in the 
city among commercial men ; and the enquiry, ^^ Is he h^ 
sured f* was made by many anxious creditors — some hoping, 
others fearing, and perhaps vainly reflecting upon their 
want of prudent foresight, in omitting to ask that important 
question before allowing Mr. Keen to get so far into their 
books, and wisely resolving thenceforward to make that 
special enquiry before opening an account with a new cus- 
tomer. Before the day was over, however, all doubts were 
dissolved : Mr. Keen was insured to the value of his stock ; 
and a day or two afterwards it was announced in the adver- 
tising sheets that he had taken temporary premises in 

street until his old stores were rebuilt. Mr. Keen's credi- 
tors were relieved from anxiety, and his new offices were 
thronged, from day to day, with brokers and vendors of 
various classes, offering tempting bargains to re-stock his 
new stores, and all having a wistM eye to the ready money 
— for the insurance offices, in such undisputed cases, always 
paid claims in prompt cash ; so they infeiTed that Mr. Keen 
Avas pretty flush of money. Doubtless he was inconveni- 
enced by the disaster ; his business arrangements were un- 
settled for a time, and he suffered personal disquietude ; but 
those were very trifling matters in comparison with the ruin 
Avhich would have overwhelmed him, if he had not been in- 
sured. 

A case, of an opposite character to the foregoing, just 
occurs to my mind ; and I will give a brief outline of it to 
iUustrate the disastrous consequences of neglecting the com- 
mon-sense precaution of insuring against loss by fire. An 
industrious tradesman was suddenly reduced to poverty by 
the destniction of his dwelling house and shop. He was 
wholly uninsured, and had the misery of seeing the results 
of many years destroyed in a few hours. 

For a day or two after the event, and while the recollec- 
tion of it was fresh in the minds of his Mends and neigh- 
bours, the poor man received much sympathy in the form of 
soothing words and sombre looks. There was, too, a spts- 
modic attempt made by a few friends to afford him more 
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substantial comfort, by means of a public subscription ; but 
it was a failure — they could not gather twenty pounds after 
an active canvass throughout the district. 

" Poor fellow ! I am very sorry for his loss ; but I reaUy 
cannot help him at present," said one in reply to the pathe- 
tic appeals of the collectors. 

" He was a fool for not insuring his property," said an- 
other, with more candour than politeness, significantly but- 
toning his pockets at the same time. 

" It serves him right," exclaimed a third. " He might 

have insured his property for less than ten pounds a year ; 

and if he was such a dolt as to risk beggary for the sake of 

a paltry sum like that, which he could well afford to pay, he 

has no right to call upon me, or the like of me, to make 

good his loss. , Pooh ! what next T 

* # # * * # 

Life has been a severe struggle with the poor man ever 
since that disaster. He was unable to re-establish himself 
in business from want of capital, and he is now in very 
straitened circumstances. Through omitting to insure 
against a calamity (to which every person, however careful, 
is to some extent liable), he lost the fruits of past years' 
exertions, and a position of comparative affluence, which he 
has ever since been vainly striving to regain ; and he has 
the additional discomfort of feeling that his present poverty 
is the result of his want of business-like forethought. 

These illustrations are, I think, sufficient to demonstrate 
the advantage of insuring against loss by fire, and the folly 
of neglecting to do so. I believe it is a positive duty, in- 
cumbent upon every person engaged in business, in common 
justice to his creditors ; and it is equally incumbent upon 
every head of a household, whether in business or not, in 
justice to his family. I have frequently heard persons say, 
" They do not see the necessity of insuring, as they are very 
careful ;" in proof of which they urge, that " they never had 
a mishap from fire." Their carefulness is commendable cer- 
tainly, and their freedom from accidents by fire is a matter 
for gratulation ; still, it is unquestionable that fire has often 
destroyed the houses of very careful persons ; and none can 
effectually guard against the carelessness of their neighbours. 

A fire is at all times a deplorable mishap, but, perhaps, 
never so serious as when it occurs amongst the dwellings of 
poor persons, for they are generally uninsured. At sack 
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occurrences there is invariably much excitement and con- 
fusion. A panic seizes the poor occupants of neighbouring 
tenements, and they often hurriedly remove tneir little 
household effects into the streets for security, and frequently, 
by so doing, suffer severe losses by breakages, but, worse 
still, from the peculations of dishonest persons, who at such 
times are specially busy, as they then have good chances of 
plying their nefarious calling undetected. A thief can rush 
into a house in the immediate vicinity of a fire, and his 
wicked designs may be mistaken for good-natured zeal for 
the safety of the goods which he is seeking to steal. In 
general, the person or family who are burnt out of house 
and home are not the only sufferers ; and fire is not the only 
enemy to be dreaded at such times. 

Were persons belonging to the labouring class to insure 
their household effects, such losses would be avoided ; for if 
their houses unfortunately took fire they would be reim- 
bursed for the damage they sustained. If a fire occurred in 
the immediate vicinity of their dwelling, the knowledge 
that they were thus protected from loss would deter them 
from rashly removing their effects into the street for thieves 
to prey upon ; they would most likely coolly lock their 
doors, and not allow the contents of their dwellings to be 
disturbed, unless ordered to do otherwise by some person in 
authority. Thus they would be spared a vast amount of 
worry — ^to say nothing of the comfort which they would at 
all times naturally feel in knowing that they were not ex- 
posed to the risk of being ruined in a few hours by the care- 
lessness or wilfulness of neighbours, which it was impossible 
for them to guard against or control. 

All classes of the community am insure ; and I should be 
glad if I could convince even a few poor persons that it is 
their duty, and their interest too, to avail themselves of the 
privilege. There are not many tenements, I imagine, in 
Sydney, on which the insurance offices would refuse to take 
a risk. The rates of premiums for risks in the city are very 
low too ; for instance — a friend of mine, residing in one of 
the suburbs of Sydney, has his household furniture insured 
for £300, at an annual cost of ten shillings. The rate would 
be somewhat more for houses of a lower class than the one 
which the friend referred to occupies ; still, I think, the 
average of mechanics, labourers, &c., could insure to the 
value of their household effects for ten shillings a year. 
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What careful housewife could not manage to save twopence 
hal^nny per week (or rather less than that) for such a pur- 
pose ? — ^perhaps to save herself and children from becoming 
homeless outcasts. 

Fires are less frequent in Sydney than might reasonably 
be expected, considering the crowded state of some parts of 
the city, the combustible nature of the materials with which 
many of the houses are built and roofed, and the heat of the 
climate ; still such mishaps do occur, alas ! too often, as 
many persons know to their sorrow. A catastrophe — en- 
tailing the ruin of a striving family — is sometimes recorded 
in a dozen lines, and attracts but little attention from the 
community on account of its apparent insignificance. The 
conflagration of a poor man's little cottage would not entice 
a large concourse of persons from their beds, though it will 
make the late unfortunate owner toss restlessly upon his bed 
for many nights ; calling to mind that, in a fatal half-hour, 
all he possessed in the world was reduced to ashes. 

Such sad disasters are too frequent ; and, as I read the 
sentence appended to the usual brief report of them in the 
newspapers — " the tenant was " uninsured — my sympathy 
with the poor houseless sufferers has to struggle against a 
feeling of vexation with them, for foohshly omitting a pre- 
caution which common-sense ought to have insisted upon, 
and which is within the reach of the humblest householder. 

Seader ! I have not the slightest personal interest in any 
insurance society in the world, beyond being a poUcy holder 
for a small sum. The foregoing remarks are written in a 
disinterested spirit ; and if you will take my deliberate ad- 
vice, you will insure yom 'properhj at (mce, ■ 
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LITTLE STRANGERS. 

Lives there an honest old patriarch in Christendom, whose 
memory — though dead to ordinary bygone events — has not 
occasional, softening recollections of the joyful hour, when 
his tiny first-bom, the beloved child of his blossoming man- 
hood, announced its entrSe to his household by a lamb-like 
cry, which vibrated through his bounding heart, like strains 
■of music from the better land 1 

I would not venture — ^if I were not at leisure — ^to put that 
question to a young benedict, the owner of a tender heart 
as well as a tender infant, because he would almost certainly 
bother me with a minute description of the " precious poppet," 
with eyes like jewels, and hair silk, together with all the 
funny ways of his precocious offspring, which, though not 
much bigger than a quart pot, he believes to be the finest 
ehild in the parish, because the experienced old nurse told 
him so. Not that I would condemn him for exhibiting 
feeling, which, as his heart is tender, he cannot avoid doing ; 
quite the contrary. I am always prepared for the excited 
partiality which every honest young father feels for his off- 
spring, because it is so natural ; indeed, I would rather see 
it verge on the absurd than towards the stony stoicism which 
some affect, under the contemptible notion that it is un- 
manly to talk about little babies. I should not condemn 
him, even if he talked positive nonsense — I generally try to 
keep in mind my own bygone weaknesses — still I should 
not care to hear much of his extravagant dilation on his 
new-gotten treasure ; because it soon becomes tiresome. 

But I dearly love to hear an old man talk about the days 
of yore, when his children were young, even though he 
should be over garrulous. I am fond of old boys and girls, 
especially when they can be merry and wise too. It titillates 
my fancy as much as the pages of Punch, to see a grey-headed 
old grandsire initiating his merry young sprouts in the art 
of " knuckling down" at " shoot in the ring," or peg-top ; or 
to see his venerable spouse playing a game of innocent romps 
with a lot of laughing little grand-daughters, while her time- 
wrinkled countenance glistens like a ginger-bread queen, 
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showing that her heart is full of good humour and love. I 
would rather have a romp with them any day than go to a 
review. 

I have before my mind's eye at this moment a frosty- 
browed old boy, whom I know well. Though some folks 
think he is a moody old fellow, they would change their 
opinion if they could have seen his excited phiz the other 
evening, when I put the following question to him : — 

" May I ask you, Mr. Wobble, if you have a distinct re- 
collection of your feelings when you heard the introductory 
Kttle chirpmg cry of your first-bom child 1" 

The old man's alley marble eyes blazed up like police- 
men's lanterns at the question, and he replied with a volu- 
biUty almost startling. 

" Recollect it, sir 1 Pooh ! Ask a boy if he recollects his 
first pair of knickerbockers. Ask a young parson if he 
recollects preaching his first sermon. Ask a young lady if — 
but never mind that. Recollect it, sir 1 Humph ! pap pots 
and puff boxes ! Do you really suppose I could forget such 
a thnlling event as that 1 

" And what a mistake to call that a cry which was the 
softest, sweetest music I ever heard in my life ; and I 
have heard a variety ; more than was charming too. I have 
sat in wrapt enjoyment whilst Hstening to soprano voices, 
enchanting as the melody of a grove full of blackbirds. I 
have also heard deep, bass voices, full and grand as^the 
chords of St. Paul's organ. 

" I have heard a disciple of the great Paganini fiddle a 
sonata on one httle string. I have been astounded at hear- 
ing Herr von Joel (in a saloon near Covent Garden) draw 
syren-like strains from my blackthorn walking-stick, which 
was as mute as a pitchfork handle to all my after attempts 
to make it emit even a single note. Yes, sir, I have heard 
music of all sorts, natural and artificial, from the most pathetic 
strains, gentle enough to melt a miser's heart, to the horri- 
fying opposite ; as displayed in the surprisingly elongated 
howls of the well-known Sydney Tinker, and the dismal 
chanter of cows' heels. 

" But if it were possible to concentrate the sweetness of 
all the music I have ever heard — throwing away the tin- 
wa-a-a-a-are, of course — ^into one grand symphony, it could 
not produce such an enrapturing tickle on my tympanum as 
did that first silvery treble which assured me that I wa& thft 
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fortunate father of a living child, and filled my heart with 

fatitude and pride. Aye, sir, that was music, indeed, which 
can no more forget than adequately descrihe." 

The old gentleman here paused to recover breath after 
his excited rhapsody, when seeing that I had broached a 
subject upon which he could be amusingly eloquent, I by 
degrees led him fairly on to it, and listened to his animated 
narration till he had run himself down. 

" You see, I am now like an old man kangaroo with his 
tail chopped off, not much spring in me," said Mr. Wobble, 
" but I was an active young man at one time, Mr. Boome- 
rang, many years ago though, as these grey hairs and 
wrinkles will signify. It was in those green, young days, 
when I first got a delicate hint that I might expect to see a 
" Uttle stranger" in my home, before I was half a year older. 
I really fancied that this news had a stimulating influence 
on my whiskers, which were then only just about as long 
and as strong as the do^vn on a young duck ; but they took 
a start from that very time. Months rolled on, apparently 
slower than usual, for like young men in general, I was im- 
patient. At length my dear Ruth began to h'm ^yes, 

began to be very busy with her needlework. She kept a 
big basket under an out-of-the-way table, full of all sorts of 
mysterious small-wares, including fgarments scarcely short 
enough for a v^ry thin body five feet liigh, and other gar- 
ments, scarcely long enough for a comparatively thick body 
fifteen inches high, which I thought was rather a wide allow- 
ance for the uncertain measure of the expected wearer. But 
I didn't know anything about rigging out babies then. There 
was a variety of other things besides, which of course, you 
would not wish me to describe ; so we will throw a veil over 
the basket. 

" Well, sir, there my Euth would sit and stitch, stitch, 
stitch, till lier fingers must have ached ; and sometimes her 
poor heart aclied too, I fear, for I recollect suddenly popping 
into her room ver}' late one night, and found tears trembling 
in her weary eyes, and I could also see several little moist 
spots, where other tears had fallen upon a long white muslin 
robe, tucked up to the waist, which she had spent many 
hours over, and of which she seemed very proud. 

" * My dear Ruth,' said I, * you must come to bed. I am 
afraid you'll injure yourself by sitting up so late, night after 
night, working at those long robes, and short what-do-ye- 
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call-'ems. Come, come, put your stitchery basket under the 
table till to-morrow ; you'll hurt your bright eyes, and then 
the house will be as gloomy as a cellar. Why, I declare 
there is something the matter with them now,' said I, kissing 
her, and gently drawing her glossy head on to my breast. 
* Yes, you are crying, that you are, you little goslmg,' said 
I, kissing her again. ' What is the matter, wifie, dear i Tell 
me all your troubles, and let me share some of them ; that's 
only fair you know, for you always insist upon sharing mine.' 
Wdl, sir, after a good deal of coaxing, I found that she had 
been stitching, and thinking, and fretting at the same time, 
over that fine long robe, which her nimble fingers had 
worked so neatly, with so many pretty tucks in the skirt, 
and such lovely embroidery in the bosom and sleeves, until 
she got weary and sad. Then she began to fear lest her 
hands should never tie those tiny tape strings, and her eyes 
never see her darling infant in the robe which she had taken 
such pride and pains to work. And she wondered too, what 
would become of me if she should die ; who would air my 
linen, and look to my buttons ; or smooth my sad brow as 
I gazed on her vacant chair ; and who would nurse her Httle 
one, if it should live ; and whether they would be kind to it 
and love it. As she finished her sobbing disclosure, she 
burst into a real flood of tears, and nestled her pale face on 
my breast, like a poor little weary bird. 

" * Hush, now, Kuth, my ducky,' I^ said, as softly as I 
could ; * don't give way to such gloomy forebodings, or you'll 
make me cry too. Dry up those tears, Euth dear, and don't 
cry any more.' Then I would kiss her again, and try to 
soothe her. But she did cry more though ; so I thought it 
best to leave her alone for a little, as she was not one for 
giving way to sentimental whims and fancies, and I knew 
she would soon brighten up again, like an April day be- 
tween the showers. Depend upon it, sir, that is the best 
way to manage such cases. You can never stop such tears 
as those with dry reasoning, so you needn't try. Let the 
floods come if they will, for those ducts are nature's safety 
valves to the heart, when surcharged with tender emotions, 
and tears often give immediate ease, like taking ofi* tight 
boots. 

" But I begin to feel as low-spirited as if I had just shot 
somebody," said the old gentlemen, his face brightening up, 
while he applied a red hot cinder to his pipe. " t daaJi 
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make you gloomy too, Mr. Boomerang, if I don't alter my 
strain, which is too du^ge-like for such a lively subject as I 
am going to introduce you to. 

"Well, sir, time went on slowly, and the preparations- 
went on nimbly. Mrs. Follidodd, the monthly nurse, came 
to lodge with us ; and a fine, chatty old body she was, too. 
I felt my responsibilities very much decreased as soon as she 
took charge of her department in the household ; and her 
ceaseless tongue was wonderfully stimulating to my flawing 
courage. My dear Ruth, too, kept up her spirits as long as 
she could keep herself up. I used to try to put on a meny 
face, when in her company, but I fancy it looked as forced 
as the polite Frenchman's smile of apology to the stout En- 
glish lady who had run against him in turning a London 
comer, and knocked his front teeth out. 

" * Mr. Wobble,' said Mrs. Follidodd, as she entered my 
sanctum a few evenings afterwards, * I think I shall have to 
trouble you to go for Dr. Dollop, bye — ' 

" ' Oh yes, certainly,' I exclaimed, starting up as excitedly 
as if a black rat were running up my leg. * I'll fetch him in 
two minutes.' 

" ' Stop, stop, sir, don't be so alarmed, there's no hurry. 
I don't want the doctor just yet ; only I thought I'd better 
tell you not to be out of the way. Pray compose yourself, 
Mr. Wobble, everything is going on very nicely, and there's 
not the least cause for anxiety. You must not be so ex- 
cited, sir.' 

" * No, I won't, Mrs. Follidodd,' I replied, humbly, * only 
tell me what to do, there's a good creature. I'll do anything 
in the world you tell me ; and every thing you want I'll get 
for you. Never mind the price.' 

" * Thank you, sir, I have all that I want at present. 
Now I advise you to lie down on the dining-room sofa, and 
take a nap ; I'll call you when I want you. There now, be 
calm, sir ; lie down and go to sleep, for you are looking 
quite fagged.' 

" Accordingly, I lay down with my clothes and boots on, 
and my hat under my arm. But I felt as fidgety as if the 
sofa and cushions were stuffed with horse-nails instead of 
horse-hair ; and I was as indisposed to nap as the anxious 
captain of a ship on a lee shore, or an invalid next door to 
a house on fire. There I lay, wondering whatever I should 
do if I lost my dear Ruth, and only getting more p^lexed 
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and distressed, the farther I ventured on such gloomy cal- 
culations. 

" Soon after fnidnight, the nurse crept softly into the room 
in her nightcap, and said very composedly, *Now, Mr. 
Wobble, Fll trouble you to go for — ' 

" * Yes, Mrs. Follidodd,' I exclaimed, jumping up, and with- 
crat waiting for further instructions, I ran off for the doctor. 
In most towns there are, as you are aware, a multitude of 
dogs prowling the streets at night, and intolerable nuisances 
they are. It is the morbid nature of mongrels in general to 
run after everybody that will run away from them. So I 
had not run far before I had some of the yelping brutes at 
my heels ; and the number increased as I went. Still I was 
unwilling to waste time by stopping to kick them. I knew 
from experience that curs are more noisy and troublesome 
if you take notice of them, and they seldom have courage 
to bite. So I kept running, and trying to comfort myself 
with the latter reflection, and they ran after me, of course, 
until, as I was turning an unlucky comer near a butcher's 
shop, a surly mastiff woke up, and like all bull-headed ani- 
mals, he did not stop to consider why he should join in the 
melee, but rushed after me, seized a large mouthful from my 
apparel, and dispossessed me of kerseymere enough to make a 
pair of gaiters, in less time than the smartest taSor in Syd- 
ney comd have cut them out. Of course I roared out, for 
I thought I had lost flesh as well as cloth, still I did not 
stop to argue with the brute. Onward I sped, (till I arrived 
almost breathless at Dr. Dollop's door, and began to ring 
his night-beU a regular " bob major," while the congregation 
of curs kept up an irregular bolv-wow chorus. 

" ' Hilloa !' cried the doctor, putting his head out of his 
top window, * Hilloa ! what the dickens are you making all 
this noise for 1 Is the town on fire V 

" ' Doct — or, doc — ^tor !' I panted. 

" * What's the matter with you f shouted the doctor, (con- 
found those horrible dogs.) * What do you want with me 1' 

" * Doc — ^tor, ma — make haste, co — come with me di- 
rect — ^ly,' I gasped, as plainly as I could speak with my 
short supply of breath. 

" * Be off you drunken sot. How dare you bring your 
filthy dogs before my house at this time of night V roared 
the doctor, in a very angry tone, being under the impression 
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that I was some tipsy rat-catcher, and had mistaken his 
house for an inn. 

" * They are not my dogs, Doctor Dollop/ I replied, rather 
tartly, * my name is Wobble. I don't breed noisy curs to 
annoy my neighbours ; nor do I get drunk very often.' 

" ' Oh dear me, I beg your pardon, Mr. Wobble. I had 
no idea it was you. Wait a minute, sir,' said the doctor, 
who then hastily drew liis head inside, and pulled down the 
window. 

" That seemed the longest minute I ever waited, for I was 
picturing the while some dreadful results of the delay. 

" Presently the door opened, and the doctor appeared, 
when I stopped him in his apologies, and hurriedly explained, 
the nature of my errand. To my chagrin he did not evince 
extreme haste, nor even the least surprise, at my wife's sudden 
demand for his services, but politely asked me to take a chair 
for a few minutes, until he was ready to return with me. 

" In due course the doctor arrived with me at my house. 
My repeated hints on the way there upon the urgency of the 
case, did not incite him to run ; consequently, the dogs had 
no more sport that night. After he had had a little quiet con- 
versation with Mrs. Follidodd, they both disappeared fix)in 
my view. 

" Scarcely knowing what to do for the best, after I had 
exchanged my damaged garments, I walked into the kitchen, 
and solemnly exhorted the servant maid to exert herself to 
the utmost, and promised I would remember her at Christ- 
mas. The girl said she would do ' all that lay in her power,' 
then put another shovel full of coal on the roaring fire, and 
quietly sat down before it, looking very sleepy. I next put 
the door knocker in an old stocking, and not being able to 
think of anything else to do that was useful or necessary, I 
lighted a cigar, and began to pace up and down the verandah 
in a marvellous state of mental and physical shiver. 

" I endured two hours — as long as two days- -of that ex- 
traordinary admixture of tickle and, torment, which must be 
felt to be comprehended. At length Dr. Dollop came out 
to me and smiluigly said, * it's all right, Mr. Wobble. I 
congratulate you on the birth of a fine daughter.' About 
the same time I heard that delicious music which I have so 
imperfectly described to you. After almost hugging the 
doctor, I sat down in my easy chair, and gushed over with 
fatherly feeUng. 
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'' Those dulcet rounds continued, and I sat and listened 
in silent admiration and with thankfulness for the indica- 
tions of strength in those infantile lungs. I can recollect 
the lively ba — a, — ^a, as clearly as if it were only last night ; 
and I can recall most of those nice soothing thmgs kind old 
Mrs. Follidodd was saying to the Httle darling, in simple 
baby dialect, for which I there and then resolved to give 
her a new bonnet to-morrow. 

"By-and-bye the' bed-room door suddenly opened, and, 
ah, thrilling recollection ! dear Mrs. Folly, (as I used to call 
her,) held before my devouring eyes my precious little first- 
bom child. Ah ! Mr. Boomerang, I'm not surprised to see 
you open your mouth wide with ecstacy, even at my meagre 
description of that happy moment. But had you been there, 
sir, you would have beheld with your own eyes what no 
painter or poet in the world has ever yet succeeded in de- 
picting, the finition of a doating young father's hopes, and 
realization of his fondest dreams. 

" I held out my hands very nervously, and took the * little 
stranger.' To describe my feelings as I did ^o, I must use 
extravagant figures, and you perhaps think I have been 
rather £ghty aSuready, so I will leave you to imagine them. I 
kissed it again and again, but very, very gently, lest I should 
kin it. Then I gazed on its calm slumbering face for some 
minates — ^rapt in sublime cogitations, which soon voiced 
themselves in a spontaneous burst of original poetry, (you 
know I have a gift that way), while Mrs. Follidodd and Je- 
mima stood by in solemn silence, with wonder and admira- 
tion visible in their open mouths. 

" * Darling little daisy ! it smiles,' I gently ejaculated, as 
I gazed on its ruddy features with my heart and eyes over- 
flowing with poetic fire and water. * Can't you see, 
nurse f 

" * It's only just the wind in its little inside, that's all. 
Let me take it, sir.' 

" I felt vexed with the stupid old woman, and as I handed 
the infant back to her I replied sharply, * It's no such thing 
ajs wind, Mrs. Follidodd.' 

" The old lady did not reply to me, but sat down in a 
rocking cliair and began patting the little dear on its back, 
and talking at me in a very provoking manner. * Did de 
nasty windy pindy dit on its 'ittle tummack, and pain my 
'ittle wicksy picksy, an make its 'ittle lips curl up, did itdftTk.'l 
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Hoosh sh-sh ! Hark ! There, Jemima, did you hear thafcl 
Didn't I say so V 

" The old lady then rose from her seat, and trotted into 
the bedroom with her Httle charge, and evidently piqued at 
my rash dissent from her judgment, founded on long profes- 
sional experience, the correctness of which had been so 
sounily demonstrated. 

" I felt as grieved as if I had wickedly mocked my 
mother ; and was most anxious to express sorrow ; but Mrs. 
Follidodd was then too busy to be approached on ordinary 
errands. I was terribly disappointed too, for I had scarcely 
seen my babe, much less had time for the observations 
which I was desirous to make on its phrenological develop- 
ment. Fulsome pride at my new dignity of father had 
blinded me to the respect which was due to one whom I had 
a few hours before felt under such weighty obligations for 
her unremitting care for my dear Ruth, and upon whose 
watchful skill my happiness so much depended. I felt hum- 
bled, even in that season of exultation ; and as I resumed 
my promenade in the verandah, I was led to reflect on ihe 
power of truth, and how the simplest Httle thing will some- 
times force conviction on the mind as sensibly as a broadside 
from a frigate. 

" The next morning Mrs. Follidodd looked rather cross, 
but my well-timed allusion to the new bonnet completely 
cured her, and removed a load from my conscience at the 
same time. I was soon afterwards invited inside to see my 
dear Ruth and my darling babe, who were looking so pretty 
in their nice white caps, et cetera. How pleased and proud 
I felt to be sure, as I stood and gazed at them, and kissed 
them alternately, while I fancied that I never before felt my 
heart so brimfull of love. 

" In a fortnight my dear Ruth was able to get on to the 
parlour sofa ; and you can fancy how delighted I was to see 
her there, dressed in a chaste print robe, with bows down 
the front ; a white cashmere shawl over her shoulders, and 
her long dark hair falling in neglig6 bands over her delicate 
face. I often stood and gazed at her as she sat with her 
baby in arms, till I felt my breast swelling with fatherly 
pride and affection. 

" Soon afterwards, Mrs. Follidodd took her departnie, 
with her bonnet-box and carpet-bag, and, to tell the tmih, 
1 did not grieve after her ; although she was a nice old lady, 
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and as merry as a magpie. I am fond of music, Mr. Boome> 
rang, as I have before stated ; still I got very weary of 
nurse's standard melodies before her month expired. 
Those ancient rhymes commencing with 

* Hey diddle diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle/ 

are not [lacking in startling incident, and in their moral 
aspect, are prefera,ble to some of the popular songs of mo- 
dem limes ; still, I doubt if any person would like to hear 

* a cat and a fidcU^ ' all day long, unless he were music-mad. 
That was a favou^te song with Mrs. Follidodd, and she be- 
lieved it had a sQpthing influence on my infant, though I 
think she must have observed that it had a contrary effect 
on me. 

" My darling's vocal performances, too, began to be less 
interesting to me than they were when I first heard them ; 
not that they were diminished in power — quite the contrary 
— ^but they were rather too frequent, and they occasionally 
interfered with my nocturnal repose. 

" * Do pat that dear child's back, my love,' I said to Euth 
one night, as I sat up in bed and rubbed my sleepy eyes with 
my nightcap. * I cannot think whatever ails it. Are you 

Suite sure there are no pins irritating its Httle person, my 
ear?' 
" Ruth answered me in a quicker tone than usual, that 

* it had neither pins nor needles to worry it.' 

" ' Well, then it must be ill,' I replied, * and I will consult 
Doctor Dollop about it to-morrow.' 

" Accordingly, the next morning, I called at his surgery, 
and explained to him very carefully all the distressing symp- 
toms I had observed in my infant, especially dwelling on its 
frequent fits of grief. 

" The doctor smiled blandly, as if I were joking with him, 
which rather vexed me, for I thought it no joke to lose two 
hours' sleep on the previous night ; and perhaps that had 
given a slight acerbity to my temper that morning, for I 
tartly remarked, ' You do not seem to want patients, Doctor 
Dollop.' 

" * That is quite a mistake, my dear Mr. Wobble,' replied 
the doctor with another bland smile. ' I assure you I want 
patients much more frequently than patients really want me. 
But pray sit down, sir, and let us have a little quiet chat. 
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Your infant is in no immediate want of my services, so make 
you mind easy about that ; and if you can 'spare half-an- 
hour I will give you a few hints which may be useful to you 
as a father, and perhaps spare you and your good wife much 
unnecessary anxiety in future, and your infant much dis- 
comfort too. Will you take the arm-cliair, sir V 

" So I sat down, and the doctor gave me some advice, 
which certainly saved me a vast deal of worry afterwards, 
and perhaps saved my infant from having unlimited doses 
of physic poured down its little throat, to half poison it, 
and make it grow up as sour as native currants. Some of 
his hints may be useful to you, Mr. Boomerang, if you should 
ever have any * little strangers ' in your estabUshment. 

" After advising me to accustom my child to a cold bath 
morning and evening; to abstain from administering nar- 
cotics, or medicines of any kind except under professional 
advice ; to avoid coddling in its multitudinous forms ; and 
to allow it plenty of pure fresh air, Doctor Dollop frurther 
remarked — 

" * With regard to the frequent cries of your child, Mr. 
Wobble, it is not right for you to draw an unfavourable 
inference from them ; for in most instances their cries imply 
the effort which children make to exercise the organs of 
respiration. Nature has wisely ordained that by these very 
efforts the power and utility of functions so essential to life 
should be developed. Hence it follows, that those over- 
anxious parents who always endeavour to prevent infants 
from crying, do them a material injury ; for by such im- 
prudent management their children seldom acquire a per- 
fect form of the breast, while the foundation is laid in the 
pectoral vessels for obstructions and other diseases. In the 
first period of life such exertions are almost the only exer- 
cise of the infant ; hence it is unproper to consider every 
noise that it makes as a claim upon our assistance, and to 
intrude either food or drink with a view to satisfy its sup- 
posed wants. There are instances, however, in which the 
loud complaints of infants deserve our attention. Thus, if 
their cries be unusually violent and long continued, we may 
conclude that they are troubled with colic pains. K on 
such occasions they move their arms and hands repeatedly 
towards the face, painful teething may account for the 
cause. In such, and in many other symptoms, remedial 
measures may be called for. But, depend upon it, Mr. 
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Wobble, that in general, the less you try to assist nature 
the better ; for we learn from daily experience that child- 
ren who have been the least indulged thrive much better, 
unfold all their faculties quicker, and acquire more muscular 
strength and vigour of mind, than those who have been 
constantly favoured, and treated by their parents with the 
most scrupulous attention ; or in other words who have 
been coddled and spoiled.' 

" I thanked Dr. Dollop for his kind and candid advice, 
which had sensibly shaken my confidence in flannel bed- 
gowns and nightcaps, as well as |in soothing syrups and 
other compounds, which I had had a sort of traditionary 
belief were as indispensable to the nursery as life-buoys 
were to a fleet. I went home with my mind much relieved, 
and at once began to enlighten my dear Buth, and to confer 
with her upon the most judicious course to mark out for the 
future physical and moral training of our darling, having 
in mind what somebody has sagely remarked, ' That children 
are like jellies, as they are moulded so they turn out.' 

« Our Ue;ou8 fri Jnds now began to n4e their fonnal 
eaUs, to see Ruth and the baby. I cannot tell you all the 
extravagant eulogiums they bestowed upon the latter ; but 
I may say, that the generally expressed opinion was that it 
was a perfect beauty, the very image of its mamma, with a 
remarkable resemblance to its papa. 

" Time rolled on, and of course, trouble rolled on with it. 
Measles and mumps, and other incidental ailments, came to 
prove to us that our Kttle treasure was not exempt from the 
common inheritance of mankind. Still it suffered far less 
than some poor infants do, who are half suffocated with 

Shysic and flannel by over-anxious nurses. Like a tight 
ittle bark, it weathered all those waves of trouble ; though 
the squalls [were sometimes very long and strong, and our 
hearts were often anxious. There were many seasons of 
joy for us too, when the sunshine of hope chased away the 
mists of gloomy' fears. There was the joy of welcoming 
our darling's first * 'ittle toosy,' as it cut through its soft 
rubicund bed ; and of beholding the first capering signs of 
recognition of its doting parents ; of its first attempts to 
creep, and of its precocious efforts to talk. I shall never 
forget the bright evening when my delighted wife assured 
me immediately on my return home, that she had distinctly 
heard our poppet call, ' dad, dad, dad !' How eagerly I 
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listened and longed to hear it repeat that infantile abbrevi- 
ation of its father's name. Nor shall I forget my joy when 
the next week I heard it say, ' mam, mam, mam !' Those 
early efforts to talk were considered remarkable by all our 
friends, some of whom appeared to take a pecuHar interest 
in the budding wisdom which we from day to day observed 
in our offspring, and coincided in our opinion that it was 
not a common child. 

" It had a hard fight with its eye teeth, and symptoms of 
convulsions more than once appeared ; but a tepid bath 
wrought wonders in relieving them, and a sixpenny rattle 
was a hundred fold more efficacious in restoring quiescence 
than a gallon of soothing syrup would have been. 

" At ten months old my little tiddledum trots began to 
toddle. Ah, sir ! you should have seen the animated faces 
of my wife and myself while squatted in opposite comers of 
the room, and with outstretched arms, we alternately stim- 
ulated our wee tiny legs to * tum to its mammy,' or * dow to 
its daddy ;' while the fun of seeing it tumble down two or 
three times on each short journey, was richer than * blind 
man's buff' 

" But I must get on a little faster with my story," said 
Mr. Wobble, " for I'm afraid you'll get. sleepy, Mr. Boome- 
rang. Years rolled on, and my happy home resounded with 
juvenile fun and frolic, for I have been blessed with more 
little strangers in the meantime, all of whom sprung up 
healthy and strong except one, who was nipped down like 
a young rose-bud. But I will not tell you about that 
darling one just now, sir," said the old man, as he dashed a 
tear from his eye-lid. " She is not lost ; and anon I shall 
see her again ; not as a child, perhaps, but as a lovely 
maiden, fairer than the flowers of paradise, arrayed in 
dazzling immortal robes, ' brigliter than brightness.' " 

Old Mr. Wobble was here seized with a troublesome 
spasm in his windpipe, but he soon recovered, and thus 
began again — 

'^ Habit in a child is at first like a spider's web, neglected 
it becomes like a thread or twine, next a cord or rope, 
finally a cable ; then who can break it 1 Those thoughts 
are not my own, Mr. Boomerang, but I can attest their 
truth ; and I ever tried to keep them in mind in the early 
training x)f my young ones. Without curtailing their 
childish amusements, I have been careful in seeing that 
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they were of an innocent character, and have frequently 
joined in their romping games, in order to observe if there 
were anything objectionable in them or in their playmates, 
and though I was sometimes as merry and frolicsome as a 
schoolboy in their midst, I was guarding them against 
Tulgar or pernicious actions, or slangy expressions, with the 
vigilance of a schoolmaster. 

" * rU slap your head,' said Ruth, one day to little Joe, 
who had accidentally thrown his boot into a saucepan full 
of beef-tea. Ruth would get rather excited sometimes, 
poor thing, about trifles ; but her anger usually subsided 
quicker than the effervescence on a bottle of ginger pop. 
She was as good a mother as ever rocked a cradle, only she 
now and then got impatient, and would say cross things which 
she didn't really mean, and which she would cry over after- 
wards, and then be foolishly indulgent to the little object 
of her wrath. * Drat that boy,' said Ruth, * he's spoiled 
every drop of that nice beef broth with his dirty boot, I'll 
slap your head for you, I will, you young rattletrap.' 

" * Slap it gently then, my dear,' I whispered, * as you 
have^ promised to do it, but don't promise to slap it again ; 
for the head, though it looks pretty hard externally, con- 
tains some exquisitely delicate material, as physiologists 
explain to us ; and they in general agree, too, that the brain is 
the seat of the reasoning faculties. Now, my dear, suppose 
you were to slap the bump of conscientiousness, which is in 
a very handy position, and were to depress it, and at the 
same time elevate the bump of combativeness, or destruc- 
tiveness, that would be a very serious matter, no doubt ; 
but what would be your feelings as long as you lived, if 
your hasty slap on the head were to disorganise those won- 
derful faculties of the brain altogether, and cause poor Joe 
to'drivel out his days a moping idiot, or a raving maniac ]' 

" Ruth looked horrified at my question, as well she might. 
* Oh ! Peter,' she said, with tears in her eyes, * I have never 
thought of that dreadful risk. I will promise never to 
slap a child on its head again — ^never.' 

" * That's right, my dear,' said I, * for it's a dangerous 
mode of inflicting punishment, although a very common 
one. * I'll box your ears !' is the last expression which 
many a poor child's reason has comprehended ; and I dare 
say there are wretched beings this day in our lunatic 
asylums, whose incurable maladies are really chargeable to 
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unlucky slaps on the Lead in cliildhood ; and many other 
poor creatures are wriggling through life with crooked 
spines, or otherwise distorted limbs, caused by hasty blows 
of heavy-handed parents. Whenever I hear folks pettishly 
talk of giving their children a good thumping, I shudder 
worse than if I were in danger of being kicked by an ele- 
phant.' 

"I disapprove of corporal punishment as a rule, Mr. 
Boomerang, still I do not dispute the correctness of the 
proverb about sparing the rod and spoiling the child, by 
no means. A rod in a household of young children is 
perhaps as essential for the preservation of peace and 
decorum as policemen are in a city ; but if proper judgment 
be used, the rod need only be kept to look at. That is my 
opinion, founded upon experience. I used to keep a short 
switch, a little thicker than a lark's leg, hanging over the 
clock; and on rare occasions I have taken it down and 
administered two or three smart strokes to a refractory 
youngster, on a part where there was no risk of bruising 
bones. It tingled unpleasantly, no doubt, but it did no 
•physical injury ; and it is surprising how durable its moral 
effects were. I had only to look up at the clock if Master 
Joe were uproarious, and perhaps, quietly remark that ^a 
small piece of stick liquorice might do him good, when he 
would be as quiet as a dead mouse in a minute. Joe knew 
what was the time of day when I looked at the clock, if he 
were naughty ; and he knew too, that if he did not inmie- 
diately mend liis manners if would soon strike one. But 
the" rod over the clock was something like my grandmother's 
warming-pan, which hangs up in my kitchen, more for show 
than for use ; and I don't think I have used it four times 
in forty years. 

" I have heard it remarked, * that the most uncomfort- 
able house to live in, is a house full of pets ; such as pet 
dogs, pet canaries, pet parrots, cats, and cockatoos, but 
worse than all pet children.' I subscribe to that opinion, 
though not so much from personal experience, as fi:y)m 
casual observations. I beheve it is a positive sin for parents 
to pamper their children, by giving them everything they 
ask for, or by allowing them to do anything they fike, to 
keep them from fretting. Such pet children are not mudi 
less than little nuisances ; and I feel almost malicious 
enough to make faces at them, and frighten them away, 
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whenever they come near me. If such spoiled ones do not 
grow up mischievous, and immensely troublesome to their 
parents, and to society at large, it will only be through the 
merciful interposition of Divine grace. 

" I could give you a score of illustrations on the subject, 
but you are nodding, Mi*. Boomerang, which shews that 
you have had enough of it, and I must beg pardon for keep- 
ing you so late. I declare it is past midnight." 

" You have not far to walk home, however," continued 
Mr. Wobble, as I buttoned on my overcoat, and walked to 
the door. " But stay, sir, take my knobby stick, to keep the 
street dogs from picking your bones on the way. By the 
by, I wish you 'could add to the present Dog Act a little 
clause, making it compulsory on owners of curs to chain 
them up, or hang them. Then equestrians would run less 
risk of having their necks broken, and pedestrians of having 
their legs bitten, and everybody's ears would be relieved of 
an intolerable nocturnal discord, equalled only by the 
screams of the prowling cats that infest this locality, and so 
frequently spoil my repose. 

" I have often thought of extemporising a cataract of 
scalding hot water from my bedroom window on to the 
screeching toms and tabbies beneath ; but it would probably 
damage the fur of the animals, and if they happened to be 
pets their owners might be pettish, and sue me for 
damages." 

" Good night, Mr. Wobble," said I as I shook my old 
friend's hand. " Don't stand any longer in the open door- 
way talking about cats, or you'll catch catarrh." 
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THE WAG, AND THE WAGER. 

There once lived a tippler, I need not tell where, 

The genus is lucklessly not very rare. 

If you doubt it, just walk through our streets for an hour, 

And doubts will flee, faster than pigs in a shower. 

The veteran toper of whom I now write 
Would tipple strong liquor from morning till night ; 
His nose was as red as an over-ripe plum. 
Surcharged with the essence of brandy and rum. 

He one day agreed a large bet to decide, 
And prove his good taste, all his glory and pride : 
With eyes closely bandaged, by taste or by smell, 
The names of all Uquids he'd instantly tell. 

The stakes were paid down, and the bandage was tied, 
Then Nosey with spirits and wine was supplied. 
Each sample presented, he named with a grin, 
Wliich shook liis fat sides, for he thought he would win. 

And said, as he chuckled, " why who would suppose 
I'd not know the stuff that has painted my nose ? 
My every day diet for forty-five years ! 
Pooh ! none but sheer ninnies could have such ideas." 

" Come take off the bandage — the wager is won." 

" Hold ! hold !" cried a wag, " wait a bit, I've not done." 

He then of pure water, poured out a full glass, 

And grinned like a blackfellow riding an ass. 

Old Tom took the glass, and sipped and then smelt it. 
Then close to his ear he attentively held it. 
Quoth he, " it's not grog ; to that fact I would swear ; 
But what stuff it is, I don't know, I declare." 

" It ain't got no flavor ; it won't hiss nor fizz — ^" 
" Time's up," cried the wag, " Can you tell what it is f ' 
" I can't," said old Tom, (with a grunt like a boar), 
"For I never have tasted such liquor before." 
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JACK TARS, AHOY ! 

Heave to, my hearties ! while I spin you a yam, whicli 
may serve you for a life-line, if you will coil it away in your 
memory's locker. But hold on a bit, let me hoist my num- 
ber, lest you mistake me for some hungry cruiser, wanting 
to board you for your dunnage. I am as true a Briton as 
ever loved roast beef, or sung " God save the Queen ;" and 
the Union Jack is flying at my mizen peak, which is a sign 
that I am not a pirate, or a privateer. I claim to be a 
friend of seamen, and though I am not a professional sailor 
(as the cockney said, when he voyaged round the London 
Tower ditch in a baker's trough), I know all the ropes on 
board a ship, from the spanker sheet to the flying-jib down- 
haul. I can hand, reef, and steer — or I could when I was 
young and able — I could also splice a rope, strop a block, 
or do an odd job with a palm and needle ; though only in 
amateur's style. I have been shaved by Neptune's barber, 
with a razor like a saw, and shaving paste it la tar tub ; and 
have been bled and blistered by the same amphibious func- 
tionary, though I cannot recommend him either as an easy 
shaver or a satisfactory surgeon. I have doubled Cape Horn 
in winter, and was nearly doubled up myself with cold, I 
have scudded round Cape of Good Hope under bare poles, 
but have not the slightest wish to scud round it again in 
similar weather, I have made several long voyages, and 
scores of short voyages to sea, and have liad many sailors in 
my service, at sea and on shore too ; so I may without pre- 
sumption say I know something about sea life, and seamen. 
I have always felt a strong interest in their welfare ; and it 
is that Mendly feeling which prompts me' now to take up 
my pen. 

Yes, I recollect, feeling a strong afi*ection for seamen, long 
before I ever stepped on a deck, or knew the flavour of salt 
junk, or the colour of sea water. Many a time have I sat, 
when a boy, under a tree in Greenwich Park, and listened 
to a tough yam from some old weather beaten tar, in a 
quaintly cut blue coat and cocked hat, a timber leg, and his 
face the colour of a cedar chest ; and as he has stumped t» 
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and fro, with his telescope under his arm, as if he were 
pacing the deck of the forecastle ; narrating in his sea lingo, 
the exciting particulars of the action, in which he received 
that slash on the cheek, or that smash on the nose ; where 
his starboard arm was disabled by a splinter, and his lar- 
board leg carried away by a chain shot ; I have felt, as he 
touchingly described his sufferings, my soft young heart 
move, and almost melt, like a lump of pitch in a hot ladle. 

I can call to mind too, my tender emotion, when for the 
first time, I visited Greenwich College, and the Dreadnought 
Hospital-ship, and saw many poor old veterans on their 
" beam-ends," total wrecks ; and others " hove down in their 
bunks for repairs." I ever afterwards felt a virtuous dispo- 
sition to thrash the vulgar street boys, who cruelly delighted 
to tease some of those poor old pensioners, as they hobbled 
through the streets, by shouting " timber toes, or goose." 

I recollect too, when I was a schoolboy, how I used to 
admire, and envy, the natty Uttle midshipmen, whom I 
occasionally saw on shore, dressed in their gold-laced caps, 
blue jackets with gold buttons, and " white ducks." I used 
to think they were all embryo heroes, and that no profession 
was so full of adventure, and 4clat as theirs. I longed to be 
a middy, for I fancied they always wore " white ducks" and 
faces as bright as their l^uttons ; and I knew that they re- 
joiced in the favour of the pretty girls and fond old matrons 
all the world over. Of course, I had tJien never seen middies 
as I have since seen them in a gale of wind, huddled under 
the lee of the long-boat, like half-drowned chickens, or 
dancing beneath the break of the poop, on a cold stormy 
night, to keep their toes from freezing, dressed in rough 
monkey-jackets, sou'wester liats, and tarpaulin trousers. 
There was very Uttle romance about them or their rig, at 
such time : and no more shine in their buttons then than in 
rusty rivets ; while " white ducks'* were as scarce on deck 
as white swans. ' 

Poor Jack tars ! I have often lain in my cot on a dark 
stormy night, and listened to your shouts and songs, sound- 
ing in dismal concert with the howling of the wind through 
the ratlines. I have often, too, had troublesome fears, wlule 
you were aloft on the top-sail yards, lest the rigging should 
be chafed or rotten in any part, and, during a heavy lurch, 
the masts should carry away, and I should see you no more. 
Aye, and I liave ifrequently gone on deck to lend you a hand 
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when the sails were wet and heavy, and the ropes ran stiiffly 
through the blocks ; and you were glad of my little volun- 
tary help. The officer of the middle watch, too, was often 
glad of my company when on his dreary duty. 

I can call to mind many dismal nights, far in the icy 
south ; when running under small sail, and the sea like a 
cliff high above the taff-rail, threatening every minute to 
overwhelm us. And one night especially, when the decks 
were white with snow, and the wind roared through the 
shrouds like thunder : scarcely a stitch of canvas could be 
spread on the groaning ship, which was rushing through the 
foaming waters like some mad monster of the deep, and the 
officer of the watch stood by the steersmen, anxiously en- 
gaged in conning the course. Two men, as white as millers, 
were lashed to the helm, and skilfully they performed their 
arduous duty. " Steer steadily, my brave men," I shiver- 
ingly ejaculated as I hurried below to my comfortable cabin ; 
" but one false turn of the wheel, in this frightfully heavy 
sea, might broach us to, and send this stately ship and her 
gallant crew, with her tons of gold, and her forty sleeping 
passengers, to the rocky caves below ;" and as I turned into 
my warm cot, how much I sympathized with those poor fel- 
lows on deck ! — how much I felt indebted to sailors ! 
Doubtless many of my readers have felt in a similar way. 

I have also seen a ship trembling like a terrified steed, as 
she rushed before the fury of a tornado, and while some of 
the saQs, which had been blown from the gaskets, were fly- 
ing in ribbons, and making a noise like a hundred stock- 
whips ; and while the strong masts bent before the blast, 
like bulrushes ; I have seen a sailor, with an axe in his 
hand, lay out on the main yardarm, and cut away the cham 
topsailsheet, which had got foul, while other equally brave 
men, at the imminent risk of their lives and limbs, cut the 
flapping sails from the yards. Such feats of daring deserved 
sometlung more than coarse fare and four pounds a month. 

And I have been on board a steamer, off the Australian 
coast, when I would have gladly given a year's income to 
have been safe on shore. When the green seas were tumb- 
ling over the vessel, and carrying away chain boxes, and 
everytliing moveable, from the decks — when blue lightning 
played dangerously about the masts and funnel, and the 
pealing thunder was heard above the roaring of the wind 
and waves — ^when the captain and his officers were ea^<KtVj 
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looking for Sydney lighthouse through the thick rain and 
darkness — ^and when many of the sea-sick passengers below 
were fearing they would never see that welcome light again. 
How much I felt indebted to sailors then ! 

By the way, I remember on one occasion, while lying 
wind-bound in a northern port, hearing several wealthy 
colonists — ^at a dinner table-— describe a fearful night they 
had passed in a favourite coasting steamer, during an east- 
erly gale. They stated that the captain kept on the bridge 
during the whole of that protracted passage, exposed to the 
fiill force of the storm ; and on their arrivad at Sydney the 
next day, he had to be carried below, and put to bed, being 
completely exhausted. I heard those gentlemen confess that 
they owed their lives, oh that awful night, to the watchfol- 
ness and skilM seamansliip of the captain, aided, of course, 
by his officers and crew. But whether those wealthy colon- 
ists ever acknowledged their obligations in any more tangible 
shape, I am not aware. 

As I write, I have harrowing reminiscences of my visit to 
the ill-fated Orpheus, at the invitation of a beloved Mend, a 
promising young officer (and a true Christian), who perished 
at his post, in the sad wreck on Manakau Bar, on the 7th 
February, 1863. 

I inspected nearly every part of that noble steamship, 
which then lay at anchor in Farm Cove — and as I walked 
round her decks, I could not but be struck with the healthy 
and cheerful appearance of her crew. A finer lot of yoimg 
seaman I never beheld. 

Poor fellows ! it is sad, indeed ! to reflect upon their un- 
timely fate, so soon afterwards. That melancholy wreck 
engaged my thoughts by day, and my dreams by night, for 
weeks after its occurrence. Often I have imagined the heart- 
piercing cries of those one hundred and ninety nohle fellows^ as 
my fancy has pictured the terrible scene, at the moment 
when the masts fell crashing over the side, and hurled them 
through the boiling surf, into the jaws of death. 

Yes, I sympathise with sailors most cordially. I love them 
as a class, and feel glad to observe any movement for their 
benefit. 

Of course I do not mean to say that they are all honest 
hearted, though rough and roUicksome. I have occasionally 
sailed with intolerable nuisances, yclept " sea lawyers," with 
tongaea as lively as seals' flippers, though not so hamless ; 
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I have also met with lazy, drunken, and dangerous fellows, 
who would do anything Old Mischief prompted to annoy 
their captain or officers ; and I have also seen captains and 
officers who would do anything to ^annoy their crew. Still, 
such characters, though by no means rare, are not plentiful ; 
and- 1 have met with honest and true men in an overwhelm- 
ing majority, and I believe that most unprejudiced travellers 
could make a* similar report. 

But I fancy I hear some impatient son of Neptune ex- 
claim, as he hitches up his nether garments, ^' Odds ! blow 
m0 through a bunghole, shipmate. This yam of yours am't 
no use to us for a ' stand-by T Belay that lady's bobbin, and 
pay out something handy for us, as you promised to do, 
when you first hailed us to heave-to. We don't want any 
more wordy S3nnpathy, and that sort of music, because, 
though it sounds as sweetly as a jew's-harp, it isn't very 
satisfying — as the hungry sailor said when he swallowed a 
snowball. We are nice, handy men in a squall, as every- 
body knows who has been to sea ; and most people believe 
that they would be very short of sugar and tea, and one or 
two other things, if it were not for sailors. Oh, yes, sir ; 
all the world Imows our wonderful virtues, and sonieimes we 
are appreciated too — ^by timid passengers, in very bad 
weather especially. 

'^ Please to bear a hand, Mr. Boomerang, and spin some- 
thing worth our while to coil away in our sea chests." 
. " Ay, ay, my hearties 1" I reply. " Stand by for it now. 
You ^ow that old age overtakes seamen as well as lands- 
men, and the former are peculiarly liable to infirmities, be- 
sides those which are usually incidental to old age. You 
active young A.B.'s (able seamen) can now shin up to the 
maintruck, and slide down again by the backstay, or lay out 
on the yard-arm in a gale, as nimbly as squirrels, and you 
can do a hard day's work and laugh all the while, for your 
supple limbs are as strong as capstan bars. The winter winds 
may howl along our iron coast and lash the sea into foam, 
but they are harmless to your hardy frames. So long as 
you have a good ship and a good offing, you care no more 
for the equinoctial ^es than an albatross. But hold on a 
small bit, mates ! I am sorry to prognosticate bad cheer, 
but I must be faithful, or I should not be your true friend. 
By-and-by old Time will make most of you shiver in the 
wind. Old age comes prematurely to the sailor, and is fre- 
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quently attended with an unwelcome train of disorders, 
especially induced by hardship and exposure, and sometimes- 
by culpable neglect, and excesses of various kinds. Rheu- 
matism, and other painful affections of that - class, will pro- 
bably coil round you, and disqualify you for able seamen's 
duty. At the caD of the boatswain — * all hands reef topsails * 
you could no more take your old place at the weather earing, 
than you could dance a hornpipe on your head. Perhaps 
all your bones will ache as if you had been under a coal 
shoot for twenty minutes, or been caught in a hurricane in 
a cocoa-nut plantation. As a sailor, you will not be worth 
your beef and biscuit ; and if you are not fortunate enough 
to get a berth in the galley as cook or cook's mate, you wiU 
be roused ashore like an old rust-eaten cable, or a sprung 
spar that can't be fished. Then if you have not friends, who 
are able and willing to give you daily rations, and a place 
to sUng your hammock for the rest of your life, you must 
steer for the Benevolent Asylum ; or else wander about the 
streets, without home or habitation, picking up a precarious 
meal where you can ; sleeping under gateways, or doorways, 
or under the trees in the Domain, with the dark clouds for 
your blanket ; varied only by a night's lodging, now and 
then, in the watchhouse, by way of a luxury. 

Shipmates ! this is no overdrawn picture from imagina- 
tion ; and if you doubt it, just pay a visit to the Benevolent 
Asylum any day in the week, or get up early on any Sunday 
morning in the year, and go to the Temperance Hall, to the 
breakfast for destitute outcasts. You would see many poor 
old sailors, jury-rigged, stagger into those places, the latter 
place in particular, deplorable looking objects, without a 
shot in the locker, without a cover from the storm by night 
or by day ; ill-clad, hungry, diseased, and firiendless. Poor 
old tars, whose best years have been spent in hard service ; 
but now, disabled and unfit for sea, they are cast ashore like 
drift wood, or sea-weed, to be tossed about on the rocky 
strand of poverty, by the surges of misfortune, till death 
terminates their earthly sufferings, and they ai'e rattled away 
to a pauper's grave. 

I repeat it ; this is no flight of fancy, but a sadly accurate, 
every-day picture from real life, of which any of my readers, 
be they seamen or landsmen, may satisfy themselves, with- 
out much trouble. 

Messmates, help a brother sailor ! All you able seamen 
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can lend a hand to some of these poor old disabled brother 
tars, if you have the will, and many of them would be very 

iteful if you would throw them a tow-line or a cork fender, 
^ut my present object is not so much to appeal to you on 
their behalf as it is to warn you to look out for yourselves, 
and make a provision for your old age, when you will be un- 
seaworthy, and I am going to tell you of a good plan for 
doing so. Now carefully log down what follows, 

I will assume that I am addressing an active young man 
of twenty-one years of age. Well, brother, you may make 
a comfortable provision for your wants in old age by means 
of a deferred armuity. I will simply explain to you what 
that means. By paying yearly, the sum of seven pounds 
two shillings and sixpence, which is about two shillings and 
ninepence a week, or about fourpence-halfpenny a day, you 
may insure fifty pounds a year (with bonus additions), to 
be paid to you as long as you Hve, after you have arrived at 
fifty-five years of age ; at which age, I dare say you will 
begin to feel you have had enough of sea service. You can 
insure for a larger or smaller amount, than fifty pounds, at 
the same rate ; and a man of any age may make a similar 
provision ; only, of course, the older he is, the higher rate 
of premium he will have to pay. 

You would have no difficulty in making the above pro- 
vision, if you were so disposed, either in Sydney or else- 
where, for you wiQ find assurance offices in almost every 
sea port. There are many other advantages offered to the 
careful man, besides a deferred annuity, by those excellent 
institutions, of which you could acquaint yourselves, by 
getting printed rules, or by applying for information to any 
of the Life Assurance agents. 

The expense cannot be a real obstacle to you, for even at 
the present rather low rate of wages, I believe it would be 
possible for any steady seaman to save enough to pay an 
annuity premium, and put something in the Savings' Bank 
too. I would strenuously urge seaim-n in particular, but 
landsmen also, to lose no time in making that easy provision 
for their life's winter. 

Shipmates ! my yam is nearly spun out ; but before I 
whip the end of it, I want to ask you to read the story — in 
another part of this volume — about my poor friend Louis, 
the sailor, who was washed overboard on his voyage to New 
Zealand, and let me urge you to do as I trust poor Lowia 
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did, viz., live in preparation for the awful call, which death 
will make upon you, at some time, and you know not the 
day nor the hour. You are peculiarly exposed to danger,, 
and like Louis, you may be washed overboard without 
warning. 

And now, my hearties, fill your sails and go on your 
voyage ; I hope you may have fair winds and fine weather. 
But hold — luif up a bit ; listen attentively to these few 
words before we part company ; get such a chart as I gave 
to poor Louis (if you have not one) a Holy Bible — study it 
carefully, and frequently ; steer by its (firections ; and if 
you do so, when the stormy seas of life are passed, you shall 
enter with flowing sheets the placid haven of Kest above, 
and there let go your anchors for ever. 
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A CRIPPLED SHIP WITH A WRANGLING CREW. 

Many years ago, when our fleet of coasting steamers was 
far less extensive than it is at the present time, and when 
perhaps the discipline on ship board was less perfect, I left 
Sydney one night for a northern port not far away. I was 
accompanied by a young gentleman (now occupying an in- 
fluential position in the colony), who was about to pay a 
visit to my house, for a little relaxation from hard college 
studies. Strange to say, although a native of the colony, 
my Mend had never before been on the sea, and when the 
steamer first felt the ocean roll as she passed the light ship, 
he began to anticipate that awful sensation, of wliich he had 
heard and read such moving descriptions, l. e,, sea sickness ; 
and the bai*e idea of it turned his complexion a bhghted 
lemon colour. To counteract his squeamishness if possible, 
I led him under the bridge between the paddle-boxes, where 
the motion of the ship was less perceptible ; and there he 
stood trying to analyze his peculiar feelings, and philoso- 
phising thereupon, much to my edification and amusement, 
for I had never experienced sea sickness, and had never 
before seen a sea-sick man merry, or heard one make a joke 
that was not of a dismal cast. 

There were many passengers on board, but they were all 
below, for there was a strong head wind and a diizzling 
rain, though the sea was not so heavy as I had often seen it 
at the same spot. Soon after the steamer had shaved round 
North Head, she began to pitch and toss and to duck her 
head under water, after the playful style of fast steamers m 
general, which astonished my inexperienced friend, who, by- 
the-bye, asked me in rather a quavering voice, " If there 
was any danger of our going to the bottom f 

" Oh, dear, no !" I replied, " we are safe enough. This 
is the best sea-boat in the colony, and the captain knows 
the coast as well as you know Church Hill. I then ex- 
plained that the vessel was in troubled waters, caused by 
the rebound of the waves after striking the base of the cliffs, 
but that she would be steaidier when we got further to sea. 
As I was ending my comfortiijg explanation, I saw an im- 
mense breaking wave rise on our starboard bow, aaidlVv^ 
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just time to direct my half paralyzed friend to hold fest to 
the handle of a pump, affixed to the paddle-box, when a 
green sea broke over the bows and filled the decks with 
water, knocking a number of barrels of beer down to lee- 
ward, turning a carriage on deck upside down, and nearly 
throwing the vessel on her beam ends. Simultaneously I 
heard the well-known voice of the captain, shouting loudly 
for help ; so I ran aft, and found him at the helm,tand the 
late steersman (who was thrown over the wheel and had his 
jaw broken), lying in the lee scuppers groaning with pain. 
I was about to lift the poor fellow, when the captain called 
to me " to let him lie, and to run forward and rouse the hands 
out." My allusion to the improved discipline in coasting 
steamers in the present day, will be appreciated when I state 
that the captain, the second mate, and the steersman, were 
the only persons belonging to the ship on deck at the'^time 
of the mishap. I ran forward, but found that the crew were 
" rousing out" without being called, for the forecastle was 
nearly half filled with water, and the sailors were hunying 
up like drowning rats, and grumbling after their usual 
custom under such circumstances, while the second mate 
was. violently kicking at the chief mate's cabin door, accom- 
panying each kick with a curse, or something equivalent to 
it. Presently the door was opened, and the chief in a furi- 
ous tone demanded what the other meant by knocking at 
his door in that sledge-hammer style. 

" Can't you see the ship is on her beam ends ? Heave out 
and rouse some of this deck load up to windward, if you are 
not too drunk to stand. Bear a hand, or the ship will go 
down under us !" roared the second mate. 

" Bless the ship !" vociferated the savage cliief. " How 
dare you talk to me in that manner ? Bless your impu- 
dence ! what do you mean hy it ? I'll punch your head in 
a minute," he added, as he hastily drew on a necessary 
garment. 

'' Will you ?" exclaimed the second mate, squaring up like 
a professional boxer ; " come on, I'm your man. rU knock 
marlinspikes out of you !" 

While tliat angry dialogue was going on, the captain was 
shouting loudly from his post at the wheel, but no one heard 
wliat he said, or heeded his orders in the excitement of the 
affray, for tlie crew seemed all more interested in the sea 
fight than for the safety of the ship, wliich was plunging 
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about in the trough of the sea, with one paddle-wheel sub- 
mei^ed, and the other one high out of the water ; while 
scarcely more than a quarter of a mile to leeward were the 
dark cliffs, looming upon us like the jaws of death. In the 
meantime my temfied friend was clinging to the pump- 
handle, in awful dread of tumbling into the engine-room, or 
being washed overboard, if he relaxed his hold for an in- 
stant, and wondering at the same time if that were an ex- 
traordinary occurrence in sea-life, or a mere nothing if he 
were used to it. 

I rushed in between the sparring mates, and in a tone of 
anthority, which the emergency of the case warranted, I 
asked, " If they were mad, to waste time in quarrelling and 
fighting, when the lives of all on board were in peril ?" adding, 
" get the ship upright, gentlemen, for mercy's sake ! and 
fight afterwards if you choose. Be reasonable, gentlemen, I 
pr^y : leave off wrangling, and get the ship in trim, or we 
shall soon be knocked to pieces on the rocks." 

My appeal was effectual, for after promising to pay each 
other by-and-bye, they set to work in earnest, and aided by 
the crew, soon got the drifted cargo up to windward, and 
afterwards shifted some of it aft, for it had been ascertained 
that the ship was seriously out of trim ; being fourteen 
inches by the hfead, which accounted for ber shipping se^as 
over the bows in such an unusual manner. After the vessel 
was properly trimmed, and a skilful man sent to the helm, 
she went along comfortably, and without fui-ther mishap, 
for she was a fine lively sea boat, and sufficiently powerful 
to make headway against a hard gale, if properly managed. 
But she had a narrow escape from total wreck that niglit, 
through clumsy stowage in the first place, and afterwards 
through the insane disposition of her officers, to wrangle 
and fight, when they sliould have been using their utmost 
efforts to remedy their previous blunders, and to rescue the 
ship from the critical position in which their mismanage- 
ment had involved her. 

After the sailors had fairly got to work, and I saw that 
my aid was not further required, I assisted my friend down 
to the cabin ; and as I changed my wet clothing, I quietly 
chuckled at the various remarks of the scared passengers 
around me, few of whom really understood the nature of the 
disaster. While some blamed the captain, the ship, or the 
steersman, others included everybody and eveT>[t\i\Sk% ^^ 
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board in a general grumble ; but I remarked that only two 
or three of the more sensible sort went on deck to see what 
was the actual state of affairs, or to offer a helping hand. 

As I before remarked, many years have passed since that 
occurrence, but analogous circumstances have often recalled 
it to my mind. In tr3dng to draw a parallel between that 
crippled steamer and the political condition of the colony, I 
do not indulge a cjTiical spirit. I would rather bum my pen 
than merely use it for the purpose of exposing the faults 
and follies around me, with no better motive than to pro- 
voke a sneer at them. Though I seldom trouble any 
one with my political opinions, I am far fix)m indifferent to 
subjects which it is the imperative duty of every man to 
gain an intelligent insight into ; and saying that, is virtually 
admitting that I have been often pained at the waste of 
time and talent in our Legislative Assembly, which I could 
not fail to observe. 

Often as I have glanced over reports of stormy debates in 
the House, have I thought of the two belligerent mates, with 
the careless crew watching them sparring, wliile the poor 
captain was at the helm shouting himself hoarse, to no 
purpose, and have wished that I could step on to the floor 
of the House, between the contending parties, and say 
earnestly, but politely, " Gentlemen, for mercy's sake attend 
to the important business you are entrusted with, and which 
you have sworn to perform to the best of your ability ! 
Why waste time in needless debates and factious opposition, 
when the interests of your constituents are in peril. Would 
you not censure the directors of a joint-stock company, if, 
wlien they met to discuss important measures for the benefit 
of tlieir association, they showed the spirit of antagonism 
which I observe in this Assembly ? And would you not 
expect to see tlieir business soon go to wreck, and the poor 
ruined shareholders looking woe-begone at their unsaleable 
scrip ? Pray don't let personal feelings or petty interests 
mar the general good of this great land ; but be reasonable, 
gentlemen, * leave off wrangling, and put the ship in trim.' " 

I would scarcely have hoped to arouse every one to a 
sense of the value of my semi-nautical suggestions, for some 
of the honourable members might have been obtuse, and 
others sleepy ; but if a majority had seen the common sense 
a/)piication of my remarks, my object would perhaps have 
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been gained. What a few irascible members would have 
said to such an uncommon message is, of course, uncertain, 
but the reasonable deduction is not flattering to myself, so 
I had better not speculate farther. 

But I wish to deal seriously with this subject — to say 
my little say, and thus ease my conscience, and to some 
extent fulfil my duty as a colonist, deeply interested in the 
moral and social welfare of this land and its people, and I 
would express myself with all due respect to our rulers, and 
without the slightest intention either to offend or to flatter 
one of them, on either side of the House. It is useless to 
lament over irretrievable errors, either public or private; 
but past oxperience should help us to regulate our future 
course. Happy for the colony if aU our legislators have 
profited by the lessons which a careful review of past mis- 
applied time is calculated to teach them. 

As I pen this rustic expression of my sentiments, " the 
House" is re-opening for business, under — to some extent — 
a new Ministry ; and from a careful survey of the list of 
honourable members, and a personal acquaintance with 
some of them, I cannot but believe that there are the 
essential elements for a good and wise government in the 
Assembly. If they would but waive all minor differences 
of opinion — ^whicli, after all, are not very distinguishable — 
and bring their collective wisdom to bear upon the various 
matters which imperatively call for prompt legislation, the 
effect of the past unskilful seamanship, and bad stowage 
(to continue my nautical figures), may be soon remedied, 
and the crippled ship put in good sailing trim. And not- 
withstanding the shakmg she has had, with the heavy seas 
which have broken on board, she is still staunch and strong, 
and will soon begin to gather headway again ; confidence 
in her officers and crew will be restored, and the passengers 
will , all be happy and hopeful: while friends afar off" will 
shake off" their distrust, and heartily join in the glad shout, 
" Advance Australia." 

That is a pleasing picture ; but as I look complacently at 
it, grave doubts arise in my mind if it will meet the eyes 
of our rulers, so I cannot hope it will effect all the reform 
I desire ; and I fancy I hear some of my kind country 
friends say, " Ah ! Old Boomerang is off his beaten track, 
and will soon be lost in the bush if he does not look out. 
Political economy is evidently not his favourite theme^ for 
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he handles it as nervously as a black fellow would a lighted 
sky-rocket. He had better stick to his story-telling, and 
leave politics for bolder pens." I reply, "I don't often 
touch upon politics, for I have many other matters in hand ; 
and as Hudibras says, ' A man can do no more than he can 
do.' But I ask you — my friends — to kindly bear with me 
wliile I offer you a word or two of counsel on this subject ; 
and please to excuse me for comparing you to the passen- 
gers in the crippled steamer's cabin. Some of you, I am 
sure, are ready and willing to spring up on the deck of our 
colonial vessel, and lend a hand to trim it upright; but 
there are too many who choose to stay below and grumble, 
and frequently those persons talk loudest who cannot con- 
sistently say a word ; I mean, those who were too apathetic 
to record their votes at the last general election, and those 
who voted ^vithout due discrimination. 

Many of you old men are fond of talking of politics by 
your evening firesides, which is very right and proper, and 
I should like to have a chat witli you, now and then ; and 
perhaps some of you have occasionally lost patience (at 
which I do not wonder), and have freely expressed disap- 
probation of doings or misdoings, while your young sons or 
grandsons have sat by \vitli open ears. It is no marvel, 
then, if they, when out of your sight, should talk politics 
too ; and in order to show that they are as witty as their 
sires, they ridicule certain members whom, perhaps, you 
have nicknamed, which is certainly not polite, to say the 
least of it, nor is it at all encouraging to a legislator to 
know that it is the popular sport to roast liim behind his 
back, and joke about all that he says and does. In the name 
of fair play, I say, friends, remedy that as far as you can, 
and be as ready to award a meed of praise where it is due, 
as you are to censure ; for after all, you know, legislators 
are only men. And depend upon it, if the ship is to be 
put in good trim, you must help to do it, either positively 
or negatively, according to your abihty and influence ; so 
calmly consider how you can best lend your aid, and then 
do it heartily. 

If these remarks, written with an honest motive, on the 
it day of a new session, should in any way help to right 
•p-sided ship, I shall be much more pleased tlum I 
be if I were triumphantly elected to the vacant seat for 
dney, and farther honoured with the Speaker's chair 
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"DRIVING A HAED BARGAIN." 

When on a visit to England, I went one day to the far- 
famed gardens at Kew, where I saw, amongst many other 
things worthy of admiration, a variety of Australian shrubs, 
&c., which carried my gratified feelings away for a time to 
my loved adopted land far over the sea. 

Returning to London by railway, the train stopped for a 
few minutes at the Vauxhall station, when my attention 
was attracted to a placard, announcing that a "monster 
baUoon" would ascend from some celebrated gardens in that 
vicinity, at seven o'clock, and would have accommodation 
for four passengers. 

Having travelled by almost every other mode of convey- 
ance, I was seized with a strong desire to try a sail in a 
balloon, and get a bird*s-eye view of London at the same 
time. So I alighted from the train, and walked straightway 
to the gardens before mentioned, whither crowds of people 
were wending their way. On paying the fee for admission, 
I was presented with a ticket, which entitled me to an equal 
chance with the other visitors, to a seat in the balloon car. 

Tlie process of filling the balloon with gas now com- 
menced ; and for a small additional fee I was permitted to 
go within an enclosure and witness the manipulations. In 
a comparatively short time the enormous sphere of silk and 
network was sufficiently inflated, when that veteran aero- 
naut, Mr. Green, got into the car, and another man — his 
chief mate, I supposed — seated himself upon a sort of hoop 
above the car, and began to overhaul the valve lines ; while 
Mr. Green arranged the ballast bags, coiled away sundry 
ropes, and secured his grapnels, with the carefulness and 
coolnesss of an expert yachtsman, when seeing his tacks 
and sheets all clear. In the meantime, a large black board 
was elevated in a conspicuous part of the garden, with four 
numbers chalked upon it; and the fortunate holders of 
tickets corresponding to those numbers were invited to 
show themselves. I was not one of the fortunate ones, so 
I saw that my chance of a ride in the air vraa ^cyaa, wsjJ^s 
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I could purchase a seat, as other persons, ambitious of lofty 
position, have done. 

In a short time four men hurried into the enclosure to 
claim their privileges as holders of the lucky numbers ; so 
selecting the most nervous-looking man, I asked him if he 
would sell his ticket. 

"Yes, sir," said the man, while his face underwent a 
rapid change for the better, "you shall have it for a 
pound." 

I drew out my purse, but found that it contained only 
fifteen shillings, which I offered to the man, who shook his 
head, and scornfully declared " he wouldn't take nineteen 
and sixpence — that it was dirt cheap at a pound." 

" Jump in, gentlemen," cried the captain of the balloon ; 
" look sharp ! look shaii) ! take your seats." 

" Are you going to give me the pound, mister T asked 
the nervous little man, as he scrambled into the wicker 
car. 

" I tell you again, I have but fifteen shillings with me," 
I replied, " so I cannot give you more ; and you had better 
take my offer. I don't believe the change of air will do you 
any good." 

" Now I tell you what I'll do with you," said the man, 
" I will take fifteen shillings and your umbrella — ^what do 
you say T 

At that moment, the men who were holding the ropes, 
which secured the balloon to the earth, slackened them, 
wlien the machine ascended a few yards, and swayed to and 
fro, as if impatient to be off among the clouds. 

The little man l)egan to look sea-sick as he shouted out 
with a considerable display of trepidation, " Well, here you 
are, sir ; hand me the fifteen shillings and take my place, 
we won't fall out about an old umbrella." 

But it was not an easy matter to hand him anything, con- 
sidering that he was eight or ten yards above my he^ : so 
I replied, as I held up my purse, " Here is the money ; come 
down one of the ropes, and I'll climb up by the same 
means." 

" Oh, I'm afraid to go down the rope — ^i)ull the concern 
down, can't you," shrieked the Uttle man. And then, turn- 
ing to the captain of the balloon, he said, " Hoy, master, tell 
those fellows to pull the thing down again ; I want to get 
out — I'm not well, and I've sold my ticket." 
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The captain made some testy reply, and called to the men 
below to get ready to let go at the word of command. 

" I want to get out, I tell you," roared the little man, 
who was now as pale as a white cat. " Hoy, you sirs ; pull 
the concern down, and 1*11 give you sixpence. 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! ho ! ho ! ho !" laughed the unsympathising 
crowd, as the poor excited fellow stood up in the car, and 
was rather roughly pushed into his seat again by the irate 
aeronaut. 

" Yah ! You'll never come down again on this side of 
the world, unless the balloon blows up," roared one of the 
mob. " This is a fair wind for the East Indies ; you'll land 
in a jungle, and be bolted by a boa constrictor." 

" I wouldn't care if my wife knew where I am," groaned 
the little man, scarcely knowing what he said. " I say, you 
sir ; just go and tell her, will you ? There she is yonder ; 
that young woman in a red bonnet, with a baby in her 
arms." 

" Ha, ha, ha ! " laughed the mob again, in a tumultuous 
chorus louder than before. 

" Youll never see that red bonnet, nor that baby any 
more," shouted another of the comforters in the crowd. 
" Your wife is as good as a widow now; but don't cry, Joby ; 
111 take care of her — I'm a single man." 

" Hoy ! hoy, mister ! You shall have my ticket for 
nothing !" shrieked the little man in the car. " Pull this 
confounded thing down, and let me get out. I don't want 
to go in your balloon at all, governor ; I want to go home ; 
I'm very ill, I tell you," he continued, frantically addressing 
the obdurate old captain, who gruffly promised to throw 
him out " if he didn't sit down and make less noise." 

" Good-bye, Joby," cried a previous speaker. " I'll look 
after your missis ; tat-ta — give my love to the Great Bear." 

" I'd smash you, if I could get out of this basket," roared 
the little man, in a great passion, shaking his fist at his tor- 
mentor. 

" Let go !" shouted the captain to the men below. The 
men let go, when, amidst the shouting, the loud laughter, 
and varied compliments of the assembled multitude, the 
balloon rose above tlie trees in the gardens, and was soon 
high in the air, looking not much bigger than a water-butt. 
I have no doubt that my haggling friend's enjoyment of the 
panorama beneath him was sadly marred by his extreme tA\- 
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ror, and his self-reproach for refusing my reasonable offer 
for his ticket, combined with 'his anxiety for his wife and 
baby, 

Although I felt vexed at missing so favourable an oppor- 
tunity for a ride above the world, I enjoyed a hearty laugh 
at the farcical discomfiture of the miserable little moi-tal, 
who had been so promptly punished for liis cupidity in try- 
ing to extort from me more for his ticket than I was able to 
give him, and certainly more than he really thought it was 
worth. 

The foregoing little incident — although it taught me 
nothing new in principle — has often recurred to my me- 
mory, when I have seen the same covetous spirit exhibited 
in various ways, in my everyday intercourse with the world ; 
and I have on other occasions seen speedy retribution follow 
similar acts of greediness, or attempts at driving hard bar- 
gains. 

I have repeatedly seen servants lose good situations, 
through obstinately demanding higher wages than they 
are worth, or than their employers were able to give them ; 
and afterwards I have seen those same servants soliciting 
employment, of less desirable kind, and at much lower 
wages, when compelled by their exhausted finances to obtain 
work at any price. I have seen combinations of men striv- 
ing to exact a little more pay for their labour than their 
employers could reasonably give ; and invariably such at- 
tempts have been disastrous to the men and their families. 

I have seen, too, an industrious tenantry forced off an 
estate, by the landlord or his agent, demanding a little more 
rent than they could possibly make off the farms ; and the 
same farms have remained unoccupied for years afterwards. 
I have also seen the shelves of a trader's^,warehouse filled 
with old-fashioned, or shop-worn goods, which he might 
have sold long before, at a moderate profit, but he chose to 
hold out for higher prices until his goods were almost un- 
saleable. Stores filled with grain and breadstuffs have often 
been over-run by devouring rats and weevils, while the 
owners have been waiting for famine prices, though they 
ultimately had to sell out at a ruinous loss. 

Covetousness, and the passion for driving hard bargains, 
or, in other words, extortion, is sadly prevalent the wide 
world over ; and it would perhaps be unfair to particularise 
itinerant fishmongers, cabmen, or any other special class in 
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the community, as the most incoirigible. I am prepared to 
demonstrate that such policy is a most unwise one ; but I 
think I need not trouble myself to do so, as most persons 
who have tried it, have proved it so by their own experience ; 
and some even more disagreeably than did the nervous little 
man who coveted my umbrella ; besides, I have no faith in 
the power of mere human efforts, or dictums, to effectually 
cure that or any other extensive evil. I will, however, ven- 
ture to offer a few words of advice, to newly-anived immi- 
grants especially ; many of whom I have seen in our city of 
late, and to whom I tender ray congratulations and hearty 
welcome. Doubtless some of them have brought their 
strength and skill to labour, as their only capital, to this 
new land ; and they will generally find that they have not 
brought it to a bad market. You have an undoubted right, 
Mends, to make the most you can of your capital, in com- 
mon with every one else in the community ; but I would 
kindly caution you not to be too extravagant in your expec- 
tations of immediate returns. At the present time there is 
a depression in tlie labour market, wliich perhaps most of 
you have discovered. That can be but temporary, still it is 
the case, and not many employers of labour are in a position 
to pay extreme wages just now. Beware, then, how you 
refuse steady emplojonent, from good masters, at fair remu- 
neration ; and if you should be tempted to do so, think for 
a moment of my poor scared friend in the balloon. The 
same reflection I would recommend to any other person 
who is prone to driving hard bargains. I may just add my 
opinion, that employers will not act wisely if they take ad- 
vantage of the present temporary depression, to drive too 
hard bargains with their employes ; for by doing so they 
may drive away useftd servants, and perhaps create a preju- 
dice against themselves, which, to say the least, must be 
undesirable. 

If some folks do not really tliink the " Proverbs of Solo- 
mon " are obsolete, they sometimes act as if they thought 
so ; or, indeed, as if they never thought of them at all. 
There are many men in this land — and elsewhere too— who 
have cause to regret that they did not allow those inestim- 
able precepts to regulate their daily transaction in the busy 
world of bargain - making, and thereby save themselves 
many sorrows. 
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MICKY MAHONY'S MISHAPS. 

CHAPTER I. 

" Joe, my jewel ! whisht a minit, while I spake a little bit 
iv common sinse ; an that^s a sort of music you don't hear 
eveiy day uv yer life, so it will l)e a trate to yez. There's 
no mishtake but it's mighty aisy worrk, squatting under a 
tea-tree all day long smoking me dudheen or darning me 
duds, and singing * Molly Bawn ;' while the sheep are nib- 
bling away at the green grass, or capering about like young 
haythins, and my ould dog Nip is kitchin the flies on his 
stumpy tail, or scratching them other teazing things out uv 
he's curly coat. It's a rale jintleman's life, to be shure, and 
not bad pay for it naytlur ; still an all, I'm gittin as rusty 
as an ould pickaxe, for want of a little dacint society — that's 
a fact ; an I'm afeard I'll forgit all me manners if I don't go 
into the worrld and exercise 'em a bit. I've bin thinkin' 
that as my agreement wid the masther is up to-morrow, an 
I'U thin be free to go anywhere my two legs 'ill carry me, 
I'll be off to tlie diggins, at dayhght ; and if I can pick up a 
few nuggets, only as big as a lamb's tail, me fortune is made 
iutirely ; an I'll have nothing to do the rest uv me life, but 
smoke me pipe an ate me rations, which delicate imploy- 
nient, 'ill shute my wake constitution illegantly. Yes, Joe, 
nie bhoy ! I'll be off to-morrow morning, and your new chum, 
Sawney M'Grim, can take out my flock ; an good luck to 
him. Ill lave him my poor dog Kip, for I dare say rations 
are dear on the digguis, iui Nip wiill be no sarvice to me in 
my new perfession. Maybe, too, some of them yellow 
Johnnies wud ate him, poor cratur, and that wud grieve me 
mortally, for poor Nip is the only relation I've got in the 
colony." 

These remarks were addressed to Joe Griddle, the hut- 
keeper on a sheep-station — in the interior of New South 
Wales — by Micky Mahony, the shepherd, as they sat down 
to a hot dish of " bubble and squeak," one evening, after 
IVIicky's flock had been counted in and hurdled. 

" To the diggings, eh ?" quoth Joe, with a sombre grin. 

'* You'll soon be glad to come back again, Micky, Pll bet 

you tuppence. Hard work in a deep claim won't suit your 
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rusty joints, I'm thinkin' ; and you'll miss old Joe Griddle 
to prepare your supper, after you've bin working all day 
long, up to your middle in mud. You'll get no nice hot 
dishes of Irish stew on cold days ; no roaring fire in your 
hut when you come home ; and maybe you'll have no hut 
at all to put your head in. You'll be roaring all day long 
with the rheumatiz, like an old bull stuck in a bog ; and 
iiave no friend near to rub you as I do sometimes. You 
couldn't rough it m a tent, Micky, like a bom digger, not a 
bit of it, so don't try it, mate. Stay where you are getting 
good wages and good rations, under a good master ; with 
easy work that you have been used to the best part of youi- 
life, or you'll very likely live to be sorry you didn't take my 
advice. The diggins am't fit for the like of you or me, 
Micky, for we are both as stiff as old stock horses. One 
mi^ht just as well set a couple of blackfellows to split slabs 
or build a woolshed, as expect worn out old tools such as 
you or I to dig gold enough even to find us a ration of rice 
and treacle, let alone anything else to make our miserable 
lives happy. — You dig ! pooh, nonsense !" 

" Be the piper," cried Mick, " an haven't I dug acres of 
praties in owld Ireland, an oceans of turf in the bargain i 
Whew ! not know how to dig, eh ! What next will yez be 
after telling me ? Why, I'd bate any perfessional digger in 
the colony, wid the long shovel or pratie fork ; aye, or the 
pick either, though I niver tried that tool. An maybe I'll 
pick up goold enough widout any tools at all but my fingers ; 
faix, I'll be a match for anybody on airth at that game. 
Then agin, I've got purty nigh twinty pounds saved up, an 
what wuU I do wid it here, I'd like to know ? I might dale 
a little bit at the diggins wid my capital, fo^ I'm thinkin 
I've got as much sinse in my head as many swells who have 
made their fortius at daling. Shure an didn't we hear Denis 
Whackdufiy the daler say tother night that a wide-awake 
fellow can allers make more md liis head than his hands 'i 
Besides, I'm dying for a little gintale company. I haven't 
had a fight for four years, an I haven't seen a reglar shindy 
since I've bin on the station. I'm getting as mouldy as an 
old boot for want of a shine now and agin, that's a fact. 
Bedad, I'll be off to-morrow, Joe me bhoy ! I'll try my luck 
at some more lively money-making game nor shepparding, 
«o don't try to coax me to stay ; for you may jist as well trj- 
if your argiments will stop that tom cat from licking out tl\ft 
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camp oven in the chimney yonder. Maybe you'll see me 
come back agin a gintleman one of these days, Joe, an thin 
you shall be my chief cook, so you shall, for you're a broth 
of a bhoy to make doughboys, an a reglar tigar at rubbin 
away the rheumaticks." 

The next morning Micky was up before the " laughing 
jackasses/' and was busily engaged packing up all his per- 
sonal effects into a compact bundle, while his fiiend Joe 
prepared breakfast. 

. " Suppose you should meet any of those bushranging cos- 
sacks that are prowling about everywhere now-a-days, 
Micky ? Wliat will you do if they take away your swag, 
and murder you, or else leave you as naked as a pickaninny?' 
asked Joe, with a very sober face. " An honest man's life 
and property are hardly worth owning these times." 

" Niver fear," said Micky, his merry eyes twinkling as if 
it were a good joke to be robbed of his all. " Niver fear, 
Joe, they won't rob me I'll warrant, unless they murther me 
firsht ; an thin I'll have the play sure of knowing they'll be 
hanged, the vagabins." 

" Have yez got sich a thing as an owld pill box to give 
me, to put me money intil ? You may kape the pills yer- 
self ; the box will do me more good." 

" Put your money into your boot, Micky ;" urged Joe. 
" Don't trust it in pill boxes, nor pockets neither. Your 
boot is the safest place — take my word, — inside the lining. 
Howsomever, if you want a pill box, here is one which I got 
from Doctor Dux tother day I a timber-box half as big as a 
pannikin." 

" Hand it here, Joe, my jewel, you're the bist frind I've 
got. That's jist the identical thing ; it wud hold pills 
enough to comfort a hape of poor miserable mortals or scare 
starvation out of a little village, so it wud. Ho, ho, ho ! 
them's univarsal pills," chuckled Mick as he counted nineteen 
new sovereigns into the piU box, which he then put into 
the centre of his bundle, rolled all up tightly in a blue 
blanket and affixed straps thereto for the convenience of 
carrying it on his back. 

" Now I call that a jintale little swag," said Mick, tossing 
it on a rough bedstead in the corner of the hut, and then 
sitting down to his breakfast. " A rig out that Prince Al- 
fred would be glad to own if he hadn't got a betther one. It's 
alJ my own, every bit of it, an it's all I've got in the wide 
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worrld to bother me, barrin the clothes I stand up in, an 
the old boots under the bed, which I will lave to you, Joe, 
as a kapesake. And now my darlin't, I'll wager me fortin 
there to your long-handled frying-pan that no bushrangers 
will rob me, unless they knock me spacheless firsht and 
foremost ; and I won't fight wid em naythir. Bedad, what 
nd be the good of my shallaley aginst the involving pistols 
of thim savages ? — not a bit in the worrld, I might as well 
try to bate em wid a German sassage. No, no, I won't 
fi^t wid em anyhow, nor I won't rin away naythir, and 
yet I tell you agin Joe, there isn't a bushranger in the bush 
as 11 rob me of a haporth ; that is if I can ony make him 
jist understand plain English, mixed wid a trifling taste of 
gmnine Irish broeue." 

Soon afterwards Micky arose from his meal, took an af- 
fectionate leave of his friend Joe, and his dog Nip, then 
shouldered his bundle, and went on his way laughing as if 
somebody were tickling him. 

Onward he trudged, whistling " The Wanderer from 
Clare," and other fancy tunes ; stopping now and then to 
wet his whistle at a waterhole, and to have a few whiffs 
from his little black pipe, which he carried in his hat-band ; 
and then onward he would trudge again, twirling his shille- 
lah over his head, and making the bush musical with his 
joyfol exclamation, and merry Irish airs. 

About two hours before sunset, as Micky was calculating 
whether he should be able to reach a neighbouring sheep 
station before night, or be obliged to bush it, he heard the 
tramp of a horse's heels beliind him, and on looking round, 
to his surprise and terror, he beheld a great rough looking 
fellow, well mounted, and armed, who, in a gruff voice 
called upon him to " bail up," at the same time presenting 
a revolver. " Bail up there, paddy from Cork ; or you'll be 
as dead as dog's meat m another minute." 

" I'll bail up fast enough," cried Micky ; " so don't be 
after shooting me, if you plaze, sir." 

" Hand up your swag, and turn out your pockets," said 
the bushranger ; " and don't stand there staring at me and 
taking my measure." 

" Och hone !" whined poor Micky, " an is it me swag you 
mane? Shure, thin, ye'll not be afther stripping a poor 
mortial intirely ! Don't do that same, good luck to yez ! 
This bundle is all I've got belonging to me, an that's not 

^7» 
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much to the likes uv you. An me pockets — ^be the same 
token — are as impty as a pair of ould left-off stockings — 
there isn't the price of a ha'penny pipe ^" 

"Stop that beggar's yam, and roll up your swag inside 
mine," said the thief, at the same time he unbuckled a large 
bundle from his saddle before him and threw it on the 
ground. " Look sharp now, do you hear 1 or I'll give you 
a dose that will send you hopping like a French fiddler all 
the days of your life." 

" Och, musha, musha !" cried Micky, writhing and twist- 
ing like a scalded eel. " Don't, there's a good sowl ; I don't 
want a dose of that sort of physic. I'll give you me swag, 
ivery bit uv it, an' I wish yez luck wid it ; but don't mur- 
ther me, whatever you do." He then began to unroll the 
bushranger's bundle, while his eyes gHstened at its valuable 
contents. 

" Troth, an' you've got a mighty fine swag uv yer own, so 
you have. Two pairs of blankets, half-a-dozen bran new 
shirts, wid a rale gintleman's turn out of broadcloth, an' a 
hape of other things besides. Now, what for do yez want 
to take away my poor little swag from me, when you've got 
goods enough here to start a store wid 1 Arrah ! lave me 
my swag, tliere's a good thief; don't rob a poor ould 
beggar Hke me. Good hick to yez, lave me me swag." 

" Eoll it up inside mine, I tell you," roared the ruffian, 
" and don't give me any more of your brogue." 

"0, crikey ! what '11 1 do at all, whin I'm ruined intirelyf 
cried poor Mick, as he began very carefully to make up the 
bundle again, after he had placed his own swag inside it. 
" Ye'll be laving me as miserable as a blackfellow's dingo, 
so you will ; and be dash'd if I know what I'll do afther that, 
at all at all. I'm fear'd I'll lose all me frinds, whin I've lost 
me swag." 

" Eoll it up tight, and put those straps round it," shouted 
the thief; " and look sharp about it, I say, or I'll shoot you 
as dead as a mutton chop." 

" Och ! don't do that, sir. I don't like to be shot ; 'an 
I'm not worth the bullet ye'd murther me wid, that's a fact. 
I'm ruined outright, like a frost-bitten murphy, so I am. 
But maybe ye'll be so ginerous as to give me a fig of tobaky, 
ye'rve got plenty inside yer swag. Do if you plaze honey ! 
jist one fig, to keep me from starving intirely." 

" Not enough to choke a cockatoo," roared the thief. 
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** Be smart, I tell you again : the troopers are on my 
track." 

" Are they ? Shure then Fll make haste, for fear they'd 
catch you," said Mick, apparently working hard to make the 
straps meet round the bulky bundle, which having done, he 
handed it up to the horseman, with difficulty, remarking, as 
he did so, that " he feared it was too big for him to carry 
convaniently." 

" Never you mind that," said the bushranger, surlily, as 
he began to stnq) the bundle before him, while Micky walked 
up to a stringy bark sapling, and rubbed his back against it, 
like a scabby sheep. 

" Misther What's-yer-name," whined Mick. " Aisy a bit 
afore you fasten the saddle straps. For pity's sake be afther 
giving me the box o' pills out of me swag, and 1*11 be iver- 
lastingly obliged to yez ; bekase don't you see I'm dying wid 
the itch ; and nothing but mint piUs will aise me." 

" The what ]" roared the ruffian, at the same time throw- 
ing the bundle off his saddle, as if it were scalding hot. 
** What ; you've got that horrible nuisance, have you ? Con- 
found you ! what did you put your mangy swag inside mine 
for ? Do you want to infect me and all my mates too, and 
ruin my horse into the bargain, eh ? Bad manners to you !" 

"Sorra a bit iv it sir," cried Mick. "I wouldn't give 
such an ugly plague to * ould scratch' himself, not if I could 
help it ; that would be a rale unjentlemanly trick, soh. You 
towld me to give ye me swag, sir, and I've give it yez, 
every bit." 

" Hur you dirty ragamuffin ; I've a great mind to blow 
your brains out, if you've got any, for spoiling all my traps, 
with your confounded bundle of filth. I'll shoot you as 
dead as " 

" Och musha ! Good gentleman don't do that," roared 
Micky. " Take me swag althgether, but spare me brains." 

" Take your swag, eh !" sneered the thief. " I wouldn't 
touch it with a shovel, if it were full of bank notes, nor my 
own traps neither, now they have been bundled up with 
your leprous kit. They'll want fumigating with a barrowftil 
of brimstone before any body could touch them, but a dirty 
scavenger like yourself. Why didn't you tell me you'd got 
the plague ? Confound you !" 

" Shure an didn't I tell you so plain enough, sir, when I 
axed yez to give me the box iv pills out ov m^ s^^'^' 
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Bah ! For threepence I'd give you a barrel of pOls," 
growled the mfSan, as he gathered up his rems, and held a 
levolver to Micky's head. '' Don't let me catch you again, 
mind that." 

'^ Faith yell not catch me again, if I can any how rin away 
firom you," whined Biicky ; ^* and I hope you won't catch 
anytlung else belonging to me, or you'll wish yourself 
scratched to death wid a bush-full of native cats, Fm 
thinking." 

"Hokl your blatherin' tongue," vociferated the bush- 
ranger, as he fired two shots over Micky's head, and then 
rode off at full gallop, leaving his bundle lying on the road. 

CHAPTER IL 
Micky fell flat on his back with affi-ight, and there he lay 
for some time, wondering whether he was dead, and hoping 
if he were so, that the troopers would soon be up to bury 
him dacintly, and to catch the murtherin thief who had shot 
him. Bye and bye he began to feel his head for bullet-holes, 
then his body and legs ; but finding no wounds or fractures, 
he by degrees felt assured that he was not kilt at all ; but 
that he was Micky Mahoney still, with his skin as sound as 
a pair of new saddle-bags, and his swag twice as heavy, and 
thrice as valuable as it was when he left the station in the 
morning. 

" Och philleloo !" shouted Micky, jumping up and danc- 
ing a little corroborree round the bushranger's bundle. " This 
is a whacking day's work to begin wid and no mishtake. 
There's the work of twelve month's wages in that fellow's 
swag, anyhow, an it's all mine, as honest as if I'd bought it 
an paid ready money for it, every bit, for shure I arnt it wid 
me brains. Denis Whacduffy, its thrue for ye, that a man 
can make more by his wits thin by his work, for haven't I 
proved it this lucky day ? Sorra a bit av the diggins 'U I 
dig ; I'll set up shop and make a fortin ; thin I'll go back 
to owld Ireland and buy a whisky-still, a hogshead av tobaky, 
and a cart-load av pipes, and I'll spind the rist av me days 
in pace and quietness. Yes, that's jist what I'll do, an may 
be I'll git a wife too. Ha ! ha ! ha ! he ! he ! he ! whack 
row de dow !" roared Mick, while he capered about as nimbly 
as if a fiddler were sitting on the stump beside him, playing 
" Donnybrook Fair," or " St. Patrick's Day in the Morning." 
'' Och, I'm delighted, so I am ! Long life to yez, Doctor Dux ! 
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yer pill-box has done me more good uor all the physic Fve 
swallowed iver since I was a bald-headed babby. An this 
swag's mortal heavy too/' continued Mick, lifting it on his 
back, then throwing it off again, and dancing round it until 
he was almost out of breath. '^ Ho ! ho ! ho ! what a lark ! 
I wish Joe Griddle could see me jist now ; he'd grin like an 
owld monkey cracking a hot nut. Ha ! ha ! ha ! he ! he ! 
he ! Be dash'd if I ain't a lucky dog to-day." 

" Bail up there !" roared a terrible voice just then, close 
behind him, which stopped Micky's merriment in a moment ; 
and on turning round, with his face as pale as a white 
bollock's, he beheld the bushranger again, with a revolver 
in his hand. 

" Hilloa, old scurvy bones ! I've been watching your 
heathenish fandangoes from the tea-tree scrub just behind 
yon," said the thief, *' and now I mean to make you cat 
capers to quite another tune. You first spoil all my traps 
with your filthy kit, and then you have the impudence to 
lan^ at me, till you frighten my horse. Now I'll see how 
you laugh under my particular tickle." 
* " Arrah ! laugh did ye mane ? shure thin isn't it crying 
Fve bin, honey, till I'm nigh broken hearted f 

" Give me no more of your blarney," roared the bush- 
ranger. " Didn't I see you hopping about my swag, like a 
cannibal round his cookery T 

" Troth thin, you'd hop too, I'm thinking, sir," said Micky, 
" if ye'd git Saint Vitus's dance as bad as I have." 

" Oh, you've got that lively disorder too, have you ? You 
must be shocking bad ; but I'll see if I can cure you." 

" Thankee, sir," said Mick, trembling. " I shall always 
owe you somethin. You're a good gintleman, an I shall 
niver forget yez." 

" Shoulder the bundle," shouted the bushranger. 

" That's jist what I was goin to do sir, whin ye come back 
agin," said Micky, hoisting the bundle on his back. " Troth 
it's mighty heavy, so it is. I'm afeard your horse wouldn't ha 
run away from the troopers wid this load on his back, sir." 

" Now march along before me — double quick time," said 
the thief ; " and if you speak another word 111 blow your 
head off, so take warning." 

"Sorra anither worrd will I spake, sir, good or bad," 
whined Micky. " But pray don't hurt me head ; it aches 
awfrd jist now. Mine's a very bad head, so it is." 
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After a short march through the bush they came to a 
creek, the waters of which were running bank high, and 
foaming and bubbling as if they were boiUng hot. 

" Now," said the ruffian, " pitch those mangy swags into 
the creek ; they want washing." 

" I'd rayther carry em home an wash em wid soft soap if 
you plaze, sir," said poor Mick, trembling with terror. 

" Would you though 1" sneered the thief. " I'll save 
your soft soap. In with them. I can't bear the smell of 
them any longer." 

" Och hone ! pity a poor old cripple, and jist let me take 
out me pills. I'm gettin very bad agin, sir. Wud ye be 
ginerous enough to let me save me pills, yer honour." 

" No, not if they'd save you from scratching your hide 
off ; pitch them in, pills and all, or in you go yourself." As 
the ruffian thundered out this alternative he fired off another 
shot, which blew the top of Micky's hat to tatters. 

" Ow, ow, ow ! murther 1" groaned Micky. " There they 
go, sir, there they go ;" and away went the swags, rolling 
over and over in the turbid waters of the creek. 

" Now, off with your coat, waistcoat, and boots," shouted 
the bushranger, cocking his pistol again. 

" I will, I will, sir ! Och, mercy, don't slaughter me out- 
right, as well as frighten me to death ! Pray don't, sir," 
shrieked Micky, hurriedly disrobing himself as directed. 

" Pitch your dirty duds into the creek," roared the bush- 
ranger. " They want washing too." 

With a yeU of anguish Micky obeyed ; and away floated 
his garments, while his boots sank at once, like water-logged 
colliers. 

" Now you can dance as long as you like, Mr. Paddy- 
whack, and the more you caper the less likely you are to 
catch cold. Think yourself lucky you've got a whole skin 
to dance in. You are the most troublesome customer I 
ever traded with ; and mark me, if I meet with you again, 
I'll bore a hole through you, as shure as my name isn't 
Dick Turpin ;" saying which, the ruffian rode away through 
the bush, and left Micky to his soUtary meditations. 

" Well, well ! this is a suparior situation for a poor crater 
bothered wid rheumatiz, and no mishtake," muttered Micky, 
after he had somewhat recovered from the effects of the 
terror which the foregoing incidents had naturally caused 
bim. " Here I am — bedash'd if I know where — but I'm 
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here sbure"enougli, half-naked, half-mitrdered, and frightened 
to death, in the bargain. Dear knows what I'll do at all at 
all, for I'm afeard me sinces are clane gone, as well as me 
swag. Well, well ! I've heered tell of revarses av fortin, 
but I never seed any afore, cos I never had any fortin till 
to-day, an shure it's turned out misfortin afther all. Ugh ! 
what for did I lave the station, where I could get all I 
wanted to make meself comfortable, and put by a dacint 
little bit av money every year for a rainy day — as the say- 
ing is — ^if I had a mind ? What a donkey I was to thiii 
of going to the diggings. My own gumption might ha 
told me, that an owld crawler like me ud do no good there ; 
and mayhap, have me toes trodden off by gettin in the way 
av the hapes av great busy feUows who are diggin and 
delving and staring their eyes out in search for big nuggets, 
and some av them as savage as sharks bekase they can't 
find any. Joe Griddle, you were right me bhoy ! an I wish 
I'd a tuk yer advice. Denis Whackduffy, you're a blatherin 
guflfy, and maybe, ye're a rogue to boot. Ye may say what 
you like about working wid yer wits, but it's my exparienced 
opinion that a man can make more by the honest work -of 
his hands than by schaming, anyhow, he'll get more pace 
an comfort through liis life. But it's no good me stoppin 
here, howlin over me troubles ; I'll get no pity out av these 
iron-bark trees. I'd betther find me way back agin to me 
owld berth as fast as I can crawl widout boots ; an then if 
any of these bush tigers catch me on another such a cruise 
as this, I'll give em lave to skin me out an out." 

Micky then began to retrace liis way towards the high 
road, stepping very carefully, for he was not accustomed to 
walking in the bush barefooted ; and many were the wishes 
— not very cordial ones — wliich he sent after the unmerciful 
thief, who had compelled liim to " drown his brogues, like 
a pair of bUnd puppies." He had not travelled far when 
he saw an old rusty, single-barrelled pistol lyiiig on the 
ground, and close beside it a long grey cloak wliich the 
bushranger had either dropped from his saddle-bags or 
thrown away as useless to him. 

" Hilloa, what's this thing f quoth Micky, as he picked 
up the- cloak and examined it with as much joy and amaze- 
ment as a wild Figian, who had just found a barber's poll 
in a bamboo brake. " It's big enough to kiver me an Joe 
Griddle together ; how-an-iver, I'll make it fit me soli ! an 
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it'll be handy to hide nie nakedness, though there ain't 
much heat in it." He then put it on, and gathered its folds 
closely about him, with a strip of stringy bark by way of a 

f'rdle. "An this concam may be handy too, in case 
shall mate any more bushrangers," continued Mick, pick- 
ing up the pistol, and peeping down the barrel with one 
eye to see if it were loaded. " Shure it wud be a con- 
vanient way of settlin all me sorrows if I was to put this 
pisthle into me mouth, and fire aisily down me throat. But 
it is not loaded, so I suppose it won't go off." 

The shades of evening were fast closing around when 
Mick regained the road ; but a full moon was rising, and 
the sky was clear and bright ; so onward he trudged in the 
direction of Joe Griddle's hut ; very often his clamorous 
appetite helped him to picture his old friend Joe, with his 
new friend Sandy McGrim and his dog, Nip, sitting down 
to their substantial suppers, and much he longed to be 
sitting with them. 

Micky had not travelled far, when on turning an abrupt 
angle of the road, he met a colporteur, carrying a valise ^in 
one hand and a bushman's outfit in the other. In a moment 
Micky conceived the idea of stealing the latter, and before 
his better judgment could influence him he had called upon 
the stranger to stand and deliver up his swag, under divers 
horrible pains and penalties. "Bail up, honey?" shouted 
Micky in as gruff* a voice as he could assume, at the same 
time flourishing his pistol about his head as if it were a 
shillelah. " Bail up I say, and hand up yer swag, or you'll 
catch it, an no mishtake." 

" You surely don't intend to rob me, friend ]" said the 
gentleman, in a tolerably composed tone of voice. " I fear 
you will not value the contents of my valise very much if I 
give it to you ; if you did you would not make this wicked 
demand." 

" Troth thin I've been robbed meself to-day of eviry 
haporth I have in the worrld," cried Mick ; " an shure you 
can't grumble if I just take a little trifle from yerself. I 
don't care what you've got in yer leather box, ye can kape 
that : but I want yor blankets an quart pot and yer vittles, 
for I'm gettin cowld and hungry, and savage to boot ; so 
hand up yer swag, misther, or by the piper I'll shoot off 
this pisthle, and blow ye into the middle av next Friday." 

" Well, you shall hove my bundle," said the traveller, 
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quietly. " Here it is ; but don't commit murder, there's a 
good /ellow. You bad better be careful too, with that 
pistol, or you may shoot yourself. I think it would be 
safer in my hands than in yours ; and you can have no 
farther use for it at present. Will you sell it T 

" Yes, honey ; I'll sell it chape as dirt, for I don't want 
it ; give me the price of a new pair of boots and the pishtle's 
yours so long as you live. It's a raal good un, I think, 
ony it's a Kttle bit rusty." 

The gentleman handed over some silver, and took the 
weapon ; then suddenly turning upon Micky, he said, in a 
firm tone, " Now, Mr. Buslu-anger, you bail up, and hand 
me back my blankets, and my money, or FU fire at you." 

" Ho ! ho ! ho ! blaze away, me bhoy !" said Mick, laugh- 
ing heartily ; " there isn't a tint av powther or shot in it, 
ho ! ho ! ho ! It's as innocent as the marrow-bone of a little 
sucking-pig, so it is." 

" That's it, is it ?" said the gentleman, smiUng good- 
naturedly ; " well, I thought at first sight of you that you 
were not a practised footpad, and that you didn't intend to 
shoot me, although you flourished your pistol so formidably. 
Now suppose we come to terms. You say you are hungry 
and tired ; so am I ; and I was just thinking of camping 
for the night when I met you ; shall we camp together, and 
share our provisions and bedding ? What do you say to 
that r 

" Wid all me heart," said Micky. " Give us yer hand, 
jewel ; long life to yez ! Here, take back yer money ; sorra 
a sixpence will I kape ; and ye may kape the pishtle too if 
you like, for I don't know how to use such tools as that, 
nor don't want to know nayther." 

Tliey turned off into the bush for a short distance ; and 
very soon a cheerful fire was blazing, and the quart pot was 
simmering over the embers. The gentleman then opened 
his bundle, and produced some tea and sugar, cold meat and 
damper, and helped his thankful guest to a plentiful share, 
also to a share of the boiling tea when it was prepared. 

" I always ask God's blessing on my meals before I begin 
to eat," said the traveller, lifting his hat reverently. Micky 
sighed, and lifted his hat too, while his neighbour uttered a 
few devotional sentences. 

" I allers used to say grace meself whin I was a bhoy," 
said Micky with another long sigh, and then he f^VLt^^^^ 
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upon the viands before him, and was apparently absorbed 
in his reflection until the repast was over. 

" Ho 1 ho ! ho !" laughed Micky, after he had been 
fumbling in his pocket for a minute or two. '* That mur- 
therin thief has jist lift me a pipe or two av tobaky afther 
all. If he'd only a known I'd got that morsel av comfort 
in me fob, he'd a made me pull off me breeches and pitch 
em into the creek, wid me other clothes, that he wud, the 
spalpeen, for he's got no more feelin nor a dead cow — ^not a 
bit. Bedad an it's lucky he didn't break me pipe wliin he 
blow'd me brains out, leastwise whin he blow'd the top of 
me old hat all to smithereens. Och, I thought I was sittled 
jist thin ; I'd have ' sowld my head for a peck av green 
peaches, so I wud." Micky then filled his pipe, and as he 
sat puffing away by the blazing fireside, he gave a detail of 
his day's adventures with an occasional allusion to parts of 
his previous history, wliile his companion sat and listened 
with deep interest. 

CHAPTER III. 

" What thumpin whacks an qracks a poor mortial catches 
during a day's tramp sometimes," said Micky, as he laid 
aside his pipe after he had finished his smoke, and the nar- 
ration of his day's mishaps at the same time. " This is a 
terrible worrld av tlirubble, Misther Mefriend," he added, 
after a short pause, and with a very grave air, which con- 
trasted strangely with the grotesque appearance of his tat- 
tered and long cloak, with its stringy-bark girdle, " a worrld 
of botheration an bad luck, sure enough ; an I've had my 
allowance av it if I niver git any more after this blessid 
night. Jist fancy, Misther Tliingummeebob " 

" My name is Hopewell," interrupted the traveller, mildly. 
*' Will you tell me your name, if you please T 

" I ax yer pardiii forty times, Mr. Hopewell ; my name's 
Micky Mahony, at yer sarvice. But I was going to say, I 
lift my home this lovely summer's momin wid a swag fit 
for a mimber of parlimint, an nineteen bran new suwerins 
in me midcine chest, for-bye a rispectable suit on me back, 
and a lovely pair av kangaroo cossacks on me feet, an here 
I sit to-night — savin yer presence — as poor as a blind beg- 
gar, wid nothin to cover me nakidness but this long, comical 
cloak, an me owld hat, which looks as if it had bin in a 
sassage machine. Blow'd if I iver heerd tell av the like run 
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av bad luck, niver since IVe bin on the frosty side av the 
Blue Mountains. It bates all my bush exparience out an out, 
so it does." 

" Yes ; you have certainly met with some strange disas- 
ters to-day, Mr. Mahony, but I must tell you, I think some 
of them were the results of your own improper conduct.. 
You coveted that thief s plunder, and to obtain it, you 
were untrutliful in many particulars. Although punish- 
ment does not always follow similar acts so soon as it has 
done in your case to-day, it is certain that, sooner or later, 
all acts of deceit, and falsehood receive their, due ; and you 
may depend upon it, my friend, that truthfulness at all times, 
and under all circumstances, is the only safe course you can 
adopt ; and whether you work with your hands or your 
head, honest work is the only work you can expect to pros- 
per. I am, however, far from thinking that this is the worst 
day in your history, after all, for I have hope concerning 
you, which I cannot explain just now. You are here, 
alive and weU, and you have been mercifully preserved 
from bodily injury ; you should thank God for that. You 
have had food enough for the day, and you have had 
strength given you to bear all your troubles : be thankful 
for that also. This day's trials are past, and you will not 
see them again ; so as you cannot remedy them by fretting 
over them, your wisest plan is to look hopefully to the 
future, while you strive to profit by your past mishaps." 

" Yes, sir," replied Micky ; " that's thrue for yez — ^what's 
done's done, and it's not a bit av good grumblin. If I was 
to howl for a fortnight it wouldn't rise my brogans from the 
bottom of the creek, nor sthop me swag from swimming 
out to sea ; so the best plan I can think av is not to think 
av them at all, but to hurry back to my owld berth as fast 
as I can, an earn money to buy another rig out, and thin 
afther I've got it, thry to take betther care av it. This day's 
disasters will help to make me more continted in time to 
come, an make me thry to kape a good berth when I've got 
one, an not be thryin me hand at things I don't know 
nothin about." 

" I see, you are a philosopher," said Mr. Hopewell, smiling. 

" Police officer ! not a bit av it, sir, nor niver was in my 
life ; I niver had the good luck to dhrop into sich an aisy 
billet. I've bin a shepherd more nor twenty years ; an afore 
that I tried me hand at almost ivery sort av bush wotk^ 
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barrin bushrangin, an I niver thried that game afore to- 
day ; nor 1*11 niver thry it agin naytbir, for it's a villainous 
trade, that's purty shure to lead to Jack Ketch's castle at 
last. I should jist like to tell all the bhoys in the bush my 
honest opinion av that cowardly way of getting a livin." 

" How many years have you been in this colony, Mr. Ma- 
hony f asked Mr. Hopewell. 

" Will ye be afther callin me Micky, sir, if ye plaze ? I'm 
downright scared when ye call me Misther Mahony, bekase 
it makes me think av me poor owld dad, who's dead an gone. 
Folks used to call him Misther Mahony on Sundays ; and 
well he desarved it too, poor sowl, for he was as honest a 
man as iver peeled a pratee, so he was. Well, sir, I've bin 
in this counthry two and thirty year come next March. Ye 
naydn't axe me who paid me passage out here ; it wasn't me 
poor owld dad though. I'd a free passage give me, by order 
of a lamed owld frind av mine at home, and Governor Dar- 
ling was recommended to take great care av me, an mind I 
didn't catch cowld by being out at night. Whin I got to 
Sydney, I was pressed to stay and help to build a large 
house of accommodation for other visitors like meself ; an 
there was a good lot in thim days — more's the pity. Afther 
a time a frind av the Governor's invited me to go into the 
bush wid him ; an I was glad enough to go, bekase the cats 
in Sydney used to throuble me a good deal. Faith an I 
soon found there were cats (wid nine tails) in the bush too ; 
but they didn't bother me quite so often as they did in Syd- 
ney. Well, sir, I've bin in the bush pritty nigh iver since ; 
and though I says it meself, there isn't a cove this side av 
the counthry as knows more nor I do about bush-work av 
all sorts, from shepherdin to shingle-splittin, an from plaitin 
cabbage-tree sinnet to makin whishky on the sly." 

" You must have been a very young man when you first 
came here, Micky," remarked Mr. Hopewell. 

" I was, sir ; an able young fella too ; as stlirong as a 
cart-horse. Troth I'm not very wake now for an old man, 
though I didn't allers take the best care av meself. Still an 
all, I've seen many fellers put under ground who were as 
able an as hearty as meself : be the same token, some av 
thim didn't come to their end tlirough fair play, worse luck. 
I've had no end av 'scapes from death afore to-day ; but Fm 
as hard to kill as a native-dog. Twice I was speared by the 
blacks ; onst I was nigh drownded in a flood, an another 
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time close up roasted in a bush-fire ; oust I was tossed by 
a wild bullock ; oust I was bitten by a shnake ; an oust I 
tried to hang meself wid me belt ; but the sthrap broke 
just as I wor giving my last kick." 

" Dear me !" exclaimed Mr. Hopewell, with a shudder ; 
" and had you died then where would you be now T 

" Dear Imows," said Micky ; " I niver thought much about 
it, sir. It would a bin a settler wid me, that's all I know. I 
shouldn't ha drawn any more rations, nor slops nayther, 
that's sartdn. But bless yer heart, sir, IVe know'd lots av 
poor craters who have killed themselves to get out av their 
misery ; an ye wouldn't wonder at it nayther, if ye know'd 
aU the misery they'd got to bear, in one shape or another, 
that you wouldn't. Troth, I could tell you yams as wud 
make all yer hair stand up as stiff as spike nails." 

" To get out of their misery, indeed !" exclaimed Mr. 
Hopewell, solemnly. " Micky, hear me, my friend, and 
pray remember what I say, for you told me just now, that 
you thought of shooting yourself to-day when you picked 
up that pistol. I fear that fatal sin is sadly frequent in the 
bush as well as in our cities. By such a frightful act a man 
certainly plunges into the gulf of eternal misery. Of all 
sins self-murder is the most horrible. It is utterly hopeless, 
for repentance is impossible. By such an act man rushes 
unbidden into the awful presence of his offended Maker. 
Oh, Micky ! be thankful that you were spared from such a 
terrible crime, and pray that you may be kept from another 
such attempt. But wUl you tell me why you were led to 
such a sad act T 

" I will, sir," said Micky ; " though when I tliink av it it 
makes me shiver an shake like a black-fellow on a frosty 
morning. Well, sir, it's many years agone : I'd had a long 
job splittin posts an rails, an puttin up stockyards, an other 
rough work, on a new station, far away backwards. My 
mate, Jem Wedges, an I, had a pritty good sum av money 
comin to us, an we wanted a bit av a spree, jist to knock 
some av it down ; so we goes to the Super one day, an axes 
him for an order for forty pounds, and thin away we goes 
straight to the grog-shop at Guzzleton, which was about 
five-and-twenty miles off. Whin we got there in course we 
handed our order to Misther Tapps, the landlord, and thin 
began knockin it down, like jolly bushmen allers does. We 
know'd old Tapp wud pritty soon tell us whin the otdaY\Na^ 
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all run out, so we didn't bother ourselves about nothin but 
dhnnkin an playin * all fours/ and singin a bit now an thin, 
av course. Our order lasted eight days, for there were not 
many fellers about the place at that time to help us knock 
it down quicker ; an it was rayther a dull time altogether, 
for we only had tliree little bits av fights — ^but niver a reglai* 
shindy at all. On the ninth momin Mr. Tapps sings out, — 

* Hilloa me hearties, yer order's all knocked into nothin, 
ivery liapeny, and thirty shillings to the new.' My mate 
was knocked down too ; he was very bad in his head ; I 
don't know whether it was from the bad rum, or from a 
crack he got wid the leg av a stool the night afore. Well, 
I kno'd it wor no good stoppin there any longer after old 
Tapps had tipped us the wink to be off, so I coaxed a quart 
av rum out av him on the new score, an away I goes to- 
wards the station agin, all alone ; for my mate couldn't 
walk at all, an I liadn't got sinse enough in me to sthop and 
look after him, so I lift him at the shanty, fast asleep and 
spacheless. Well, I reeled along about seven miles suckin 
out av the bottle ivery now and agin, till at last I tumbled 
down head over heels, and wint to sleep. When I awoke 
agin it was dark night, so I finished the rum in the bottle, 
an soon wint to sleep agin. The next momin whin I roused 
up I was as stiff as a skeleton, an awfully miserable soh ; 
I wud almost hav given me sowl for a gill av rum ; but 
there wasn't a tasthe in the bottle ; so I got up and hobbled 
along a little further towards home. Och ! what I suffered 
tlim ye couldn't picture if ye tried for a month ; nor I 
(wouldn't tell ye if I'd got twenty tongues. It frightens me 
to think av it. 

" By an bye I heerd a horrible noise behind me, an whin 
I looked round I seed the divil on a black horse ridin afther 
me as hard as he could gallop, an roaring Uke a tiger. Off 
I scampered through the bush, straight towards a runnin 
creek. Wliin I got to it I dashed down the steep bank and 
jumi^ed into the wather ; but it wasn't deep enough to 
smother me, so I groped through it to the other side. The 
divil followed me to the top of the creek, thin got off his 
horse, tied him to a sapHn, and looked at me wid his great 
big red-hot eyes, Uke doctor's door lamps; an he roared out, 

* Micky Mahony, I've got ye now, anyhow ; you can't git 
away frofn me, so yc naydn't thry.' He thin began to wade 
through, the creek to git at me ; wid tliat I pulls off me belt 
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and made one end fast round the limb av a tree, and put 
the other end round me neck ; but jist as I was turnin me- 
self off I seed me poor owld mother right afore me, which 
scared me worse still, for I know*d she wor dead long agone. 
I don't recollect anythin more, till I awoke lyin under the 
tree, wid the broken strap round my neck. How long I'd 
laid there, whether a day or a week, I never could tell ; 
but I was awful bad for many a day after that ; an the firsht 
bit ov news I heard, when I got back to the station, was 
that Jem Wedges wos dead an buried, poor fellow ! I niver 
tried to hang meself agin, nor I niver will if I kape me sinses. 
I allers think my poor owld mother hud somethin to do wid 
the breakin ov that strap ; an nobody 'ill make me think she 
hadn't. I was mighty sober for a long time after that 
sheavo ; still I wasn't meself at all, for a very little noise at 
night used to set me tremblin like an owld lady in a cellar 
fuU of rats." 

" Micky, that is indeed a dreadful tale," said Mr. Hope- 
well. " You were providentially saved from an awful doom, 
for which you should thank God with all your heart. Was 
your mother a good woman ?" 

"Indeed she was, sir," replied Micky, while the tears 
coursed down his rugged face. " She was a dear lovin owld 
sowl ; an shure enough she's gone to heaven. I can call to 
mind, as plain as if it were but a week agone, how plazed 
she wor whin she could coax me to go to church wid her, 
which wasn't very often, more shame for me. An how she 
wad pray be me bed after she thought I was fast asleep. 
Ah, many times I've heard her sighin' and sobbin, an 
prayin God to bless me, wicked haythin as I wor. I can 
remember, too, the prayer she tached me to say whin I wor 
a gossoon, not taller nor my shtick, an the hymns she used 
to sing — for she could sing like a bird, ay, sweeter nor all 
tjjie birds in the bush. Ah, poor sowl ! I'll never hear her 
darlin voice agin." 

" C^n you repeat one of the prayers your good old mo- 
ther taught you, Micky f asked Mr. Hopewell kindly. 

" I don't think I can, sir ; for somethin sticks in me 
throat, an nearly chokes me, wheniver I think ov anythin 
me mother tached me ; but I'll thry to say one, or a bit ov 
one, if it will plaze yez, sir." Poor Micky thus began to re- 
peat a simple little form of prayer ; but before he had uttered 
three sentences, he burst into an immoderate fit of weei^itv^^ 
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and sobbed as if bis heart would burst. " Och, mercy, 
mercy ! I can't spake it if I was to be killed outright. I 
havn't said that prayer for nigh forty years. Och me dar- 
lint owld mother ! it smashes me intirely to think on yez, 
so it does ; an I'm feard I broke your tinder lovin heart too,, 
wid my wickedness. Och hone ! och hone ! The darlint 
owld cratur ; I shall niver see her agin, niver, niver, niver !" 
Poor Micky then put liis head on his knees, and cried aloud ; 
while his prudent companion sat quietly by, until hia 
paroxysm of grief was over. 

" I am pleased to see these signs of affectionate remem- 
brance of your dear mother, Micky," said Mr. Hopewell, at 
length breaking a long silence. " But you need not sorrow ^ 
without hope, friend ; you may meet her again in Heaven, 
and share with her the joys of that happy home of rest and 
peace for ever." 

" Och, sir ! Ye don't know what a wicked wretch I've 
bin, or yez wouldn't be after saying that, I'm sartin. 
Whisht, sir, an I'll tell yez truthfully, as ye've bin sich a 
kind friend to me. I onst robbed a church, so I did, an 
that's what brought me to this counthry. You can't say 
I'll go to Heaven afther that, I'm thinkin." 

" Well, Micky, that is a very grievous sin ; but had you 
killed all the congregation belonging to the church, too — 
nay, had you committed ten thousand other crimes equally 
bad, if you truly repented of your sins, resolved to forsake 
them entirely, and humbly asked God for the sake of His 
Son Jesus Christ, to pardon you, God would surely forgive 
you freely, restore you to his favour, and* receive your soul 
to Heaven at last. Here is God's own word pledged to 
do it." 

Mr. Hopewell then opened his pocket Bible, and read a 
few encouraging passages therefrom, and afterwards briefly 
explained the simple plan of salvation through faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ while Micky sat by and listened, witt 
overflowing eyes and a tlirobbing heart. 

CHAPTER IV. 

" Yer'll be afther thinkin I'm as soft as a great big batter 
puddin, I'm afear'd, sir," said Micky, when he had succeeded 
in restraining his sobs and tears. " I haven't had such, a 
bout ov cryin for many long years before; though, dear 
knows, I've had throble enough to break me heart if it 
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wasn't too hard to break. IVe bin close up cut to pieces 
on the triangles; but sorra a tear did I drop at all. I 
howled an roared purty swately, to be shure, but that's no- 
thin ; a man can't help doin that, when his flesh is minced 
in that cannibal style, but they might hav cut me heart out 
ov me, before I would uv cried a single squeak, or shed a 
tear as big as a mosketer's eye ; that's a fact, sir. An yit, 
whin yez begin to talk to me, as gently as a woman, it makes 
me cry like a babby in long clothes. It's mighty queer, so 
it is, but be dash'd if I could help it — ^if ye clipped me ears 
ofl^ for it. I axe yer pardon, sir, for " 

" Don't mention it, my good friend," said Mr. Hopewell 
smiling. "I am delighted to see it; and there are other 
eyes too, that we cannot see, which are rejoicing over your 
tears. Look up Micky, and ask God to give you pardon, 
and peace, and He will surely answer you ; for He has said 
in this Holy Book — which I have just read to you, * Ask 
and ye shall receive.' Ask then, just as you used to ask 
your kind old mother to give you bread, when you were a 
hungry boy. You always believed that she would give it 
to you, did you not f 

" Troth I did, sir," said Micky, with earnestness. " She 
niver said nay to anythin I axed her for, poor soul ; barrin 
it wor something that she know'd wouldn't do me no 
good." 

" Just so," said Mr. Hopewell, " and your Father who is 
in Heaven will not reftise you anything that you ask Him 
for, if He sees that it is needful, or that it will not be hurt- 
ful to you ; for He has promised to * withhold no good thing 
from them that walk uprightly.' Ask God to forgive you 
all your sins, and give you grace to walk uprightly, in time 
to come, to help you to love Him, and to strive to serve 
Him. Jesus Christ died to atone for your sins and mine, 
and for tlie sins of the whole world. * Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and tliQU slialt be saved.' These words are 
written in this Book. Kneel down, Micky, and I'll pray for 
you, and you pray too. Pray with all your heart." 

They Imelt, and Mr. Hopewell offered up a short, appro- 
priate prayer to God, and at its conclusion Micky said Amen, 
in a tone which plainly evidenced that it was sincere. 

For some time after they arose from their knees they sat 
without speaking, each one being absorbed in his own re- 
flections. At length the silence was broken by Micky^ who 
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had Tesmned his roofless hat, and was preparing to relict 
his pipe. 

" I*ve bin thinldn, sir, while I was fillin me pipe, that if 
I could be sartain I'd go to heaven and see me dear owld 
mother, when I die, I*d be happier than if I*d got the whole 
world foil of tobaky." 

" Well, Micky," said Mr. Hopewell, with a smile, " and 
what prevents your being certam of going to heaven) 
Search the Scriptures, and you will there find your title, as 
clear as the light of heaven itself. You say you believe tiiat 
the Bible is the word of Grod." 

'^I do that, sir, most cartinly, for me darlint mother 
teached me to believe that as soon as I could spake ; an she, 
poor dear ould sowl, believed every word of it, and so did 
me fayther too. They used to say it wor the greatest help 
they'd got in life. Whatever mishaps befel them, they'd go 
to that book, an they allers said they found comfit and 
direction there." 

" So have milHons of poor heart^weary persons beside 
them, and so may you, Micky," said Mr. Hopewell. " If you 
take God's word and read it carefolly, you will find plain 
direction in every difficulty, and comfort under every trial 
of life. You may learn the way to live happily, to die peace- 
folly, and after deatli to share everlasting happiness in heaven. 
There is not a poor shepherd in the bush, who is able to 
read; but may find his title to those blessings, by * searching 
the Scriptures.' What books have you got at home ?" 

" Sorra a book have I got at home at all, sir," said Micky ; 
" an barrin a pair ov ould boots, an me poor dog Nip, I 
haven't a haporth in me hut belongin to me name. Joe 
Griddle has got the * Newgate Calender,' an the ' Mysteries 
of LonSon,' the * Bottle Imp,' the ' Black Dwarf,' an a few 
other story books ov that sort ; forbye a * Joe Miller,' an a 
fortune tellin book ; that's all Joe's libery." 

" Have you not a Bible in your hut, Micky ?" 

" No, sir, nor niver have had, iver since I've been in the 
bush ; but it will not be long afore I git one afther this, if 
I have to travel a hundred miles to buy it ; I'll get one 
pretty quick whatever I pay for it." 

" Dear, dear me !" apostrophised Mr. Hopewell. " There 
is certainly great need for the * Bush Mission,' and I trust 
it will be supported. Have you not divine service, of some 
iind, on your station on Sundavs, Micky?" 
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" Sometimes we have, sir, at the head station," replied 
Micky, '^ a minister calls there now an agin ; an then all the 
men as likes to go are axed into the house ; or if its shearin 
time, they muster in the wool shed. But at most of the 
out-stations there is no Sunday to be seen, — Sunday and 
Saturday are all alike there ; an we don't know no difference, 
bekase some of us have lost count of the days intirely. Fve 
often thought the masthers an supers might take jist a trifle 
ov care about their men's manners, an it wud be all the 
better for iverybody. Most ov em take a mortial sight ov 
pains about the breed ov their sheep ; iu'trainin their kan- 
garoo dogs, or breakin in their saddle horses ; but sorra a 
bit do they care for the sowls of their servants, and not much 
for their bodies ayther, forbye kapin them in workin trim." 

" Stay, my friend," said Mr. Hopewell, gently. " It would 
be unfair to say that such selfishness is general ; for I have 
met with several squatters, and superintendents, who have 
a kind regard for the welfare of their servants ; for their 
bodies and souls too." 

" Have you so, sir f replied Micky. " Troth then I'm 
glad enough to hear that same ; still-an-all, I haven't had 
the good luck to fall in wid the like, all the time I've bin in 
the bush. I will spake me own exparience, an its ivery 
worrd thrue. Nayther masther nor mishtress, nor super, 
nor any body else belongin to em, iver said a single worrd 
to me about me sowl, if they thought I'd got one at all. 
I've niver heerd so much of the Scripture (so that I could 
understand it, I mane), as yez have tould me this blessed 
night, niver since I wer bom into the worrld ; an that's a 
fact, sir. I niver knowed that I could git forgiveness fix)m 
Grod for robbin that church, and for doing no end ov wicked 
things beside. I'd have bin afraid to ax for it. If I'd a 
knoVd as much as that I should huv jumped for joy hun- 
dreds ov times, when I've been wretched enough to hang 
meself, wid the remembrance ov me blagger'd tricks, soh. 
I allers thought I was damn'd, for sartain ; an that it wor 
no good frettin about what couldn't be cured at all. * Och ! 
happy go lucky : I'll live till I die !' I used to shout, when 
I was half drunk, an then I used to say the divil was me 
best friend, bekase I'd heerd tell that he firsht invinted rum. 
But, forbye all me blather an bounce, and toe haythenish 
schaymes for drivin away ugly thoughts ov me past wicked 
life, I used to feel as miserable as a murtherer soTSkfe^KSjasa* \ 
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an many's the time I Ve wished meself a bullock, or a bandi- 
coot, or anythin else that I know'd had nothin at all to do 
wid any other worrld, but this one. Och musha musha ! 
many's the melancholy day IVe spent in the bush, sittin 
under a gum tree, thinkin upon nothin but me own miseries ; 
while me sheep have been bitin away at their green feed, 
or jumpin with joy, like young wallabies, till IVe felt quite 
savage that I wasn't a sheep too. But, praise Grod," added 
Micky, while his face brightened up lie the moon, which 
was just emerging from a dark cloud, " I feel forty times 
better already. I'm downright glad IVe seen yez to-night, 
sir, so I am ; an I mane tO' turn over a new leaf intirely, 
with the help ov Grod. I know lots ov poor fellows in the 
bush who are terribly unaisy in their minds whinever they 
think about death ; they wud be plazed enough to know what 
ye've bin telling me to-night, sir ; that they had a chance of 
being forgiven for all their thievish tricks, an in sich a 
beautiful, aisy way too. Gorra ! I wish I could rin an tell 
em all, just now, so I do." 

" That is a very proper spirit, Micky, and I trust you'll 
encourage it all you can," said Mr- Hopewell ; " I also 
strongly feel for those poor men in the bush who are far 
away from any religious and social means of instruction ; 
and I heartily wish I could see more done to improve their 
condition. I should like to see more efforts used by influen- 
tial residents and employers in the bush. It is sad indeed 
to be obliged to believe that some settlers care more for the 
improvement of their cattle, or the condition of their crops, 
than they do for the moral culture of their servants or their 
tenantry. I think, however, that few would be so careless 
of their duties, if they but reflected on their positive moral 
responsibihties with regard to those who are dependent upon 
them ; and also upon the easy way in which they might add 
to the comfort and happiness of those who serve them, by 
furnishing every station, out-station, or hamlet, with a small 
collection of books ; and by occasionally speaking to such of 
their servants, or others, who are, perhaps, as ignorant of 
the Gospel plan of salvation, as you were, Micky, a few hours 
ago. I think, also, that it could be easily shown that the 
social comfort and security of our rural communities (apart 
from higher considerations), would be increased, if all those 
persons who have tlie time to spare, and the talent requisite 
for the work, were to assist in estabhshing Sunday schools 
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(where there are none) for the religious instruction of the 
many poor children who, alas ! I fear, are now growing up 
in ignorance of their important duties to their Maker and 
to their fellow-creatures. The grounds of ecorurmy might 
also be urged in favour of religious teaching, for it is terribly 
probable that some of those spirited boys, who are now 
allowed to run as wild and untaught as the aborigines, will, 
by and by, follow the sad example of those misguided youths 
who, some little time since, filled certain parts of the bush 
with excitement and alarm, causing much pecuniary Iobs, 
and in some instances loss of life, to unfortunate individuals, 
and an enormous drain upon the public funds. 

" But it's getting late, Micky," said Mr. Hopewell, looking 
at his watch, and rising from his lowly seat. " I think we 
had better prepare for rest. You take one blanket, and I'll 
take the other." 

" Not a bit ov it, sir, axing yer pardon," exclaimed Micky, 
"111 not take yer blanket, ye'll be catching cowld. I'd 
rayther sit by the fire all night, an injoy meself ; for Fve 
got plinty ov plisant thoughts to think about jist now, so I 
nave. I'm as happy as a bhoy that's jist found a honey pot." 

With much difficulty Mr. Hopewell at length prevailed 
upon Micky to take one of the blankets ; and, after replen- 
ishing the fire, they prepared for their repose. 

" Can you sing, Micky T asked Mr. Hopewell, as he rolled 
his blanket around him. 

" Yes, sir, a little bit," said Micky. " I can sing * Rory 
CMore,' an * Groves ov Blarney,' an — ^" 

" No, no, I don't mean that sort of music," interrupted 
Mr. Hopewell, with a smile, "though I don't object to 
harmless songs occasionally. Can you sing hymns, or 
psalms T 

" Not a bit, sir," said Mick, with a sigh. " I don't know 
half a one. I've clane forgot all I know'd years agone." 

" I am sorry for that," said Mr. Hopewell. " You must 
try and leam some. Singing praises to God often helps to 
cheer me on my weary way through the bush, and makes 
the time fly lightly and pleasantly." He then sang, " Praise 
God, from whom all blessings flow" in a clear, ringing voice, 
which seemed to awaken a hundred echoes among the giant 
forest-trees around ; then, wishing Micky " Good night," he 
lay down before the fire and was soon fast asleep. 

Just as the sun was rising in the mormx\^, tVvfc"^ ^«tft 
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awakened by the loud cachinations of those well-known 
punctual bush bu'ds commonly called " the settlers' clocks ;" 
and after a short devotional exercise, a bath in a neighbour- 
ing lagoon, and a hearty breakfast, they prepared to go on 
their separate journeys. 

"Now Micky, my friend," said Mr. Hopewell, opening 
liis valise, and producing two books (a pocket Bible, and a 
small illustrated edition of Bunyan's " Pilgrim's Progress,") 
" I trust you will not forget my advice to you last night. 
Take these books as keepsakes, to remind you of our meet- 
ing in the bush. Study that Bible, and pray to Grod to help 
you to understand it. Keep your eye of faith steadily fixed 
on Christ, who is * the way, the truth, and the life ;' and by- 
and-bye, when we have]- done with this world, and all its 
anxieties, we shall surely meet again in that eternal home 
of rest, joy, and peace, where pains and sorrow are un* 
known, and where thieves cannot molest us. Give me your 
hand, Micky ; farewell ! may God bless you ! farewell !" 

Poor Micky was completely overwhelmed. He could not 
speak a word, but after wringing his kind Mend's hand 
aifectionately, he sat [down, placed his head on his knees, 
and sobbed like a child. 

CHAPTER V. 

" That's a raal jintleman, God bless him !" exclaimed 
Micky, after he had in some degree recovered from the 
emotion which had overcome him on the departure of his 
kind friend Mr. Hopewell. *' A raal, out-and-out jintleman, 
every bit ov him ; an I'll niver forgit him, so long as I've 
got sinse enough in me to think of anythin at all. An 
sure I'll take his advice, an maybe this 'U turn out the 
luckiest cruize I iver took in me life. I feel a mortial sight 
aisier in me mind than I iver felt since I crossed over the 
sea from owld Ireland. Troth, an I don't think I iver felt 
so plazed, like, even in that same darhnt little green isle, 
which bates the other green isles in the world, all to pebbles 
an brick-dust. Me heart feels rale glad, so it does ; an I 
could hop about wid delight — ^if I'd got me boots on — ^an if 
it wasn't for the sorrow I feel at partin wid me bist frind : 
I'm afear'd I shall niver see the dear cratur any more. Oh, 
yis, I shall, though ; I'm forgettin what he tould me already. 
Yes, I shall see him agin in heaven, so I shall ; an wid 
the help ov God I mane to get there, soli. I know the 
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way there now, an that's worth more nor all the other 
knowledge I iver had in me head, iyer since I owned a head 
at all; be the same token — ^I believe a head isn*t worth 
ownin, if it hasn't got that same knowledge in it." 

Micky then arose from his seat on the ground, picked up 
the old pistol which was lying near, and put it into the 
pocket of his cloak, remarking, as he did so, that he might 
swop it for a pair of new boots, or a new hat. He then tied 
his books carefully up in his neckerchief, and with his pre- 
cious little bundle in one hand, and his shillelah in the other, 
be resumed his journey homewards. 

He trudged along for several hours, pleasingly engaged 
with his reflections on the last night's conversation with his 
kind instructor, and occasionally expressing his grateful 
feelings in loud exclamations, and pithy encomiums, on the 
" Grood frind who had helped to make him feel as happy as 
a parson." As the sun rose higher in the cloudless sky, its 
fierce beams began to attack poor Micky's head through its 
dilapidated covering ; and, withal, being rather footsore and 
weary, he seate^d himself, about noon, at the foot of a large 
tree to rest, and at the same time opened his little bundle 
to gaze again at the treasures therein, which he was so 
proud of possessing. He had sat for some time pondering 
over the passages in his Bible, which Mr. Hopewell had 
specially directed Mm to study, and was unconscious of the 
proximity of any human being, until he heard a shuffling 
noise close to liim, and on looking round, saw a stout old 
man, genteelly dressed, lying in the road, and his horse gal- 
loping away through the bush. Micky immediately arose 
and ran to the assistance of the fallen man, when his ears 
were assailed with a volley of oaths and curses. 

" What do you mean by squatting your ugly carcase right 
in the road, to frighten people's horses, and break their 
necks, you blundering baboon," roared the old man, with 
another torrent of oaths, and at the same time rising, and 
rubbing his left hip and elbow. 

"I'm mortially sorry," said Micky, in a commiserating 
tone ; " very sorry indeed, but I hope ye haven't hurt your- 
self." 

" Hold your tongue,, you thief, or I'll kick your ribs into 
bone dust," howled the old man, foaming with rage. 

" It's weU for yer own ribs, and yer cobbera too, that 
I've lamed better maimers since yesterday momin," sadd 
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Micky, firmly, " or I should be afther giving ye a tashte ov 
me sthick, for callin me them ugly names : I should so. 
I was just sittin down imder that tree, wishin no hann to 
nobody, an not thinkin a bit about your comin up — ^harf 
drunk — on a shyin horse. Sony enugh I am that ye got 
upset ; how an ever, if ye'U just sit down for a bit, like a 
raysonable man, I'll go an thry to track yer horse, an bring 
Tiiim back to yez. Yez can take care ov me books while I'm 
gone, and if ye'll study that beautiful sarmont which I was 
a reading when you came up, it '11 do yer good, I'm thinkin. 
It widl tache yez to * swear not all,' an a hape ov other 
things that you ought to lam, unless yer want to be mise- 
rable all yer life, and afther yer dead too." Micky then 
handed his books to the old man, and started after the run- 
away horse as fast as he could limp. It proved a much 
more dijficult and tedious job, however, than he had cal- 
culated upon. He was two hours on the tracks before he 
could sight the horse, and two hours more elapsed before he 
could catch the timid brute. (He had picked up the saddle- 
bags lying in the bush, but did not examine their contents). 
Weary work it was, too, and the blood was trickling from 
Micky's naked feet when he moimted into the saddle, and 
made the best of liis way back to the spot where he had 
left the infuriate swearer ; but when he got there, to his 
great dismay, the old man was gone and the books too. 

Poor Micky was well nigh distracted at this fresh mis- 
hap. To lose his books so soon after receiving them " as 
keepsakes," was more than he could calmly think of. In 
utter uncertainty of the direction the old man had taken, 
he continued to ride up and down the immediate spot, 
cooeying and shouting at the top of his voice, while his 
long grey cloak was fluttering in the breeze. Presently he 
observed, on a rocky ridge a short distance from him, two 
gentlemen on horseback, apparently watcliing his proceed- 
ings. In a moment his horse's head was turned, and he was 
galloping in the direction of the strangers. 

" Ye haven't seen anything ov an ould gintleman, have 
ye ?" asked Micky, in an excited, hurried manner. 

"What old gentleman?" asked the strangers, eyeing 
Micky very closely, and with evident symptoms of distrust 
and trepidation. 

"A fat ould gintleman, shure, all over dust, wid a red 
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face, an a bald head, sitting under a turpentine-tree, reading 
a Bible." 

The strangers smiled, and whispered together for a minute, 
then one of them asked Micky what he wanted with the old 
gentleman. 

" Why, I want to give him his horse, and git back me 
Bible and Pilgrim's Progress ; that's what I want vdd him. 
I don't know where he's gone, an I don't know what I'll do 
at all, no more nor a fellar wid a wooden head. I want 
me property ; I don't want his horse, no more nor I want 
an ould catsmeat cart. Och, bother ! where's he got to, I 
wonder 1 I want me property, so I do." 

" What property do you want ?" asked one of the strangers. 

" Why, I tould you what property jist a minute agone, 
didn't I ?" replied Micky, hastily. " An shure it's property 
worth all the sheep an cattle in the colony, soh, — aye, an all 
the goold nuggets intil the bargain." 

" Come along with us, and we will take you to the old man's 
house," said one of the strangers, after a little more private 
conference with liis companion. " You must ride fast, my 
man ; but keep a few rods away from us, do you hear ?" 

" I hear, yer honours," said Micky ; " I'll follow yer like a 
red-hot cannon-ball. Hurry now, jintlemen, if yer plaze; 
ride as if yez was huntin kangaroos, an good luck to yez." 

Away they rode at a hand-gallop, up hill and down hill, 
through the bush, and across the plains, for many miles. 
At length, just as it was getting dark, they arrived at a 
sheep station. The strangers cooeyed, when a hairy-faced 
man made his appearance, and on receiving some hurried 
instructions from one of the gentlemen, he ran off towards 
some huts a short distance away. In about five minutes he 
returned, in company of five or six other men, who sur- 
rounded Micky, and before he had time to surmise what 
they were going to do, they seized and pulled him from his 
horse, pinioned his arms behind him, tied his legs, and car- 
ried him into a large wool-shed, where they threw him upon 
a heap of sheepskins. 

" Murther ! murther ! robbery !" shouted Micky, with all 
his might. " Bad cess to yez ! what on airth are ye afther 
traitin a poor crater in tliis cannibal style for^ Wliat 
harrm have I done to any ov yez, that you want to kill me 
in this cowardly way 1 Och ! rob me if ye like — ov course 
you'U do that pretty quick, an faix ye won't have much to 
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share betwixt yez, when yeVe done it ; strip me stark naked 
if yer a mind to, but spare me life, good luck to ye — ^me 
owld carcase isn't worth a dead parrot to any of yez." 

" Where's Hopping Sam T asked one of the gentlemen. 
" Oh, here he is. Sam, mount the bay mare, and gallop to 
Grallipot Station ; ask Dr. Strapping if he can ride over the 
first thing in the morning to see this poor fellow. K the 
doctor can't come, ask him what we shall do with the 
patient." 

" Is he clean cranky, do you think, sir T asked Sam as he 
prepared to mount the mare's back. 

" Clean cranky, eh ! why, he's raving mad," replied the 
gentleman. " When we found him, he was riding about 
the bush, looking for an old man reading his Bible." 

" It's a clear case, sir, I'm afraid," said Sam, with a shrug, 
and a shake of his head ; then, putting spurs to the mare, 
he galloped out of sight in a few minutes. 

In the meantime, the entire population of the station, 
young and old, had assembled in the wool-shed, to gaze at 
Micky, who was lying on the sheep-skins, sometimes whining 
about the loss of his Bible and Pilgrim's Progress, — some- 
times demanding what for they sarved him in that cruel 
cowardly way. Why they tied his legs and arms Hke a fat 
pig going to market ; and now and then entering into de- 
tached portions of his recent adventures \ commenting upon 
the same, in his characteristic style. To the whole of his 
remarks, inquiries, arguments, or entreaties, his adult 
audience merely laughed ; while the swarm of juveniles posi- 
tively howled with delight, at the comical sayings of the 
" cranky man." 

" Troth an is it cranky ye tliink I am ?" asked Micky, as 
the true cause of his incarceration suddenly dawned upon 
his mind. " Och blathereens ! What nixt 1 ho, ho, ho ! Be 
dash'd if I could help larfin at that notion, if a dray wheel 
was on my toes. Cranky, eh ! — ho, ho, ho ! Hear me spake 
raysonable, friends. It's a mistake altogether, as thrue as 
me name's Micky Mahony. I'm no more cranky nor the 
masther there, and maybe not nigh so much. It's this ould 
coat as spoils the look uv me, and me ragged hat beside. 
But me brogans are drownded, and me swag's gone to sea, 
an I shall niver see them no more ; so I can't wear me beat 
clothes. Arrah, niver mind, I'm as rich as a king's son, 
aStev all, so I am. Jest let me loose, honies ! if yez plaze, 
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an 1*11 show yez I am as sane as the 'tomey-jineral. 1*11 
forgive yez all, for all ye*ve done to me, if ye'U only let me 
loose, an let me go and look afther me property." 

" Ha, ha, ha !" laughed the obdurate assembly, which so 
aroused poor Micky's outraged feelings that he poured out 
a cataract of threats, of legal penalties, which he would visit 
upon the heads of them all, when he regained his liberty, 
and finally he began to make strenuous efforts to disengage 
himself from the fastenings on his hands and legs; but to 
no purpose, for the green hide with which he was bound 
was too strong to be broken by him. 

About midnight Hopping Sam returned on the bay mare, 
with a message from Dr. Strapping that he would be over 
early the next morning, and in the interim, if the patient 
got worse, they were to shave his head, and keep wet cloths 
upon it, and give him a little sedative medicine. 

Micky was in the midst of a vehement declamation against 
cowardice and cold-blooded murther, when Sam returned ; 
so, after a short consultation, it was agreed to shave his 
, head at once, as he was decidedly worse. Micky's emphatic 
protestations against their proceedings were utterly disre- 
garded, while his resistance was overruled by the main 
strength of numbers, and in about half-an-hour his long 
grizzly beard, his shaggy locks, and his bushy whiskers, were 
lying on the dungheap, and his face and head were as bald 
as a bladder of putty. A wet cloth was then wrapped about 
his head, and a couple of shepherds, armed with pokers, 
were left to keep watch over him till morning. 

Soon after daylight the doctor arrived at the station. I 
need not enter into particulars of what took place then ; but 
merely state that Micky was speedily released from durance, 
and was overloaded with apologies from the gentlemen who 
had, unwittingly, been the cause of his new mishaps. Micky 
listened gravely to all they had to say, but declined their 
invitation to stay at the station until his hair grew to a 
becoming length ; and also declined every other offer they 
made to him, but the offer of a breakfast ; and not feeling 
very comfortable in a place where he was conscious that 
he was a laughing-stock for the whole community, he as 
soon as possible mounted his horse, taking with him the 
saddle-ba^, and then took the shortest course across the 
bush to his old station. 

The sun was just setting when he came up to Joe Griddle's 
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hut; and, in order to give liis friend a sudden surprise, 
Micky fastened his horse to a tree some distance off, then 
crept stealthily up to the hut and peeped through a crack 
in the slabs. There was Joe, presiding over the long-handled 
fryingpan, which was full of beefsteaks and onions, the 
steaming savour of which was most stimulating to Micky's 
hungry senses. 

" Ha, ha, ha !" chuckled Micky. " How plazed the jolly 
ould sowl '11 be to see me, to be shure 1 An there's poor 
Nip, too, sittin beside the Jcettle ; may be he's thinkin about 
me this very mmute. Ha, ha, ha ! he'll be fit to devour me 
wid delight, so he will. I'll jist creep in an astonish 'em 
both." Micky then stole into the hut, unseen by either Joe 
or the dog, and seated himself on liis old bedstead in the 
corner. There he sat for a few minutes, dehghtfully antici- 
pating Joe's surprise, and liis friendly greeting. Presently 
Joe iffted the fryingpan off the fire, and was about to turn 
its contents into a tin dish on the table, when he caught 
sight of Micky sitting in the comer, with his bald face and 
head, and his long wizard-looking grey cloak. 

" Hoo ! hoo ! hoo ! Goblins !" roared Joe Griddle, drop- 
ping the fryingpan, and rushing out of the hut in terror, 
which was increased tenfold by Micky's rising and holding 
out his arms in the futile attempt to stop him, while Nip 
tucked in his tail and ran away, howling as if he had all 
the hot onions on his back. 

Micky ran out of the hut, and called as loudly as he could, 
Joe, Joe Griddle, nie jewel ! and Nip, Nip, Nip ! but neither 
of them regarded his call, nor stopped to look beliind them, 
away they ran into the bush, as fast as their legs could carr}" 
them; Joe Griddle shouting for Sandy M*Grim, and Nip 
howling a dismal accompaniment, until the sound of their 
voices died away in the distant bush. 

Micky slowly returned to the hut, then gathered up a 
part of the late contents of the fryingpan, off the earthen 
Boor, and sat down to his solitary supper. 

CHAPTER VI. 
" Well, well ! dear knows I've had cracks enuf, the last 
two days, to kill a crocodile," muttered Micky, as he sat 
down on a log stool inside the chimney, after he had finished 
his supper ; " and it isn't the smallest bit ov me thruble 
i2aythir, to see me owld frinds runnin away from me, as if 
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I was a churchyard ghost. If iver any innocint crater was 
sarved worse nor me, in two days, I should jist like to see 
him, that's all. Tve bin robbed an murthered, an shaved, 
an straight-jacketed, till I'm got so ugly that all me frinds 
are scared outright ; an here I am, forsaken by all me kin, 
like a buck rat that's tumbled into a tar-but. Och, blarney ! 
what'll come nrxt, I wonder ] I naydn't frit much about 
what's coming, anyhow — nor yit about what's gone naythir ; 
I shall have strength given till me to beai- the next tlmible, 
whatever it may be. I feel that, shure enuf, an that's a 
blissed comfort, that I niver felt m this hut afore. I've had 
pirplexity in galores, since I left this tother morning, still 
an all, the pace I feel in me heart now, would help to make 
me smile if I met wid forty times as much. I'm not afeard 
of thruble, not a bit. But, ah, Musha ! I wisht I'd got 
me books, so I do ; I could read sich a lot ov thim, now I'm 
all alone an quiet. I wonder where that owld bloke has 
gone to wid em 1 but I hope he'll be readin em till I git em 
agin, an they'll do him good, soli ; for he was a terrible owld 
Turk to swear. Well, plase God, I'll git up in the momin 
an ride his horse till I find him, if he's in this part ov the 
worrld at all. Be the same token, I must go an look afther 
the poor baste ; for he'll not like to be standin gnawin a 
gum saplin all night. I'm forgettin him clane, for I'm not 
used to the convanience of a horse to ride ; I think I'm 
the firsht ov me family that iver sat in a raal pigskin 
saddle." 

Accordingly, Micky went out, took off the saddle and 
saddle-bags, and after rubbing down his horse, led him away 
to a waterhole to drink ; then tethered him on a nice fresh 
piece of feed, and slowly returned towards the hut. As he 
approached it, he heard voices inside, and, to his great joy, 
beheld tlurough the open window Joe Griddle and Sawney 
M*Grim, apparently holding a consultation. Fearful of again 
frightening Joe, Micky paused awhile, and as he did so he 
overheard part of the conversation. 

" I dinna believe a word aboot ghaists," said Sawney 
M*Grim, in a positive tone. " There are bogles and kelpies 
in Scotland as plenty as thistles ; but I never heerd tell o' 
ony o' them crossing the ocean to this unco hot coontry — 
they're nae sich fules. It wasna a gliaist at all ye seed, Joe ; 
it was a muckle thief, that's my fancy ; and ye should have 
knocket him doon with your frying-pan. Hoot mon ; ye've 
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nae mair pluck than an auld wife, not you. K ye saw a 
wallaby or a white coo in the bush on a dark night, ye'd rin 
daft wi' frigcht, and ca' it a ghaist or a bogle. It wasna 
Micky Mahony's ghaist ye seed at all, I tell yer, ye great 
gowk, so dinna fash me wi* yer hobgoblin stories ; an if it 
was, it wadna harm ye, nae mair thon a moonbeem, or a 
whiff o* smoke fra a cutty pipe." 

" Be Jabei*s, ye're right, Sawney !" shouted Micky, spring- 
ing forward into the hut, with his right hand extended to 
greet him ; " an suppose I was a ghost wid iron claws, I 
wouldn't scratch a " 

But neither Sawney nor Joe stopped to hear the conclu- 
«ion of Micky's animated address. Away they both scam- 
pered out by the back door, faster than if the hut were on 
fire, closely followed by Nip, and despite Micky's loud shouts 
and cries, in his earnest endeavours to recal them, they 
bolted through the bush like wild cattle, and Micky saw 
them no more. After enjoying a smoke by the fireside, and 
an hour's quiet meditation, he turned into Joe Griddle's bed. 

In the morning, before simrise, Micky got up, and after 
praying a few words on his knees, he put the kettle over the 
fire, then went out and watered his horse, and returned to 
the hut to breakfast. When he had finished his meal, he 
saddled his horse and rode away, with the intention of find- 
ing the owner of the beast, and the possessor of his much 
prized books. He had provided himself with a little tea 
and sugar, some tobacco, and part of a damper, from Joe 
Griddle's stock ; also witli a blanket and a quart pot ; for 
he was of course uncertain how far he would have to traveL 
Away rode Micky at a jog-trot, for he knew that that was 
the best pace for a long journey ; and as he jogged along he 
tried to refresh his mind with the recollection of some of 
the important truths he had recently learnt. About the 
middle of the day he stopped, and tethered his horse, then 
made a fire, and put on his quart pot with a handfiil of tea 
in it. He was quietly enjoying liis reflections and his pipe, 
while the tea was brewing, when he was suddenly startled 
by the well-remembered cry, " Bail up there !" and on look- 
ing round he beheld two horsemen, well armed, within shot- 
range of him. Instantly Micky's hand was in his side pocket, 
and pulling out his pistol he flourished it in a most threat- 
ening manner, at the same time hopping and dancing about 
to strike terror into his assailants with a display of his 
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ferocity, as well as to baulk their aim if they attempted to 
shoot him. 

" Ye'd betther take care how you come a-nigh this pishtle. 
Be the hoky, it's a rum un whin it goes off, so I jist caution 
you, me bhoys. Mind what yer afther, I tell you, for I 
won't be robbed agin, so long as I've got a gun to shoot wid. 
Be oft wid yez, yer murtherin thieves 1 go and am yer livin 
honestly, an not be afther stalein from the likes ov me. 
Be the livin jingo, if this pishtle shu'd go off wid a bang, 
yer'd both of yez be blow'd into^ bits, not bigger nor gum 
leaves." 

'* I call upon you in the Queen's name to surrender," said 
one of the horsemen. '' I arrest you for horse-stealing ; and 
if you don't drop your arms this instant I'll shoot you dead." 

" Wheugh !" whistled Micky, dropping his pistol, " that's 
it, is it, me jewell ? Ho, ho, ho ! I beg yer pardons, soh. 
I thought ye were thieves, ye look just like em. It's all 
ri^t firinds ; I'll pritty soon explain iverythin to yez. It's 
a mishtake altogether, an if ye'U jist git off an take a pot of 
tay wid me, HI teU yez all about it ; then you can trot 
home agin, an save yourselves a hape of thruble and bo- 
theration." 

The troopers dismounted, but instead of accepting Micky's 
kind invitation to tea, they seized and handcuffed him, then 
commanded him to sit down while they caught his horse. 

" Och murther .^' groaned Micky, " what for do yez put 
these bracelets on to me ? I won't rin away, nivir fear. I 
didn't stale the horse at all, not I faith ; an if ye'U jist sit 
down, as I axed ye before, Fll teU ye all about it, an ye'll 
see in a jiffjr that I'm as innicent as the horse himself, every 
bit." 

" It's my duty to caution you, that anything you say will 
be produced in evidence against you," said the trooper, 
kindly. 

" To be shure, honey ! that's jist what I want, produce 
every haporth ov it, that's a good sowl." He then began a 
rambling version of the way he got the horse, and expressed 
his anxiety to see the owner of it, to confirm his story, and 
return him his books, which were worth a stud of horses. 

" You'll see him to-morrow safe enough," said the trooper. 
" Now then, here's your horse, mount and come with us." 

Micky mounted, an4 away they rode at a moderate pace, 
and a long weary ride it was. For some time Mick em.- 
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ployed all his eloquence in defence of his honesty, but find- 
ing that it was entirely wasted upon the troopers, that they 
were as stoHd as dead stumps to all his appeals to their 
" common sinse," he concluded that they had got no sinse 
at all ; so he rode tlie rest of the journey in silence. Some 
hours after dark they entered a small straggling township, 
and stopped at the door of the lock-up ; therein they incar- 
cerated poor Micky, and fastened him to a chain. After 
one or two attempts to enlist the sympathies of the lock-up 
keeper, but finding him as iron-hearted as the troopers, 
Micky ate his allowance of victuals, then lay down upon 
some straw, and thought of his kind friend Mr. Hopewell, 
and upon all the good words he had spoken to him, until his 
heart grew as cheerful as if he had all he wanted in the 
world at his command. 

The next day, about noon, he was unchained and escorted 
to the Court-house, followed by a concourse of idlers and 
newsmongers. The Court waited some time in vain for the 
arrival of a second J.P., when the magistrate present, after 
a consultation with the prosecutor (who had been accommo- 
dated with a seat on the bench), decided to hear the case 
prior to remanding it to a future day. 

The prosecutor was then sworn in the usual form, and 
gave his evidence substantially correct. He described his 
disastrous meeting with Micky, and the latter volunteering 
to catch the runaway horse. He further stated that he had 
sat for three hours under a tree, reading the two books — 
produced — which prisoner had recommended him to read, 
till he returned with the horse. That a traveller had passed 
who informed him that he had met a man riding a horse, 
which, from the description, he concluded was his own beast ; 
and also concluded, that he had been duped out of his horse 
and saddle-bags. He then started on foot towards the 
nearest station, but was benighted in the bush : finally he 
reached that township, and a warrant for the apprehension 
of the prisoner was immediately issued on his application. 

" You swear positively to the identity of the prisoner, do 
you ?" asked the magistrate. 

"I do, your worship," said the prosecutor, "though he 
has attempted to disguise himself by shaving all his hair 
from his head and face, since I last saw him. Still, I clearly 
identify him by his peculiar idiom, liis long cloak, and his 
ragged liat." 
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" I don't deny anytliin in the worrld, yer honor," inter- 
rupted Micky ; " leastways, I do deny — " 

" Silence, sir," said the magistrate, with a severe f^o^vn : 
" you don't deny, and you do deny ; what do you mean by 
such impudence ?' 

At that moment the unpunctual J. P. walked into Court 
and took his seat on the bench. 

" Arrah, be jingo ! that's the jintleman what shaved me, 
as clane as little Judy Pagan," shouted Micky, while he 
danced with delight and pointed to the bench. 

The barefaced assertion that a magistrate had acted barber 
to a bushranger was a severe shock to the sensitive feelings 
of the two constables in court, and far more than their pa- 
tience could quietly put up with. They both shouted silence, 
and at the same time shook poor Micky, till all his joints 
cracked like dry sticks. 

" Leave the man alone, constables," said the gentleman 
just alluded to, sternly. " How dare you illuse a j)risoner 
in that way ?" 

" He's an incorrigible miscreant," said the other J.P., 
with a defiant look at his colleague, and an approving glance 
at the constables, who straightened their shirt collars, and 
coughed. 

" What is the charge against the prisoner T asked the 
rational J.P. 

With some sotte voce insinuations, that if the inquirer had 
not been absent from his duties, as usual, he would have 
heard the charge, — ^the testy J.P. ordered" the evidence to 
be read over by the clerk of the court. 

" It is clear to me that I shall be a material witness in 
this case," said the gentleman, rising, after the evidence had 
been read. " I have seen that poor man before." 

"Hurrah!" roared Micky, "didn't I tell ye sol I'm as 
innicint as a little duck inside a hen's e^g'g, so I am." 

" Silence !" shoutedj the senior J.P., and his jposse conii- 
tatns echoed the order, making ten times more noise than 
Micky. 

The gentleman then briefly but lucidly, explained his 
meeting with Micky, and the subsequent events ; especially 
commenting upon his extreme anxiety to find the old gentle- 
man, with whom he had left two valuable books. The de- 
ponent also expressed his regret that he had, through the 
novelty of the prisoner's anxiety, mistaken hiia iot^^jxA 
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treated him as, a dangerous lunatic ; and finally stated his 
belief that he was an honest man, whom he would be very 
glad to have in his employ. 

A wonderful reaction in Micky's favour commenced &om 
that moment. The frowns of the prosecutor's face relaxed 
into bland smiles. The testy J.P. began to look good-tem- 
pered, and the constables seemed sorry for having rattled 
Micky's bones so rouglily. The saddle-bags were next ex- 
amined, and proved that Micky had not extracted an article 
from them. The saddle was examined too, and its evidence 
was also favourable ; the examination of the horse was dis- 
pensed with. After a few minutes' conference between the 
magistrates, Micky received an honourable acquittal ; and 
what pleased him still more, he received back his precious 
books from the hands of the prosecutor, who remarked, 
" that he liad read them with pleasure and profit ; and in- 
tended to buy copies of them as soon as he could." 

As Micky took the books into his hands, his honest face 
glowed with happiness which seemed to illumine the gloomy 
court-house, and make everbody smile. Making a feint to 
touch his forelock to the bench and the prosecutor, Micky 
exclaimed in a hearty tone, " Long life to yer honors ! May 
God bless every sowl of yez — constables an all," and then he 
hurried out of the building. 

He was quickly followed out by a dilapidated looking per- 
sonage, with a purple nose, who tapped him on the shoulder. 

" Mr. Mahony," said the phenomenon, " allow me to offer 
you a little advice, for T see you are an ill-used man. You 
have grounds for two good actions for damages ; and your 
fortune is as good as made, if you go the sharp way to work. 
You have a first-rate action against old Nobbles, for fake 
imprisonment. He is as rich as a copper mine, and you 
may knock a handsome sum out of him. Mr. Phinewoll, 
the J.P., is rich too, you have a stunning action for assault 
and battery there, and are sure to get heavy damages. Will 
you step with me to my office ]" 

"Not a bit of it, Mr. What's-yer-name. I've got no 
grudge aginst ayther of them gintlemen. They sliaved me 
head an face as bald as a hatter's block ; but that's all the 
damage they've done me. I don't want to go to law wid 
em for such a trifle as that. Beside, I'v got betther law 
nor youm to go to, here," said Micky, laying his hand on 
his Bible. ** An I'm thinkin, if ye was to study them laws 
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abit, every day ov your life, yez would learn better manners 
than to be setting yer neighbours a squabblin an fightin ; 
an ye'd lam to make pace, instead of kickin up rows." He 
then turned on his heel and walked away. 

He had not gone far, before he heard some person calling 
him, and on looking round he saw Mr. Nobbles hobbling 
after him as fast as his short legs could carry his fat body. 
" Hoy, Mr. Maliony," said Mr. Nobbles, " don't be in such a 
hurry, I want to speak with you. Give me your hand," he 
added, as he came up to Micky, " You are one of the right 
sort, I can see, and I respect an honest man, whether he be 
rich or poor. I am very sorry, indeed, that I caused you so 
much trouble, and I hope you'll try to forget it. I've been 
under the impression that you were one of those mischiev- 
ous hypocrites, who make a trade of their piety ; I suspected 
you were one of that dangerous fry ; and that you had re- 
commended me to sit and study your Bible, while you stole 
my horse and saddle-bags. I have heard of similar tricks be- 
fore to-day. I see, however, that I have made a mistake in 
your character, Mr. Mahony. I think you really believe in 
that good book which you have under your arm, and which 
I am very glad I have seen, 'for I intend to turn over a new 
leaf from to-day. Now, I'm a man of few words, and I'll 
make a bargain witli you on the spot if you like. I want 
an overseer for my head-station, and you are just the man 
for me. What do you say — ^will you engage with me at 
once V 

" Wid all me heart," said Micky, " for I'm out of a berth, 
unless I unship Sawny M'Giim agin, and I won't do that 
anyhow, bekase it wouldn't be fair play." 

" That's settled then," said Mr. Nobbles, "and now I'll 
treat you to a new outfit, for the annoyance I have caused 
you ; come along with me to the store." 

So Micky went with his good friend to a store near at 
hand, and although he modestly demurred at taking so 
many articles as the storekeeper forced upon him — ^his new 
employer, who stood by, insisted upon his having a thorough 
rig out ; and when Micky left the store, he had a larger 
stock of necessaries than he had ever before possessed in 
his life-time ; and was, as he liimself humorously expressed 
it, " dressed better nor his masther." 

"Don't say a word," said Mr. Nobbles, interrupting 
Micky's torrent of thanks. " Let's get home as fast as we 
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can. Go and mount the old horse again ; there, there, no 
more thanks ; go and mount Ginger, and follow me." Micky 
obeyed, and soon afterwards he and his new master were 
trotting along the road towards Dingobones Station. 

I should have much pleasure in continuing Micky's his- 
tory at length, but could scarcely do so under the title of 
our present chapters ; for " Micky's mishaps" were over. He 
had begun an entirely new era in his life, and in a short 
time he was, to use his own words, " a new man altogether." 
He daily rose in the estimation of his kind master, and also 
in the good graces of all the employes on the establishment. 
Micky was a true believer in God's word, and strove to walk 
humbly and truly by its Divine precepts, wliich were his daily 
study, and he earnestly strove to give evidence of his firm 
faith in it, by his upright walk and conversation ; and never 
did he omit a seasonable opportunity of directing a poor un- 
instructed neighbour to the plain simple way in which he 
found peace vnth. God, and the hope of Heaven. He was 
untiring in his unobtrusive, though cheerful efforts to do 
good, in his homely way, and his influence was felt, not only 
in liis master's household, but on that and the neighbouring 
stations. 

Joe Griddle was in course of time installed as Mr, Ma- 
Jiani/s house-servant ; and the Bible, the " Sunday at Home," 
the " Leisure Hour," and other good books replaced the 
trashy pernicious volumes in Joe's library. Very soon he, 
too, could feel that liis old tormenting fears of death had 
been driven away by the light of Divine truth, and that he 
had a comforting hope of " life beyond life." 

Reader ! whether you live in the bush, or in the city, 
whether you be rich or poor, old or young, gentle or simple, 
if you want to be happy and useful through life, peaceftil in 
the hour of death, and glorified throughout eternity, the 
simple plan to obtain those blessings, is to do as poor 
Micky Maliony did, viz., — ** Repent, and believe the Gospel." 
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"LIGHT A\T:IGHTS" AND "SHOET LENGTHS." 

I REMEMBER my scepticism, on being told (when I was a 
little boy) that a " pound of feathers was equal to a pound 
of lead," and when good old dame Birch, who taught me 
the rudiments of my " mother tongue," reiterated that fact, 
and, with a grave look declared that " a pound was a poimd 
all the world over," my childish mind still doubted. Poor 
honest old soul ! she has gone out of the world long ago ; 
and here am I, her dull pupil, still acquiring rudunental 
knowledge, but no longer doubting about her last-named 
theory ; for my experience in traveUing the world over has 
fully convinced me that a pound is not always a pound, of 
which fact I have had many exj^ensive reminders. I will 
give one example of recent occurrence, wliich, though insig- 
nificant compared with other parts of my experience, will 
help to illustrate certain very common tricks of trade that 
unconscionable persons have invented, and on which I pur- 
pose making a few comments. 

The other evening, my servant brought two miserably 
tliin composite candles into my study ; and being too small 
to fit the sockets of the candlesticks, they were leaning over, 
like the wonderful tower of Pisa ; while the grease dropx>e(i 
on to my table cover, and soiled some of my manuscripts. 
On questioning the girl, I learned tliat she had bought the 
candles at a shop in the city ; and on examining a pouml 
packet, I judged it weighed not more than thirteen ounces, 
possibly not so much. " Ghost of old dame Birch," I ex- 
claimed, holding the packet up at ami's length. " Look at 
tliis for a pound ! and if you still love fair play, go and 
pinch that swindling candlemaker's nose. You will pro- 
bably find him in Russia ; unless — and you must be very 
careful to ascertain that fact — some rogue elsewhere, has 
Iwrrowed the candlemaker's brand. Pinch the real culprit 
till he roars, for greasing my papers — stay, I forgive him for 
that ; but please to punish him for cheating thousands of 
poor people who must work for their bread by candle light, 
out of three ounces of matter in every packet of Ms skeleton 
composites that they buy. Pinch him for dimmiw^ tXssk 
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prospects of a host of honest diggers, who are hard at work 
in the bowels of the earth, far below the reach of a ray of 
sunlight. And pinch him very hard for tempting many an 
honest trader to sell short weight wares, in the erroneous 
belief that it is necessary for liiin to do so, to save his trade 
from suffering from the competition of unscrupulous neigh- 
bours. But nip all these * honest traders' at the same time, 
for they must know that it is not right to countenance 
wrong, in any shape, or under any circumstances." 

The servant looked startled at my ghostly invocation, and 
explained, " that the candles had not been sold to her as 
fiill weights, but were merely recommended as ' very 
cheap.' She was certain sure the shopkeeper was a fair 
dealing man, and would not tell a lie for a cargo of candles." 
But when I asked her how I could possibly believe that, 
with the palpable fact before my eyes, that he had given 
her but " thirteen ounces for a pound ;" she fiimbled at her 
apron strings, and said " she didn't know she was sure ; but 
she fancied it was only for want of thought ; and nobody 
would beUeve it was anything more than an error of the 
head, who knew Mr. Brown." After cautioning the girl 
not to buy any more cheap candles, or short weight articles 
of any sort, I sat down in the dim glimmer of the thin 
tapers and began to ruminate on the light weight, and short 
length system, which is at the present day so glaringly 
tolerated in these colonies, and which sometimes bears the 
sanction of trade marks, either genuine or forgeries. 

But first of all, I tried to unravel the mystical legal dis- 
tinction between the open sin of Mr. Brown, in selling 
pounds of candles weighing only tliirteen ounces, and that of 
his neighbour, Mr. Doughnut, in o^vning'' sundry two pound 
loaves, each being about an ounce short of the standard 
weight ; and I called to mind a case which was investigated 
at the Police Office the other day. I mention it for the 
sake of the analogy, rather than to enlist sympathy for the 
mulcted tradesmen. A baker pleaded guilty of ha^-ing 
thirteen loaves in his cart, which in the aggregate, were 
fourteen ounces less than their j)roper weight; but his 
feasible explanation of the accidental cause of the short- 
comings of his bread,' was not received in extenuation of his 
crime, and he was mulcted in the full penalty by law made 
and provided. JFhy Mr. Brown should not be fined for his 
fiiort- weighted candles, or anything else short weight in his 
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shop, I failed to find a satisfactory reason, after half an 
hour's study, so I gave it up ; but would beg respectfully 
to commend the puzzling subject to some of our active 
legislators, in order to get the consideration of " the House" 
upon it, and if possible to remove the seeming antagonism 
between justice and common sense. 

But composite candles are not the only articles deficient in 
weight and measure, and of inferior quality, which find their 
way to our colonial markets, to prey upon the health and 
pockets of the humble classes especially. It is not easy for 
me to enumerate the deceptive goods, nor is it necessary to 
do so. I can adduce facts enough to draw attention to the 
evil, and I wish I could hope to cure it. 

There are many articles of daily demand in which tlie 
judgment of the purchaser is less likely to detect fraud than 
in the consumptive-looking candles just alluded to. For 
instance, in haberdashery wares, where short lengths, and 
forged marks, are as common as the goods they represent. 
Take " short lengths" reel cotton for example, with the 
borrowed name of some well known maker, "warranted 
200 yards." The retail buyer has no guarantee of the 
quantity specified, save the honour of the shopkeeper ; for 
the most careful old lady in the land would hardly stay to 
check the measure before paying for her reel of cotton ; and 
it would be only when too late for a remedy that she would 
discover she had been cheated, and that she had far more 
wood than cotton for her money. Some good folks may, 
perhaps, exclaim impatiently, " Pooh ! that is a mere trifle 
to write about." But I would earnestly remind them that 
it is only a solitary example of a system of fraud which is 
too palpable to be mistaken ; and I am sure they will not 
call that a trifle, especially if they bear in mind that it 
generally affects a class of persons who are least able to bear 
such a raid upon their pockets, and to whom these multi- 
phed peculations swell to a serious aggregate in the course 
of the year. 

I know a respectable old widow who is too proud to beg 
or to run in debt, but not too proud to earn her livelihood by 
plain needlework : and since serving machines have become 
as fashionable as pianos in gentlefolk's houses, this honest 
old lady finds it a diflicult matter to earn full diet by finger 
stitching, for the price of her work is reduced far below a 
remunerative standard. Of course, she has to find he.r <xw^. 
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cotton ; and if her " 200 yard reels" only turn out 100 or 
120 yards each, is it not a severe inroad upon her hardly 
earned income ? Is not 80 or 100 per cent a serious sum 
for her poor pocket to he plundered oil 

Some persons may reply to that question, " Let the old 
lady huy her cotton from respectable tradesmen, then she 
is not hkely to he cheated." That is certainly the besD 
remedy witliin her reach, but I wish that her humble pro- 
test could reach the ears of manufacturers far away. There 
is the source of the wrong ; for it is clear that if they 
honestly refused to " make up" short length, or short weight 
wares, there would be no wholesale or retail vendors of 
tliem, nor duj^ed purchasers either.* 

I don't wish to make a long chapter on this unpleasant 
subject, lest I should not be able to restrain my pen from 
expressing strong feehng ; but I would hke to gently remind 
those factors and dealers in deceptive goods, that though — 
humanly speaking they may carry on their nefarious trafl&c 
with impunity, and perhaps grow rich upon their spoils ; 
yet they will not escape (the penalty, which sooner or later 
is visited upon bad actions, as certainly as effects follow 
causes in material affairs ; and a careful consideration of 
passing events from day to day, even within this city, might 
instil that behef into the most sceptical mind. Who of my 
readers has not seen ill-gotten wealth melt from the grasp 
of its possessors, and " leave not a wrack behind ?" I have 
seen it, and expect again to see it ; and I emphatically de- 
clare that I would rather be a corporation stone cracker, 
than I would luxuriate in the profits which those factors 
and vendors make by false weights and measures, by selling 
Umber instead of cotton to jjoor old widows, for my con- 
science would not fail to warn me in the night watches that 
the God of the widow would assuredly visit my unjust 
dealing with His awful judgment. 
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" DOX'T MENTION IT." 

" I WOULD not tell another being in tlie world beside your- 
self, for I don't want it to be said that I tried to ruin the 
poor wretches. You won't mention it, will you?" 

" Not I, indeed, if I were chained to a hot griddle ; you 
may safely trust me witli anything. But it is very dis- 
graceful. Wlien did you hear of it i " 

" On Tuesday evening, and I have been dying to see you 
ever since. Bear in mind, dear, I don't vouch for the cor- 
rectness of the report, but I give it you just as I got it from 
Sukey Sleigh, who ovcirheard tlie servants next door whis- 
pering it over th(i ])ack fence. It is likely enough to be 
true, though, and I am not surprised at it, for these shabby- 
genteel folks are often gi-eat schem^irs. I have always said 
those Campbells were haughty, stuck-up people, and I shall 
be pleased to see them pulled down from their stilts and 
rolled in the dirt." 

" So shall I, for I hate them. Tliey are proud as peacocks, 
and as poor as caged owls, too. Mrs. Camplxjll has worn that 
everlasting blue silk dress three summers, and her grey horse- 
hair bonnet lias been cleaned twice, to my certain knowledge. 
The old man, too, looks as dismally seedy as an under- 
taker's coachman ; and as for the girls — ugh ! I've no pati- 
ence with them. The butcher's boy told our servant, Mag, 
the other day, that they never order anything but shins of 
beef and sheeps' heads, or now and then a neck of mutton 
for Sunday. Pooh ! I should like to know what they have 
to be proud of, the nasty, disagreeable, unsociable creatures. 
I should like to see them obliged to leave the neighbour- 
hood altogether." 

a- -K- ^ if^ a- ii- 

Thus, Mrs. Gabb, and her s])inster cousin Miss Pryer (a 
precious pair, of the backl)iting genus), scandalized a re- 
spectable family over the way, who have unconsciously in- 
curred the envy and hatred of their detractors for no other 
cause than their having prudently kept aloof from the society 
of such ill-bred, dangerous characters. Miss Pryer tells 
Mrs. Gabb, as a profound secret, that Mr. Campbell is me- 
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ditating a moonlight flitting from his house, to defraud his 
landlord, which report is without the slightest foundation. 
Mrs. Gabb of course tells Mr. Ga])b wliile she is preparing 
for bed that night, and at the same time adds a little to the 
story, from her own private stock of spite. The next morn- 
ing Mr. Gabb wliispers it confidentially to a fellow toper, 
over a nobbier, at the Nag's Head, and with a roguish wink 
declares his belief that the Campbells are going to bolt to 
New Caledonia. The scandal flies, of course (" for lies have 
wings and can fly, though they cannot stand for want of 
legs,") and a few hours afterwards, to the consternation of 
the maligned family, their landlord distrains for a quarter's 
rent only due last week, and which they were anxiously 
struggling to raise, in total ignorance of the plots of their 
neighbours, or the legal process of their too credulous land- 
lord. Their troubles do not end with the sacrifice of their 
household goods, for the rumours have affected Mr. Camp- 
bell's business in the City. Excited creditors rush into his 
ofiice, and demand payment of tlieir claims, or satisfactory 
security. Vainly does the astounded man try to explain his 
solvent position, and i^lead for a little time, and he will pay 
them all ; the majority of them will not wait — " they are 
not gohig to be duped wliile they are wide awake." To 
meet their claims immediately would be imi^ossible — (almost 
everybody knows the difticulty of realising suddenly upon 
assets, however safe they may be) — so, to protect his few 
reasonable creditors, and in justice to all, Mr. Campbell 
sequestrates his estate, which is his only alternative. Very 
soon his name appears in the insolvent list, and he may be 
seen any day walking about the city with his head bowed 
down. Thus, a striving, inoffensive family are suddenly 
overwhelmed with sorrow and inextricable pecuniary diffi- 
culties through the idle wliisperings of a couple of scandal- 
mongers. 

* -* '::■■ if- ii- * 

I will give another instance of the disastrous effects of 
gossiping, and it is as substantially true as the preceding 
one. 

" Have you heard the minour which is afloat about Emily 

eenf asked Widow Wen of her bosom friend Mrs. 

, as they sat at a little tea-table, munching hot muf- 

d scrutinizing the failings of tlieir friends and neigh- 

" Have you heard about the impudent hussey ?" 
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"No, my dear," replied Mrs. Cackle, with eagerness; 
« what is it ? Tell me all about it." 

"Til take a little 'more sugar," said Mrs. Wen, handing 
her cup. " You shall hear the story word for word, as I 

heard it from , but I mustn't tell you who told me. 

You won't mention it again ?" 

" Oh, dear, no ; you ought to know me better than to ask 
it : mum is my motto." 

" Well, then, you must know that my informant has been 
watching Miss Green's movements for some time past, never 
feeling satisfied that she was getting her living honestly ; 
indeed, it has puzzled many persons how that girl managed 
to hold up her head so loftily, for she has only her salary as 
assistant governess at Mrs. Blank's school, and the fees of 
a few drawing pupils of an evening. Her old mother lives 
with her too, and she is too lazy to earn a penny a month, 
so it is plain they must have some way of getting money 
that all the world does not know of. Well, the secret is 
out at last, as you shall hear. For five consecutive evenings 
last week, my friend, who was on the look out, saw a dash- 
ing looking gentleman get out of a hooded buggy at Miss 
Green's door just after dark. She saw Emily open the 
door for him each time, and invite him in, and " 

" Oho ! that's it, is it ?" croaked Mrs. Cackle, with her 
mouth full of muffin, and her heart full of envy. " I see, I 
see, the brazen-faced minx. That's tlie way she gets her 
finery, is it ? That's why she tosses her handsome head 
about like a soldier's horse ! I understand it now ; and, 
to tell you the truth, I suspected as much. Well ! well ! 
well!" 

" Now, pray don't mention it," reiterated Mrs. Wen, 
" because I might get into trouble. We had need be careful 
what we say about that sort of people, for I dare say they 
have friends." 

" I tell you again I'll keep it quiet, though she deserves 
to be exposed, the good for nothing slut," said Mrs. Cackle, 
looking as fierce as a hawk tearing a young pigeon to pieces. 

Somebody did mention it, however, for it soon reached 
Mrs. Blank's ears. She did not trouble herself to investi- 
gate the truth of the rumour, but summarily dismissed poor 
Emily without a word of explanation. The scandal rapidly 
spread, and her drawing pupils one by one left her, when 
she was obhged to sell, from time to time, first all her 
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little trinkets and articles of luxury, and afterwards her 
household furniture, for the support of herself and invalid 
mother. 

It was some time before Emily learned the cause of her 
sudden dismissal from Mrs. Blank's, and the removal of her 
drawing pupils, but when the cruel reality burst upon her, 
it proved too much for her weakened body and mind to 
bear. Her attempts at explanation were coolly repulsed by 
Mrs. Blank and others, and on every hand she met with in- 
sults and scorn, which crushed her sensitive spirit, and over- 
whelmed her with sorrow. Anxiety brought on sickness 
and rapid decHne, which was accelerated by her constant 
attention to her bedridden mother, and want of necessary 
comforts. The melancholy sequel is soon told : her suffer- 
ings, tliougli severe, were mercifully shortened by that kind 
Providence which specially watches over the helpless. She 
was not left long in lonely indigence to mourn the loss of 
her mother. Death soon came to Emily, with the welcome 
passport to a better world, and her weary soul soared away 
to its rest, " where the wicked cease from troubling." 

Under the sandhills yonder, lie the remains of mother 
and daughter, in one grave, hapless victims to the tongues 
of their maligners, which proved fatal as the teeth of black 
snakes. But a great day is api^roaching when they will 
know that the liel})less girl whose character they so cruelly 
assailed was as chaste as an infant, and that their wicked 
insinuations were utterly groundless. Emily Green was a 
nol)le-s])irite(l girl, well educated, and piously trained. Her 
dis])osition was too refined for Mrs. Wen and Mrs. Cackle, 
and their g()ssii)ing connections. She treated them with 
neighbourly courtesy, but avoided a closer intimacy. Hence 
their dislike to her, and their plots against her reputation. 
The gentleman whose visits to her house had given rise to 
the innuendoes which had so ftitally injured her, was an emi- 
nent physician, who had kindly called to see her sick mo- 
ther, at the [reconnnendation of a friend of the afflicted. 
Poor Emily ! slanderers will ])y-and-bye see her " righteous- 
ness as clear as the light," but in the meantime they had 
better " take heed to their ways," or a totally opposite 
judgment will at that day be passed upon their lives. 

Open rebuke is sometimes seasonable, and friendly wam- 
ing or reproof — judiciously given — is often useful; but 
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nothing can )>e Raid in favour of covert fault-finrling and 
backbiting. It in cowardly, mischievous, and sinfuL " He 
that winketh witli tlie eye cauw^th sorrow." Sorro'wfully 
true has that b<?<;n prove^l by a hoR-t of unfortunate 'victims 
of malice and uncharitablen<.'ss. Many a worthy man and 
woman's g^Kxl reputation lias l>een rumed by a wink, or a 
significant slirug ; peril aps accompanied ndtli a hypocritical 
expression of pity. Many noble actions, offsprings of true 
philanthropy, have l>eeii condemn eel by a sinister look, or 
belied by a mysterious elevation of the eyebrows, or some 
other facial contortion, slyly meant to impute selfish and 
other unworthy motives too l>ase to l>e expressed in words. 
Many pure-minde<l young girls have hail their fair fame 
blasted by the breath of envious prudes, who, at the same 
time, have ap[x;are'l to commiserate the failings of their 
victims, well knowing, too, tliat the charges against their 
virtue were malicious fals<;hoods. 

" I am verj' sorry for tlie i>oor thing," whispers Mrs. 
Gabb, across lier counter, to a twopenny customer. " She 
lixis lia/1 heavy trials certainly, but tliat's not an excuse for 
acting as she does. She will never l>e able to pay her way, 
I'm sure. It is a thousand pities to see a widow, with three 
young children, witting them such a sad example. Drink is 
a great evil, and, of course, lea^is to everything else that is 
bad. Those friencls who subscribed money to start her, 
don't know of her doings, that's plain ; and I shouldn't like 
to tell them. Don't mention it again, will you ? At any 
rate, don't say that I told you." 

Ugh ! you old sinner ! I should like to make you eat 
a bottle of mustard ! Are you not ashamed of launching 
such gross fabrications, to iiiin that poor widow, who is 
striving to train up her little children in the fear of God, 
and to lead a * s^il>er, righteous, and godly life,' herself ? Is 
it not fiendish of you to try and crush her, and starve her 
little ones, simply l>ecause she has opened a lollipop-shop in 
the same street in which you tra^le ? 

Cheer up, jKjor widow ! Ba not afraid : you have an 
Almighty Friend alcove, whose unchangeable word is ple<lgeil 
to prote*;t and provide for you and your fatherless children. 
"Commit your way unto Him ; trust also in Him ;" and the 
malignant whisperings of your foes sliall Ikj as i^owerless to 
injure you as the hissings of a toothless viper. 

That burly trader, Ux), whose purse is heavier than a sack 
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of potatoes, might well afford to spare his abuse of the 
striving young man, who has opened a shop next door but 
one to him ; in the hope of earning an honest living, with 
" Live and let live " for his motto. Be assured, Mr. Big- 
body, that your grudgery will recoil upon yourself. Your 
policy will be unprofitable, in a pecuniary sense, to say 
nothing of a far higher sense in which you will be a sad 
loser, if you encourage such evil passions in your heart. 
You know it is unjust to injure your neighbour in the 
opinion of his creditors and his customers; and if your 
bulky purse tempts you to laugh at the law of libel, let me 
remind you that there are infinitely liigher laws, which you 
cannot break with impunity. I have seen the boasted 
hoards of purse-proud men leak away like wild honey from 
a cracked calabash, and leave them more miserable than a 
starving blackfellow. But whether your money is taken 
from you, or you keep it until you are taken"i from it, 
is a matter of small moment, compared with the judgment 
which awaits you, where ready cash cannot bribe. You 
need not be ofiended with me, Mr. Bigbody, for my straight- 
forward comments. I do not dislike iiou, but I cannot like 
your unprincipled doings. Take my advice, like a sensible 
man, mind your own business in future, and let your strug- 
gling neighbour earn an honest loaf if he can : there is room 
enough in the city for you both. 

A wise man has remarked, that " envy is the most inex- 
orable of all passions. Other sins have some pleasure 
attached to them, or seemingly admit of an excuse : envy 
wants both. Other sins last but for a while : the appetite 
may be satisfied; anger remits, hatred has an end — ^but 
envy never ceases." A far wiser man has declared that 
" wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous ;" and he adds 
the enquiry, "but who is able to stand against envy?" 
The same high authority says that " a sound heart is the 
life of the flesh, but envy the rottenness of the bones." 
Verily there are thousands of tons of such rotten bones in 
the world (carrying living souls, too), which taint the moral 
atmosphere, and breed "plague, pestilence, and famine; 
battle and murder, and sudden death," from which we 
pray to be deUvered. 
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DOWN IN THE PIT. 

" I FEAR that the hearts of those dusky-looking hills yon- 
der, will soon be torn out of them ; and then what will 
become of this rising city ? and what will its busy popu- 
lation do when they have no coal to sell V 

Thus I soliloquised, whilst seated in a friend's house, 
which overlooks a considerable portion of the harbour and 
city of Newcastle. I had just before counted nearly forty 
square-rigged vessels, besides smaller ones, in the port, all 
loading or preparing to load coal ; while long coal trains 
whirled past me at brief intervals, shakmg the roof over my 
head, and suggesting unpleasant ideas of a sudden downfall, 
if the props in the old coal workings beneath the city should 
give way. 

" In former years," I continued, " when they used to load 
vessels with a wheelbarrow, or cane baskets, there was but 
little cause to fear that the coal supply would run short ; 
but now they ship it by steam ; and more than a thousand 
miners are at work supplying those ponderous trains, which 
seem to be always screaming for more. I was told, that 
1048 tons of coal were shipped yesterday, from the A. A. 
Company's shoots alone. Wliat a gap they must have left 
somewhere ! At that rate the very hills themselves would 
soon be cleared away, if they were all saleable matter. I 
feel uneasy upon the subject, for it is of vital importance 
to our national advancement. But yonder comes a gentle- 
man who can see further into a coal seam than most men ; 
I will ask his opinion. He certainly has not a desponding 
mien. Perhaps he \nW enlighten me a little, and allay my 
apprehensions of a famine in fuel." 

In a few minutes I was accosted by the manager of the 
principal mines, of whose courtesy I cannot speak too 
highly. Wlien I mentioned my foreboding, his eyes twin- 
kled like " Davy lamps," and he remarked, that my grand- 
children might depend upon an abundant supply of first- 
class coal, from the mine which he had the honour of 
superintending ; and which I was told hfi had incurred the 
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hazard of opening. Perhaps observing that I was still 
dubious, he kindly invited me to view the mine, and judge 
for myself as to the probability of its being soon exhausted, 
even by an increased demand upon it. 

A short time afterwards I was on a locomotive engine, 
driven by a slirewd-looking little man, who I was informed, 
had driven the celebrated George Stephenson's first " puff- 
ing Billy." With one hand on the steam valve, and the 
other on the break, he seemed to manage the machine as 
easily as I could handle a child's cock-horse, and pulled or 
pushed the loaded coal waggons about, at will, as though 
they were mere bonnet boxes. In company with the man- 
ager and another friend, I in a few minutes arrived at the 
mine, which is rather more than a mile from Newcastle. 

I cannot minutely describe the gigantic works either 
above or below ground, which are triumphs of perseve- 
rance and engineering skill, perhaps imparalleled in this 
part of the world. 

I gazed with wondering admiration at the machinery 
about the pit's mouth, and marked the order and system 
that prevailed, in the midst of noise and activity, which 
made my brain simmer like a stewed cabbage. J noted the 
waggish looks of some of tlie smutty -faced boys, (who 
were wheeUng little coal skips about,) at my nervous care 
to keep my toes clear of their iron wheels, and to keep a 
look-out for my head and my other important members at 
the same time ; while I mentally admitted that the smallest 
boy there was mser than myself, or at any rate possessed 
more useful knowledge, adapted to that particular locality. 
The various modes of raising, weighing, inspecting, and 
screening the coal, were briefly explained to me in terms 
comprehensible to my uninitiated mind, which was dark as 
coal itself on such subjects. I was shown a huge box-full 
of "nuts," without longing to crack one ; and another box 
full of " duff," which even a starving sailor would despise as 
a ration, though the engine furnaces daily devoured a large 
quantity, with greedy gusto. 

I next arrayed myself in a borrowed coat and cap — 
neither of which fitted me nicely — and with a little tallow 
lamp in my hand, took my stand in an iron cage between 
my two guides, and down, down, down, I went two hundred 
feet into the bowels of the earth. On stepping out of the 
4>iige, at the bottom of the shaft, I found myself surrounded 
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by coal-begrimed men and boys, with little lamps stuck in 
their caps ; whilst the clanking of chains, the rumble of coal 
skips on the rails in long dark lanes, the shouts of the horse 
drivel's, and other sights and sounds altogether strange to 
me, helped my imagination to conceive many startling 
things. 

The overman of the mine lighted his lamp, and formed a 
rear guard ; so away I went, with difficulty keeping up with 
my active friends in front, and sadly knocking my toes now 
and then against obstructions in my pathway, which my 
lamp but dimly revealed, but which my practised companions 
stepped over, as briskly as rabbits in a warren. Away we 
went, up a long black passage, wliich I called Ebony High- 
way — I forgot to enquire its proper name. On either side 
of us was a wall of solid coal, which sparkled in the glare 
of our lamps, like patent leather. The roof varied from ten 
to twelve jfeet in height ; but occasionally it was much lower, 
as I discovered by my bump a of firmness coming in contact 
with some stimulating substance, but whether it was rock or 
coal, I did not stay to examine. 

Turning round a rugged comer into Nobbley Nook, my 
nose suggested that horses had recently slept in that neigh- 
bourhood ; and presently my eyes assured me that my nose 
was quite right, for I beheld stabling for fourteen beasts, 
with the name of each wiitten in chalk, on his appointed 
stall. Many ill-kept horses above ground, might envy 
Tommy and Jerry, and the rest of tlie sleek coated stud, 
their snug lodgings below. Onward we went again, and by 
and by the manager turned up Smut Court, to examine a 
newly discovered dip in the seam : meanwhile I sat on a 
lump of coal and chatted with some men, who were eatmg 
their dinner with an enviable zest, whicli even " Lea and 
Perrin" could not create. A little fai-ther on, I saw a man 
on a very moist seat, and in Adamic simplicity of attire, 
picking with all his miglit l)eneath a block of coal, which I 
thought was dangerously liable to fall on his head. As I 
noticed the rapid movements of liis powerful muscles, I re- 
flected how hard some men work for their bread, compared 
with others, and how richly they deserve the compensating 
advantages of real enjoyment of their humble diet and sound 
sleep. I further speculated, on the probable social influence 
on some of those creatures of the " Dundreary" class (who 
would almost shudder to touch a knob of coal with a \jaAK ^^ 
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tongs) if they could be persuaded to spend half a day, now 
and then, in a coal mine. If the bare idea of such a task 
did not shock them to death, I am sure the reality would 
in some degree help to make men of them. 

On we went again, in another direction, up a grimy alley, 
half a mile in length, which I was informed was an old worked 
out passage, leading to the ventilating shaft ; and I began 
to fear that I should be worked out too before I got to the 
end of it. Masses of rock had, in several places, fallen from 
the roof, and as I hastened past those suspicious parts, I 
sincerely lioped that no more rock would fall for the present. 
The sides of the passage and the rotting props were thickly 
covered with a strange variety of fungi, while long filmy 
festoons of the same hung waving from the roof, as though 
a thousand fairies had been liaving a grand wasliing day, in 
the gaseous pool which I had just passed, and had hung up 
tlieir " cutty sarks" to dry in that draughty alley. In vain 
did I hint to my foremost guide that I had seen enough ; 
til at my scepticism on the subject of the coal supply was 
perfectly cured, and that I wanted my dinner. He evidently 
had but little consideration for dmers at that hour of the 
day, and was desirous of sho^ving me the admirable arrange- 
ments for ventilating the pit. I was obliged to submit, for 
to be left in that niouldj^ locality would have been, to say 
the least, very unsatisfactory, especially if my lamp had gone 
out ; and it is extremely doubtful if 1 could have groped my 
way back to the shaft, in thorough darkness. 

Presently I fancied I smelt day-light dashed with soot ; 
and on looking up an old chimney, or shaft, I saw a patch 
of blue sky a little larger than the roof of a coach. I was 
glad to see even that small bit, but was not allowed to look 
at it very long. Following my leaders round a mass of hot 
brickwork, I beheld an enormous fiery furnace, many times 
larger than the stoke hole under Messrs. Tooth's big brewery 
copper, and the air rushed towards it with the force of a 
brisk gale. While I stood silently sympathising with the 
half-roasted man, who was stirring the fire ^vith a long poker, 
I decided, that if I were forced to select one of two trying 
services, I should prefer liis red hot post, to that of the look- 
out man, of the middle watch, rounding Cape Horn, Avith a 
double reef breeze blowing icicles from the South Pole. 

I rested but a short time in the melting vicinity of the 
fizraace, for my friend the manager is perpetual motion per- 
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sonified. Off he started again through Fungus Alley, and 
anon, after a ramble of several miles in sum total, we re- 
turned to the foot of the main shaft ; a sort of " Charing 
Cross," or grand junction, for all the tramways which branch 
off in every direction. Here my friends paused to draw 
breath, which they had scarcely given me time to draw be- 
fore; and as I fancied they were beginning to consider 
which way they should go next, I plaintively assured them, 
" that I was more than satisfied with what I had already 
experienced, and would willingly take their jomt testimony 
for all the rest. I had seen sufficient coal for the present 
generation, gluttons though they be, and my mind was at 
rest on the subject. At any rate, I positively could not 
walk any further, if it were to save the next generation from 
being driven to charcoal, or faggots. Finally I remarked, 
" that if my friends were fully bent upon showing me through 
any more long passages, they must carry me a pig-a-back." 

Tlie latter proposition seemed to have more weight than 
all the others ; and being evidently indisposed to take" such 
a troublesome burdcjn on their shoulders, they smilingly ac- 
companied nie to the cage. The telegrapliic hammer then 
struck two, and in another minute I was hoisted up into the 
sunshine, very weary, but somewhat wiser than I was when 
I descended the shaft, four hours before. 
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BOYS AND GIRI^ ! BEWARE OF SNAKES ! 

" See, papa," cried Minnie Maybud, one doubtftJ looking 
afternoon. " See, papa, the smiling sun is peeping out at 
last, from behind those cross looking clouds ; there is a bit 
of blue sky too, as big as my parasol, and it's getting bigger 
every minute. Yes, the rain is all over, I do believe ; so 
we can have our drive to Coogee beach after alL I*m so 
glad," said Kttle Minnie, clapping her hands with joy, as 
she bounded inside from the balcony, bringing sunshine with 
her. 

" I have been quite vexed with the weather all the morn- 
ing," continued little Minnie, " though I know it was silly 
of me, and perhaps sinful too ; for as you have explained to 
me, papa, all the clever men in the colony could not have 
saved the thirsty vegetation, if the rain had kept away 
much longer. I am sure the poor cows, and horses, and 
sheep, will be glad. I will be more patient in future, dur- 
ing wet weather ; yes, that I will. Now, papa dear, please 
tell Simon to get the carriage ready, and come along, Anna," 
she added, as she caught her sister round the waist, " come 
away, dear ; let us get on our hats and mantles ; and find 
our shell baskets. We will have a merry afternoon on the 
nice white sandy beach, and play at catch-me-if-you-can. 
with the big waves which come toppling over and over each 
other, with their white curly heads looking like cart loads 
of cauliflowers." Away skipped ; the happy girls to their 
room ; humming '* shells of ocean." 

Half an hour afterwards, the carriage containmg Minnie 
and her sister -svith their mamma and their governess, was 
rolling briskly along the road towards Coogee. The morn- 
ing showers had imparted new life and loveliness to the 
vegetable world, and everything looked refreshed. The 
pretty bush flowers, which bloomed in profuse variety on 
either side of the road, seemed to vie with the smiling faces 
of the blooming maidens in tlie carriage. The sun shone 
out bright and warm ; making the drops of moisture on the 
bushes sparkle like diamonds, and the mimic rain pools m 
the road to look as if they were full of new sovereigns ; 
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while the air was far more fragrant than the shops of Row- 
land, Eimmell, or any other great perfiimer. 

" Stop, if you please, Simon," said Mrs. Maybud to the 
coacliman, when he had driven to the end of the smooth 
road. The road was not then made quite down to the 
beach, as it is at the present time. " Stop, Simon, I think 
you had better not make Jacky draw the carriage through 
this heavy sand ; the poor old fellow has trotted along very 
nicely, so now he may rest. We will walk down to the 
beach." 

" Come, sister dear," said lively little Minnie, after they 
had alighted. " Let us have a run to yonder rock that 
looks so like a nice couch, with a green velvet cover to it. 
We can leave our mantles with mamma and Miss Prosody 
wliile we gather sea-weed, and shells, to make a wreath for 
dear grandmamma in England." 

Away ran the light-hearted girls, and soon they were 
skipping about the beach, wliile the sea breeze blew their 
clustering curls about their rosy faces, and their bright eyes 
beamed with enjoyment. 

It cannot, with strict correctness, be said that there is 
not a variety of conchological specimens on Coogee beach. 
Indeed, that can scarcely be said of any sea beach ; still the 
sea shores of Austraha — the eastern coasts at least — are not 
so remarkable for rare or beautiful specimens of shells as 
other parts of tliis hemisphere ; and especially some of the 
coral islands of Western Polynesia, which I have visited. 

The girls amused themselves for more than an hour, and 
gathered what appeared to them a choice assortment of 
univalves, and bivalves, together with seaweed, pebbles and 
sea-eggs. At length, feeling rather tired, they proceeded 
to where mamma and governess were seated, on the green 
rock before alluded to, there they spread out their little 
baskets of treasures, and amused themselves in sorting and 
arranging them, for another hour or more. 

" Now, my dears," said Mrs. Maybud, rising from her 
seat, " I think it is time to return home. The sun is begin- 
ning to make long shadows, and the air from the sea is 
getting rather chilly, so put on your mantles, and we will 
walk to the carriage." 

" Oh mamma, mamma," shrieked one of the girls, at that 
instant in an agony of terror, " a snake, a snake, close to 
your feet." 
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Mrs. Mayhud cast her eyes downwards, and, with indes- 
cribable loathing, beheld a brown snake within a few inches 
of her feet; with its fearfully fascinating eyes gleaming 
upon her. With more liaste than elegance, the whole party 
sprang from the rock ; fortunately without the least injury ; 
but as may be imagined, with feelings of intense alarm. 
During tlie whole of the time they had sat on the rock, 
there is no doubt that the deadly reptile had lain coiled up 
in a crevice, at their feet, and had probably been asleep 
until awakened by the slight noise they made in rising ; or 
possibly by some part of their dress touching it. They 
hurried to the carriage with hearts full of gratitude to God, 
for their providential escape. 

About a fortnight afterwards, Mr. Maybud, with Anna, 
and Minnie, drove to Coogee beach, during a south east 
gale, when a scene of awful grandeur was before them, 
worth going thrice the distance to behold. While the 
gigantic waves were breaking in rapid succession upon the 
long shelly beach like avalanches, far away seaward, con- 
fused tumbling masses of foaming waters were warring with 
the howling winds, and black, angry looking clouds above, 
seemed to fro^vn on the strife of the turbulent elements. 

After enjoying the sublime spectacle for some time, Mr. 
Maybud allowed his daughters to lead him to the rock, 
where they received the terrible fright above described. 

" That's the spot, papa," said Minnie, pulling Mr. May- 
bud towards it. I know it by its nice, soft green surface ; 
and that's the crevice wliere the snake was. Mamma's and 
Miss Prosody's feet were right over the spot for more than 
two hours. How very providential that the dreadful thing 
was asleep all the time. There, that's the hole, papa," said 
Minnie, pointing to it with her parasol. 

" Hush, my dear," said Mr. Maybud, excitedly, " there is 
the snake now ; I saw it move. Stand back, stand back !" 
As he spoke, he thrust his walking-stick into the crevice, 
and by a dexterous movement forced the reptile from its 
hiding place. In another minute it was wi'ithing on the 
sand with its back broken. It was a brown snake, about 
three feet in length, and of a very deadly species. 

Coogee is now much less infested by snakes than it was 

at the time the above incidents occurred. Much of the 

land Las been cleared and c\x\\.\\ialed, or built upon ; and a 
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great many snakes have sliuffled away to more secluded 
haunts, for they generally prefer the solitude of the thick 
bush, or reedy swamp. They do not, however, always object 
to the society of mankind, or to share his domestic con- 
veniencies ; as some of the following examples will attest. 

A married pair — intimate friends of mine — ^were sitting 
on a sofa in their little bush cottage, one Sunday afternoon, 
when to their dismay, they beheld a. black snake, about five 
feet in length, leisurely wriggle from beneath the sofa, into 
an adjoining bedroom. My male friend immediately ran 
out of the room for some weapon, to despatch the unwelcome 
intruder : leaving his wife to watch its movements ; but be- 
fore he returned, the snake had disappeared. It was, how- 
ever, killed that same evening, by a neighbour ; who kept 
watch outside^ the cottage, until he saw the snake emerge 
from beneath it, when he chopped its head off with a spade. 
My friend after iihat occurrence lost no time in plastering his 
cottage, and in carefiilly stopping every hole in the flooring, 
or fireplace, large enough to afford ingress to such loathsome 
visitors. Persons living in bush houses, will do well to fol- 
low my friend's example and stop every hole in their walls, 
or floors ; which can easily be done with a little manage- 
ment even in the most rudely constructed habitations. 

A young gentleman, (with whom I was well acquainted), 
one morning, took up his cap, from the place where he had 
left it the previous night, when to his surprise, he found a 
small snake coiled up inside it. I am not quite sure whether 
he had put the cap on his head hefrnx he saw the snake in- 
side it ; but I do feel sure, that he did not put it on his 
head, after he saw its ugly tenant, until he had given it 
summary notice to quit ; and had assured himself, more 
certainly than by bonds and covenants, that it would never 

get into his cap again. 

* * ^ ^ * m 

I was travelling on horseback, one sultry day, through 
a part of the bush to the north, that I had never travelled 
bdbre, when 1 ovei-took a man on foot, who offered to put 
me upon what he called " a short cut" to the place to which 
I was going. As the man walked beside me, he treated me 
to the horrifving details of a murder which had been com- 
mitted sometime before, in a deep creek, into which we had 
just began to descend. " Here you are, sir, this is the very 
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spot where the murdered man was found," continued my 
garrulous informant, as I reined up my horse and got off 
his back, to allow him to drink from the pure cool stream. 
The hanks of the creeks were precipitous ; and the dense 
umbrageous foliage above and around totally excluded the 
sunshine. Not a solitaiy stray beam could pierce through 
the tangled masses of vines and creepers; and even dull 
daylight itself could scarcely find its way to the bottom. 
" Well," I remarked, " this is the sort of place I should ex- 
pect a murderer to select for his dreadful work ; where lie 
would not be very liable to be intruded upon." 

" It has been called * Dead-man*s Creek' ever since that 
murder ;" said my informant, as a wind-up to the sanguinary 
tale, which he had told with such scrupulous regard to mi- 
nutti particulars, that I almost feared he would want to give 
me a practical illustration of the exact way in which the 
poor victim's head was cut off. ^ 

I wa^ very glad when he had finished his stoiy, for I 
never was fond of tales of murder ; and that a^vful recital 
by a strange man, in such a gloomy spot, was particularly 
uninteresting. 

My horse had finished drinking, and I was about to sit 
down on the gnarled roots of a tree, which was close be- 
side me ; when to my hori-or I saw, what appeared to lue to 
be a cluster of snakes coiled up, on the very spot wdiere I 
had intended to seat myself. I hastened up the opposite 
bank of the creek, tied my horse to a tree, and aided b} the 
man, broke a small sapling short off by the roots, then de- 
scended the bank of the creek again, and forced the ja<;ged 
end of the sapling down on the reptile, when it slowly un- 
coiled itself, and dropped into the pool of water beneath, 
from which, after some difficulty, I dragged it ashore, and 
killed it. It was a diamond snake, rather more than twelve 
feet in length, and was in a state of repletion ; having but 
a short time before, swallowed a kangaroo rat. Tlie detiils 
of that cruel murder, and my escape from sitting on tliat 
formidal)le rei)tile, have impressed * 'Dead-man's creek" 
vividly on my nienior}'. 

I could write a long chapter, horrible enough to scare a 
soldier, about wonderful escaj^es from " tremendous snakes" 
of wliich T have been told. By-the-bye, most of the snakes 
Unit eacdjK' and that, of course, are never measured are of 
enormous dinumloua ; and the same remark a])plies to sharks, 
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and many other terrible things, that travellers frequently 
talk about. I have heard too, some hair-raising stories of 
snakes being found in beds, and under beds ; in bonnet boxes, 
in flour bags, in chests with Sunday clothes, or coiled up in 
a stockman's empty boots, or in the pocket of a farmer's 
great coat, which hung against the wall of his slab hut. 
Although many of those stories are quite authentic, I shall 
not relate them in detail ; for I do not wish to intimidate 
my young readers. It is very far from my desire to create 
bugbears, or to encourage pusillanimity in any form. I only 
wish in giving a few examples, to induce ordinary prudence 
in guar&ig against accidents from those deadly reptiles. 

I once met with a gentleman in the interior, (a new 
arrival,) who had such a horror of snakes, that he would 
scarcely stir out of Ids house, on foot, after dark ; and even 
in daylight he walked through the bush in nervous tre- 
pidation. He had heard " travellers tell strange tales," of 
the dangers of the bush from the prevalence of deadly rep- 
tiles, until he had^^ot a settled dread on liis mind, which was 
excessively painful to him, but which he could not reason 
away. He seemed surprised and somewjiat relieved, when 
I told him, that although I had been more than twenty 
years in the colony, and had lived much of that time in the 
interior, that I had not seen a hundred snakes. I owned 
that I probably might have seen many more if I had specially 
searched for them, for on one occasion, I went out with my 
gun and my pointer dogs, on a sultry afternoon, to the mar- 
gin of a small lagoon, not more than a mile from a country 
town, and there shot seven or eight black snakes, in about 
two hours. But that locality was notoriously infested with 
those reptiles. 

Pedestrians should look carefully to their feet, when tra- 
velling on a hot day in the vicinity of swamps, lagoons, or 
drains, as snakes particularly inhabit such locafities, and they 
often come out of theii* hiding places, and lie in the foot- 
paths, for like cats they are fond of basking in the sunshine. 
They will, however, generally wiiggle away as fast as they 
can, on the approach of a human being, although on several 
occasions, a snake has reared its head, and glared on me 
with its basilisk-like eyes, and has not attempted to flee, 
while I kept my eyes upon it, but the instant I have turned 
for the purpose of picking up a stick, it has attempted to 
escape at its utmost speed. 
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I have seen a bold bushman go close up to a snake, and 
strike its head with the hammer head of his riding whip, 
but tliat was certainly ninning an unnecessary risk, and I 
have always preferred a tolerably long stick as my weapon 
in such encounters. Snakes are easily flisabled, one or two 
smart blows are sufficient, but they are as tenacious of life 
as silver eels, and bushmen have a tradition, that " snakes 
never die till sundown." 

It is best to approach them in front, as they are apt to 
spring backwards upon an assailant, though tliey cannot 
spring forward, and in general they cannot creep so fast 
but even a lazy man might easily get out of their way. I 
have heard of snakes attacking persons, but I never saw one 
do so, and those that I have seen, have seemed glad to get 
away from me. Vicious animals in general have a fear of 
man which deters them from assailing him, unless they are 
incited to it by provocation or in self-defence, and the most 
noxious species of reptiles have generally some distinguish- 
ing characteristics by which their hurtful properties may be 
known, and counteracted. In that we see a mark of God's 
providential care for us. 

I repeat my declaration. I have not seen one hundred 
live snakes during over a cjuarter of a century ; and I have 
not known of oiu fatal case of snake poisoning, within my 
own circle of friends and acquaintances. That may be 
ratlier surprising to tliose persons who fancy our fine conti- 
nent is dangerously ovoirun with those loathsome reptiles. 

But there is, alas ! a hlacJc snalce, terribly prevalent, which 
is caressed by tliousands of persons in this land ; thougli 
many of tliem know from personal or family experience that 
it is far raorc^ dangerous tlian the deaf adder. I mean the 
" dram bottle." That is the snake which has desolated hun- 
dreds of liomes, and sent thousands of poor souls to ruin ; 
that has done infinitely more mischief in tliis fine country 
than all tlie snakes in the bush. 

I liave seen tlie serpent — intemperance — writhe its 
treacherous way into many happy households, and first 
fascinate, then cnish within its powerful folds the most 
promising members of the family. I have seen the hope of 
a respectable house — a fine, broad browed youth — his 
father s pride, and his mother's idol ; upon whose education 
tlui fond old pair had lavished their hardly earned little 
Jjoard ; I have seen l\\at\ie\o\o.d boy's fine intellect vitiated, 
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his once athletic frame palsied and wasted, and with sorrow 
I add, that I have stood upon the graves of the suicide son 
and his broken-hearted parents. 

I have seen a sunny-hearted little child grow up to girl- 
hood, and fall a victim to the fascinating influence of in- 
temperance. With aching heart I have marked her rapid 
decline from 'the paths of innocence and virtue, to vice, 
poverty, disease, and an agonising death; long before she 
had reached life's meridian. 

I have seen a decrepit, grey-headed widow groping her 
way through life in penury and grief. I knew her in former 
days, when she was rich in this world's goods, and blessed 
with an industrious husband, who walked with her to the 
house of God. But, alas ! in an evil hour he fell a victim 
to the world's great curse ; and now he fills a drunkard's 
grave, while his poor old helpless widow is left to mourn in 
hopeless sorrow. 

I have seen But ah ! I dare not write more on this 

harrowing subject ; for well-remembered faces rise up from 
the dead before my mental gaze ; and my heart sickens at 
the dreadftd contemplation. 

Boys and girls 1 beware of snakes / beware of snakes ! But 
especially beware of the last one I have alluded to, of which 
I lack words suflBciently strong to express my horror. 



THE END. 
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By old boomerang. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" We have read * Boomerang's* lively and clever sketches, 
and we hope to hear of him again. He has a spirited, un- 
affected manner, and hits off life in Australia with power 
and humour, and with an occasional dash of pathos, which 
relieves the almost super-abundant fun of the volume." — 
London Review. 

"An amusing and instructive book. * * * The tale is 
written in a light, humourous, entertaining style. * * It 
contains some valuable information, which will be of im- 
mense service to all about to emigrate to Australia." — 
Christian World. 

* * * * " The volume displays high literary ability, and 
is pervaded by a healthy and moral tone." — Methodist 
Recorder, London. 

* "Colonists will peruse it with interest for its vivid 
pictures of Christian life." * * — Sydney Morning Herald. 

* * * " The book is a warning and a history. * * Young 
colonists may read its pages with profit, and even older heads 
may find something to ponder over." — Sydney Mail. 

* * * " Whatever the reader^s taste, he is almost sure to 
meet with something that will interest him." * * * * — 
Empire, Sydney. 
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* * * " It is moral in its tone. There is not a bitter 
line in it, and we trust the warnings it contains will answer 
the benevolent intentions of its author." * * * — Bathurst 
Free Press. 

* * * " The book is really of much merit." — ^Freeman's 
Journal, Sydney. 

* * # « ^e feel assured that this little work is calculated 
to effect much good." * * *-;-Maitland Mercury. 

* # * « The object of the book is good, and we wish it 
every success. It is admirably printed, and got up in a 
style, a credit to the publishers." * * — ^Western Post, 

MUDGEE. 

* * * "Full of incident, life and truths, for none of the 
incidents are in the slightest degree improbable. * * * A 
deep and good purpose shines throughout the volume." * * 
— Newcastle Chronicle. 

* * * " Written in such an amusing and instructive style 
as cannot fail to command a large circulation." * * * * — 
Sydney Illustrated News. 

* * * "It is well written, and embraces many scenes 
which are rich and racy." * * * — Sydney Times. 

* * * " There are lessons in the work which old and 
young in the mother country, and in the colonies, need to 
be taught. * * The book ought to be — ^we hope it will be 
— circulated by tens of thousands." * * * — P. M. Mes- 
senger. 

" Old Boomerang needs no introduction to our readers. 
His sketches are familiar to most Australian homes. They 
have found their way into cosy city parlours ; they have 
circulated among scattered hamlets ; they have broken the 
monotony of the squatter's home, and beguiled the loneliness 
of the shepherd's hut. * * * Quaint, humorous, full of 
grotesque fancies, and full, too, of wit and wisdom, with 
here and there touches of pathos and tones of warning ; the 
sketches of this fertile old scribe have gone forth far and 
wide over the land, and made the name of Old Boomerang 
a household woii."— Cirei^Ti^N Advocate. 
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* * * " Tlie dialogue is animated, and the descriptions 
are true to nature. The moral tone of the work is admir- 
able, and it is calculated to impart to home readers much 
useful information on Australia." * * * — Maitland Ensign. 

* * * "It is a thoroughly readable book, and deser\'es 
extensive patronage. * * * The entire work is pervaded by 
a spirit of purest morality, without one scintillation of cant 
enthusiasm, moroseness, or bigotry." * * * — Singleton 
Times, 
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lator's aid." — Nonconformist. 

V. 
ESSAYS BY MONTAIGNE. Edited, Compared, Revised, and 
Annotated by the Author of " The Gentle Life." With Vignette Portrait. 

" The present edition of Montaigne is a charmina specimen of typo- 
graphy, and does great credit to its publishers. Such an edition of Mon- 
taigne has long been wanting.^* — Press. 

" The reader really gets in a compact form all of the charming, chatty 
Montaigne that he needs to know." — Observer. 

" This edition is pure of questionable matter, and its perusal is ctdcvlated 
to enrich without corrupting the mind of the reader.*' — Daily News. 

" We s/iould be glad if any words of ours could help to bespeak a larae 
circulation for this handsome attractive book ; ana who can refuse his 
homage to the good-humoured industry of the editor." — Illustrated Times. 

VI. 
THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE'S ARCADIA. Written 
by Sir Philip Sidney. Edited, with Notes.by the Author of "The Gentle 
Life." Dedicated, by permission, to thS Earl of Derby. Is. 6d, 

" All the best things in the Arcadia are retained intact in Mr. FrisweWs 
edition, and even brought into c/r eater prominence than in the original, by 
the curtailment of some of its inferior portions, and the omission of most of 
its eclogues and other metrical digressions " — Examiner. 

" Tlie book is now presifUed to the modem reader in a shape the most 
likely to be acceptable in these days of much literature andfastiaious taste." 
— Daily News. 

" Jt is a good work, therefore, to have republished the Arcadia in the 
elegant form in which it now lies before us, and our acknowledgments are 
dueboth to publisher and editor; — to the publisher for the extremely Graceful 
form in which the book appears ; — to the editor for the care he has bestowed 
upon the text and its literary illustration. The subsequent additions to the 
Arcadia by Sir W. Alexander, by W. B., and by Mr. Johnstone, are all 
rejected. Other interpolations have been cut down, if not entirely cut out. 
Obsolete words and usages are commented on in succinct notes, and there is 
an alphabetical index to all such explanations, so as to give the edition as 
much philological value as possible." — Literary Churchman. 

**It was in itself a thing so interesting as a development of English 
literature, that we are thankful to Mr. Priswellfor reproducing, in a very 
elegant volume, the chief work of the gallant and chivalrous, the gay yet 
learned knight, who patronized the muse of Spenser, and fell upon the 
bloody field of Zutphen, leaving behind him a light of heroism and humane 
compassion which would shed an eternal ^loru on his namCf though all he 
ever wrote had perished with himself." — Lonaon Review. 
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VI. 

THE GENTLE LIFE. Second Series. 

** There is not a single thought in the volume that does not contribute in 
some measure to theformation of a true gentleman." — Daily News. 

" Will refresh the purest soul^ and do much to inform the general 
reader." — Press. 

" THese charming collection of essays." — London Review. 

" There is the same mingled jtawer and simplkity which makes the 
author so emphatically a first-rate essayist^ giving a fascination in each 
essay which will make this volume at least as popular as its elder brother." 
—Star. 

" These essays are amongst the best in our language." — Public Opinion. 

VIII. 

VARIA : Readings from Rare Books. Reprinted/ by permis- 
sion, from the Saturday Review, Spectator^ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Contents: — The Angelic Doctor, Nostradamus, Thomas k Kempis, 
Dr. John Faustns, Qnevedo, Mad. Gnyon, Paracelsus, Howell the 
Traveller, Michael Scott, Lodowick Mn«i(leton, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Gteorge Psalmanazar, The Highwaymen, The Spirit World. 

" An extremely pretty and agreeable volume. We can strongly recom- 
mend it to any one who has a fartcy for the bye-ways of literature."— 
Guardian. 

*• The books discussed in this volume are no less valuable than they are 
rarCf but life is not long enough to allow a reader to wade through such thick 
folios, anatherefore the compiler is entitled to the gratitude of the public 
for having sifted their contents, and thereby rendered their treasures avail- 
able to tfie general reader." — Observer. 

" The same scholarly style which distinguished the earlier volumes is 
clearly distinauishable here. The author has the excellent gift of uniting, 
in a very hign degree, the charm which interests with the power which in- 
structs.'"^— Observer. 

IX. 
A CONCORDANCE OR VERBAL INDEX to the whole of 

Milton's Poetical Works. Comprising upwards of 20,000 References. 
By Charles D. Cleveland, LL.D. With Vignette Portrait of Milton. 
1 vol. small post, printed on toned paper, at the Chiswick Press. 6s. 

*•* This work affords an immediate reference to any passage in any 
edition of Milton's Poems, to which it may be justly termed an indis- 
pensable Appendix. 

" An elegant volume, and, so far as a short use of it gives one a right to 
pronounce, fully to be depended upon." — Illastrated Times. 

" An invaluable Index, which the publishers have done a public service 
in reprinting." — Notes and Queries. 

" By the admirers of Milton the book will be highly appreciated, but its 
chief value will, if we mistake not, be found in the fact that it is a compact 
word-book of the English language." — Record. 

" Answers honestly to its title, and is well-printed, portable, and con- 
venient." — Guardian. 



THE SILENT HOUR. Essays for Sunday Reading, Original 
and Selected. By the Author of '* The Gentle Life." 
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IiITERATURE, WORKS OF REFERENCE AND 

EDUCATION. 

AVID GRAY, and other Essays on Poetry and Poets. 
Bj Robert Buchanan. Small post Svo. 

The Book of the Sonnet : bein^ Selections, with an 
Essay on Sonnets and Sonneteers, bj the late Leigh Hunt. 
Edited, from the original MS., with additions, by S. Adams Iiee. 2 vols. 

185. 

Poems of the Inner Life. Selected chiefly from modem Authors, 
by permission. Small post Svo. 6s. ; gilt edges, 6s. (id. 

Life Portraits of Shakspeare; with an Examination of the 
Authenticity, and a History of the various Representations of the Poet. 
Illustrated by Photographs of authentic and received Portraits. Square 
Svo. 21«. ; or with Photograph of the Will, 25s. 

Richmond and its Inhabitants, from the Olden Time. With 
Memoirs and Notes by Richard Crisp. With Illustrations. Post Svo. 
lOs. Qd. 

The Complete Poetical Works of John Milton, with a Life of the 
Author : and a Verbal Index containing upwards of 20,000 references to 
all the Poems. By Charles Dexter Cleveland. New Edition. Svo. 12<. 

Her Majesty's Mails: a History of the Post Office, and an 
Industrial Account of its Present Condition. By Wm. Lewins, of the 
Gteneral Post Office. 2nd edition, revised, and enlarged; with a Photo- 
graphic Portrait of Sir Rowland Hill. Small post Svo. 6s. 

♦' Will take its stand as a really useful book of reference on the history 
of the Post. We heartily recommend it as a tMroughly careful per- 
form^nce.** — Saturday Review. 

*^ In conclusion, we have only to say that Mr. Letnns's book is a most 
useful and complete one — one that shouUL be jmt into the hands of every 
young Enalishman and foreigner desiring to know how our institutions 
grow.** — Readtw. 

The Origin and History of the English Language, and of the 
early literature it embodies. By the Hon. George P. Marsh, U. S. 
Minister at Turin, Author of " Lectures on the English Language." 
Svo. cloth extra, I6e. 

Lectures on the English Language ; forming the Introductory 
Series to the foregoing Work. By the same Author. Svo. Cloth, 16t. 
This is the only authors edition. 

Man and Nature ; or, Physical Geography as Modified by Human 
Action. By George P. Marsh, Author of " Lectures on the English Lan- 
. guage," &c. Svo. cloth, lis. 

" jlfr. MarsK well knoum as the author of two of the most scholarly 
works yet published on the English lanpuage, sets himself in excelled 
spirit, and with immense learning, to indicate the character ^ and^ approxi' 
mately, the extent of the changes produced by human action in the physical 
condition of the globe we iruuibtt. In four divisions of his workj Mr, 
Marsh traces the history of human industry as shoum in the extensive 
modification and extirpation of animal and vegetable life in the woods, the 
waters, and the sands; and, in a concluding chapter, he discusses the pro- 
bMe and possible geograpldcal changes yet to be wrought. 2 he whole of 
Mr. Marsh's book is an eloquent showing of the duty of care in the estaS- 
lishment of harmony between man's life and the forces of nature, so as to 
bring to their highest points the fertility of the soil, the vigour of the animal 
life, and ihe saluhrity of the climate, on which we have to depend for the 
physical well-being of mankind." — Examiner. 
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A History of Banks for Savings ; including a full account of the 
oriffin and progi*ess of Mr. Gladstone's recent prudential measures. By 
William Lewins, Author of " Her Majestj^'s Mails." 8vo. cloth. 12s.', 

English and Scotch BaUads, &c. An extensive Collection. De- 
signed as a Complement to the Works of the British Poets, and embracing 
nearly all the Ancient and Traditionary Ballads both of England and 
Scotland, in all the important varieties of form in which they are extant, 
with Notices of the kindred Ballads of other Nations. Edited by F. J. 
Child, new Edition, revised by the Editor. 8 vols. fcap. cloth, Ss. 6d. each. 

The English Catalogue of Books : giving the date of publica- 
tion of every book published from 1835 to 1863, in addition to the title, 
size, price, and publisher, in one alphabet. An entirely new work, com- 
bining the Copyrights of the "London Catalogue" and the ** British 
Catalogue." One thick volume of 900 pages, half morocco, 455. 

Index to the Subjects of Books published in the United Kingdom 
during the last Twenty Years — 1837-1857. Containing as many as 74,000 
references, under subjects, so as to ensure immediate reference to the 
books on the subject required, each giving title, price, publisher, and 
date. Two valuable Appendices are also eiven — A, containing fall lists 
of all Libraries, Collections, Series, and Miscellanies — and B, a List of 
Literary Societies, Printing Societies, and their Issues. One vol. royal 
8vo. Morocco, 1/. 68. 

The Handy-book of Patent and Copyright Law, English and 
Foreign. By James Fraser, Esq. Post 8vo. cloth, 4f. 6d. 

A Concise Summary of the Law of English and French Copyright 
Law and International Law, by Peter Burke. 12mb. 5s. 

The American Catalogue, or English Guide to American Lite- 
rature ; {giving the full title of original Works published in the United 
States of America since the year 1800, with especial reference to the 
works of interest to Great Britain, with the size, price, place, date 
of publication, and London prices. With comprehensive Index. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. Also Supplement, 1837-60. 8vo. 6d. 

Dr. Worcester's New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary of the 

English Language. Adapted for Library or College Reference, compris- 
ing 40,000 Words more than Johnson's Dictionary, and 250 pages more 
than the Quarto Edition of Webster's Dictionary. In one Volume, royal 
4to. cloth, 1,834 pp. price 31*. 6d. Half russia, 21. 2s. The Cheapest 
Book ever published. 

" The volumes before us show a vast amount of diligence; but with 
Webster it is dilifi^ence in combination with fancifnlness, — with Wor- 
cester in combination with good sense and judgment. Worcester's is the 
soberer and safer book, and may be pronounced the best existing English 
Lexicon." — Athenaum. 

The Publishers' Circular, and General Record of British and 

Foreign Literature ; giving a transcript of the title-page of every work 
published in Great Britain, and every work of interest published abroad, 
with lists of all the publishing houses. 

Published regularly on the 1st and li'Sth of every Month, and forwarded 
post free to all parts of the world on payment of %s. per annum. 

The Ladies' Reader : with some Plain and Simple Rules and In- 
structions for a good style of Reading aloud, and a variety of Selections 
for Exercise. By George Vandenhoff, M.A., Author of *' The Art of Elo- 
cution." Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 6*. 
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The Clerical Assistant : an Elocutionary Gaide to the Heading 
of the Scriptures and the Liturgy, several passages being marked for 
Pitch and Emphasis : yrith some Observations on Clerical Brouchitns. 
By Qeorge Vandenhoff, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, Ss. Qd. 

The Art of Elocution as an essential part of Rhetoric, with in- 
structions in Gesture, and an Appendix of Oratorical, Poetical and Dra- 
matic extracts. By George Vandenhoff, MA. Thii'd Edition. 5s. 

An English Grammar. By Matthew Green. New edition re- 
vised. 12mo. cloth, Is. 6d. 

Latin-English Lexicon, by Dr. Andrews. New Edition. 8vo. 18s. 

The superiority of this justly-famed Lexicon is retained over all others 
by the fuiness of its quotations, the including^ in the vocabulary proper 
names, the distinguishing whether the derivative is^ classical or otherwise, 
the exactness of the references to the original authors, and in the price. 

" Every page bears the impress of industry and care." — Athenieum. 
** 7^ best Latin Dictionary ^ wfiether for the scholar or advanced ftU' 
dent." — Spectator. 
** We never saw such a book published at such a price." — Examiner. 

The Farm and Fruit of Old. From Virgil. By a Market Gar- 
dener. Is. 

Usque ad Coelum ; or, the Dwellings of the People. By Thomas 
Hare, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Fcap. \s. 

A Few Hints on proving Wills, &c, without professional assist- 
ance. By a Probate-Court Official. Fcap. cloth, 0d. 

A Handbook to the Charities of London. By Sampson Low, 
Jun. Comprising an Account of upwards of 800 Institutions chiefly in 
London and its Vi^iuity. A Gkiide to the Benevolent and to the Unfor- 
tunate. Cloth limp, Is. 6d. 

The Charities of London : an Account of the Origin, Operations, 

and general Condition of the Charitable, Educational, and Religious 
Institutions of London. By Sampson Low, Jun. 8th publication (com- 
menced 1836). With an Alphabetical Summary of the whole corrected 
to April, 1867. Cloth, 5*. 

Prince Albert's Golden Precepts. Second Edition, with Photo- 
graph. A Memorial of the Pnnce Consort ; comprising Maxims and 
Extracts from Addresses of His late Royal Highness. Many now for 
the first time collected and carefully arranged. With an Index. Royal 
I6mo. beautifully printed on toned paper, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven : Thoughts in Prose and Verse, se- 
lected from the Writings of favourite Authors; with Frontispiece after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Six Essays on Commons Preservation. Written in Competition 
for Prizes offered by Henry W. Peek, Esq. 

By John M. Maidlow, M.D. Lincoln's Inn, Barrister at Law, (to whom the 

first Prize was awarded). 
William Fhipson Beale, Lincoln's Inn, (to whom the second Prize was 

awarded). 
F. Octavius Crump, Middle Temple. 
Henry Hicks Hocking, St. John's College, Oxford. 
Robert Ilnnter, M.A. Loudon University. 
Edgar H. Lockhart, M.A. Lincoln's Inn. 
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Rural Essays. With Practical Hints on Farming and Aericiil- 
tnral Architecture. By Ik. Marvel, Author of ** Reveries of a Bachelor." 
1 vol. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 8s. 

The 'Book of the Hand ; or, the Science of Modem Palmistry. 
Chiefly according to the Systems of D'Arpentigny and Desbarolles. By 
A. B. Craig, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPIiE. 

TORIES of the Gorilla Country. By P. Du Chaillu, 
Author of ** Explorations in Equatorial Africa ;" with Illus- 
trations. [Just ready. 

Last Rambles amongst the Indians beyond the Rocky 
Mountains and the Andes. By Qeorge Catlin ; with numerous Illus- 
trations by the Ajithor. Crown 8vo. bs. 

Life amongst the Indians. An entirely Neve Edition, by the same 
Author. Crown 8vo. bs, 

Alwyn Morton; his School and Schoolfellows. A Story of 
St. Nicholas' Qrammar School. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, ht. 

Queer Little People. By Harriet Beecher Stowe, Author of 
'* Uncle Tom's Cabin." Fvap. Popular Edition, price Is. 

A Bushel of Merry Thoughts. By Williapi Busch. Described 
and Ornamented by Harry Rogers, with upwards of 100 Humerous 
Illustrations. Oblong, price 2s. 6d. 

The Story without an End. From the German of Carov6, by 
Sarah Austin. Illustrated with 16 Original Drawings by E. V. B. 
nrinted in colours by Messrs. Leighton Brothers. Fcap. 4to. cloth extra. 
^ [SharUy. 

Also. Cheap Edition. Illustrated by Harvey. Fcap. 16mo. cloth extra, 
2s. 6d. 
" Of its kind one of the best books that was ever written." 

Quarterly Review, Jsn. 1867. 

The Marvels of Optics. By F. Marion. Translated and edited 
by C. W. Quin. With 60 Illustrations. Small post 8vo. cloth extra. 
' [Shortly. 

Thunder and Lightning. Translated from the French of De 

Fonrielle, by Dr. T. L. Phipson. With 38 full-page Woodcuts. Small 
post Svo. cloth extra. [Shortly 

The Silver Skates ; a Story of Holland Life. Edited by W. H. G. 
Kingston. Illustrated, small post Svo. cloth extra, Zs. 6d. 

The Boy's Own Book of Boats. By W. H. G. Kingston. Ulus- 
trations by E. Weedon, engraved by W. J. Linton. An Entirely New 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3«. 6^. 
*' This well-written^ well-wrought book." — Athenaeum. 

Also by the same Author, 
Ernest Bracebridge ; or, Boy's Own Book of Sports. Zs. 6d. 
The Fire Ships. A Story of the Days of Lord Cochrane. 6». 
The Cruise of the Frolic. 5s. 
Jack Buntline : the Life of a Sailor Boy. 2s, 

The Voyage of the Constance ; a tale of the Polar Seas. By 
Mary GKliies. New Edition, with 8 Illustrations by Charles Keene. Fcap. 
3s. Qd, 
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The True History of Dame Perkins and her Grev Mare. Told 
fur the CoontTTside and the Fireside. Bj JAxttion Meadbwt. With Eight 
Ooloured Illustrations by Phis. Small 4to. cloth, 6t»* 

Great Fun Stories. Told by Thomas Hood and Thomas Archer 
to 48 coloured pictures of Edward Wehnert. Beautifully printed in 
colours, 10«. 6d. Plain, 6s. well bound in cloth, gilt edges. 

Or in Eight separate books. Is. each^ coloured. 6d. plain. 

The Cherry-coloured Cat. The live Rocking- Horse. Master Mis- 
chief. Cousin Nellie. Harry High-Stepper. Grandmamma's Spectacles. 
How the House was Built. Dog Toby. 

Great Fun and More Fun for our Little Friends. By Harriet 
Myrtle. With Edward Wehnert's Pictures. 2 toIs. each 6«. 

Under the Waves ; or the Hermit Crab in Society. By Annie 
E. Ridley. Impl. 16mo. cloth extra, with coloured illustration. Cloth, 
As. ; gilt edges, As. M. 

Also beautifully lUvstrated : — 
Little Bird Red and Little Bird Blue. Coloured, 5s. 
Snow- Flakes, and what they told the Children. Coloured, 5s. 
Child's Book of the Sagacity of Animals. 5#. ; or coloured, Is. 9d. 
Child's Picture Fable Book. 5s. ; or coloured. Is. 6d. 
Child's Treasury of Story Books. 5s. ; or coloured, 7s. 6d. 
The Nursery Playmate. 200 Pictures. 5s. ; or coloured, 9s. 

How to Make Miniature Pumps and a Fire-Engine : a Book for 
Boys. With Seven Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

Emily's Choice ; an Australian Tale. By Maud Jeanne Franc, 
Author of •' Vermont Vale," &c. Small post 8vo. 5s. 

Vermont Vale; or, Home Pictures in Australia. By Maud 
Jeanne Franc. Small post 8vo, with a frontispiece, cloth extra, 5s. 

Marian ; or, the Light of some one's Home. By Maud Jeanne 
Franc. Small post 8vo. 58. 

Golden Hair; a Story for Young People. By Sir Lascelles 
Wraxall, Bart. With Eight full page Illustrations, 5». 

Also, same price, full of lUvstrations : — 

Black Panther; a Boy's Adventures among the Red Skins. 

Stanton Change ; or, Boy's Life at a Private Tutor's. By the Rev. C. J. 
Atkinson. 

Paul Duncan's Little by Little ; a Tale for Boys. Edited by 
Frank Freeman. With an Illustration by Charles Keene. Fcap. 8vo. 
cloth 2s. ; gUt edges, 2s. M. Also, same price. 

Boy Missionary ; a Tale for Young People. By Mrs. J. M. Parker. 
Difficulties Overcome. By Miss Brightwell. 
The Babes in the Basket : a Tale in the West Indian Insurrection. 
Jack Buntline ; the Life of a Sailor Boy. By W. H. Q. Kingston. 

The Swiss Family Robinson ; or, the Adventures of a Father and 
Mother and Four Sons on a Desert Island. T^Hth Explanatory Notes and 
Illustrations. First and Second Serief. New Edition, complete in one 
volume, 3s. 6d. 
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GreoCTaphy for my Children, By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin," See. Arranged and Edited by an Eng- 
lish Lady, under the Direction of the Authoress. With upwards of Fifty 
lUnstrations. Cloth extra, 4s. Qd. 

Stories of the Woods ; or, the Adventures of Leather-Stocking : 
A Book for Boys, compiled firom Cooper's Series of " Leatber-Stoeking 
Tales." Fcap. cloth, Illustrated, 6s. 

Child's Play. Dlustrated with Sixteen Coloured Drawings by 
£. V. B., printed in fac-simile by W. Dickes' process, and ornamented 
with Initial Letters. New edition, with India paper tints, royal 8vo. 
cloth extra, bevelled cloth. Is, 6d. The Original £dition of tUs work 
was published at One Guinea. 

Child's Delight. Forty-two Songs for the Little Ones, with 
forty-two Pictures. Is. ; coloured, 2s. 6d. 

Goody Platts, and her Two Cats. By Thomas Miller. Fcap. 
8vo. cloth, Is. 

Little Blue Hood : a Story for Little People. By Thomas Miller, 
with coloured firontispiece. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Mark Willson's First Reader. By the Author of " The Picture 
Alphabet" and " The Picture Primer." With 120 Pictures. Is. 

The Picture Alphabet ; or Child's First Letter Book. With new 
and original Designs. Qd. 

The Picture Primer. 6d. 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

HE Life of John James Audubon, the Naturalist, in- 
cluding his Romantic Adventures in the back woods of 
America, Correspondence with celebrated Europeans, &c. 
Edited, from materials supplied by his widow, by Robert Bu- 
chanan. Svo. iShortly. 

Madame Recamier, Memoirs and Correspondence of. Trans- 
lated from the French and edited by J. M. Lnyster. With Portrait. 
Crown Svo. Is. 6d. 

The Conspiracy of Count Fieschi : an Episode in Italian History. 

By M, De Celesia. Translated by David Hilton, Esq., Author of a 
" History of Brigandage." With Portrait. Svo. 12*. 

" This work will be read with great interest, and will assist in a com' 
prehensive study of Italian history." — Observer. 

" As an epitome of Genoese history for thirty years it is erceedingly in- 
teresting, as well as exceedingly able. The fkglish public are greatly 
indebted to Mr. Wheeler for introducing to them a historian so full of 
verve, so expert, and so graceful in the manipulation of facts." — ^London 
Review. 

•' ITiis vigorous Memoir of Count Gianluigi Fieschi, toritten in excellent 
Italian, is here reproduced in capital English." — Examiner. 

Christian Heroes in the Army and Navy. By Charles Rogers, 
LL.B. Author cf " Lyra Britannica." Crcwn Svo. 3.?. 6rf. 
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The Navy of the United States during the Rebellion : comprising 
the origin and increase of the Ironclad Fleet/ B7 Charles B. Boynton, 
D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. Illustrated with nnmerons plain and eolonred En- 
gravings of the more celebrated vessels. Vol. I. now ready. 20fe^, 

A History of America, from the Declaration of Independence of 
the thirteen United States, to the close of the campaign of 1778. By 
George Bancroft ; forming the third volume of the History of the Ame- 
rican Revolution. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

A History of Brigandage in Italy; with Adventures of the 
more celebrated Brigands. By David Hilton, Esq. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
cloth. Ids. 

A History of the Gipsies, with Specimens of the Gipsy I«anguage. 
By Walter Simson. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

A History of West Point, the United States Military Academy 
and its Military Importance. By Capt. £. 0. Boynton, A.M. Witk 
Plans and Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 

The Twelve Great Battles of England, from Hastings to Waterloo. 
With Plans, fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, Ss. Qd. 

George Washington's Life, by Washington Irving. 5 voIsl 
royal 8vo. 12«. each. Library Illustrated Edition. 5 vols. Imp. 8vo. 4/. 4s. 

Plutarch's Lives. An entirely new Library Edition, carefully 
revised and corrected, with some Original Translations by the Editor. 
Edited by A. H. Clongh, Esq. sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and late Professor of English Language and Literature at University 
College. 5 vols. 8vo. cloth. 21. 10s. 

" • Plutarch's Lives * wUl be read by thousands^ and in the version of Mr. 
Clough." — Quarterly Review. 

" Mr. Clough' s work is worthy of all f)rai8e, and we hope that U %nO 
tend to revive the study of Phdarch." — Times. 

Life of John Adams, 2nd President of the United States, by C 
F. Adams. 8vo. lis. Life and Works complete, 10 vols. 14s. eaeh. 

Life and Administration of Abraham Lincoln. Fcap. 8vo. 
stiff cover. Is. ; with map, speeches, &c. crown 8vo. 3s. &{. 

The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis ; embracing Details and 
Incidents in his Captivity, together with Conversations on Topics of 
great Public Interest. By John J. Craven, M.D., Physician of thtt 
Prisoner during his Confinement. 1 vol. post 8vo. price 8s. 

The Life and Correspondence of Benjamin Silliman, M.D., 
LL.D., late Professor of Chemistry, MinerHlogy, and Geology in Yale 
College, U.S.A. Chiefly from his own MSS. and Diary. By George 
Fisher. With Portrait. 2 vols, post 8vo. price 24s. 

Six Months at the White House with Abraham Lincoln: the 
Story of a Picture. By F. B. Carpenter. 12mo.- 7s. 6(f. 
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TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 

OCI AL Life of the Chinese : a Daguerreotype of Daily 
Life in ChinH. Condensed from the Work of the Kev. J. Doo- 
little, by the Rev. Paxton Hood. With above 100 Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

** 77^ book before us supplies a large quantity of minute and valuable 
information concerning a country of high commercial and national import' 
ance, and as to which the amount of popular information is even more than 
ordinarily scanty. The author speaks with the authority of an eye^untness ; 
and the minuteness of detail which his work exhibits wiu, to mast readers^ 
go far to establish its trustworthiness." — Saturday Review. 

" We have no hesitation in saying thatfrom these pages may be gathered 

mare information about the social life of the Chinese than can be obtained 

from any other source. The importance of the work as a key to a right 

understanding of the character of so vast a portion of the human race ought 

to insure it an extensive circulation." — ^Atheneum. 

The Open Polar Sea : a Narrative of a Voyage of Discovery 
towards the North Pole. By Dr. Isaac I. Hayes. An entirely new and 
cheaper edition. With Illustrations. Small post 8vo. 6s. 

** The story of this last Arctic enterprise is most stirring, and it is well 
for Dr. Hayeses literary venture that this is the case, for it mttst be am" 
ceded that the great number of works on Arctic voyages has somite hat dulled 
the edge of curiosity with which they were formerly received by the public ; 
but a spell of fascination will ever cling to the narrative of brave and ad- 
venturous travel, and Dr. Hayeks heroism and endurance are of no corn- 
man order. . . . This was the crowning feat of Dr. Hayeses enterprise. 
He set up a cairn, within which he deposited a record, 'stating that after a 
toilsome march of forty-six days from his winter harbour, he stood on the 
shares of the Potar basin, on the most northerly land ever reached by man. 
The latitude attained was 81 deg. 3.5 min.; that reached by Parry over the 
ice was 82 deg. 45 min. . . . What we have said of Dr. Hayeks book 
will, we trust, send many readers to its pages." — Athensom. 

Letters on England. By M. Louis Blanc. Two Series, 

each 2 vols. 16^. 

" TJ\£&e sparkling letters written on and unthin * Old England' by a wit, 
a scholar, and a gentleman." — Athenaeum. 

*^ Letters full of epigram, and of singular clearness and sense," — 
Spectator. 

" The author is very fair in his opinions of English habits, English in- 
stitutions, and English public men ; his eulogy is discriminating, and his 
censures are for the most part such as Englishmen themselves must acknow- 
ledge to be Just." — Saturday Review. 

" Perhaps the very cleverest sketches in this clever and amusing book are 
his short, pithy, graphic summaries of persons and characters. His con- 
trasts especially are very effectively done. The book is well worth reading, 
and is fill of suggestive thought and pointed writing." — Guardian. 

♦' He never conceals his admiration for the all-pervading lUterty of 
Britain, and he points out with incisive distinctness our failure to realize 
its great fruits, as well as otherwise to fulfil our national destiny. What- 
ever he touches, whether it be to us a glory or a disgrace, he illuminates it, 
and brings it distinctly before the gaze, that we and others may cherish it 
or flee from it." — Daily News. 

Brazil and the Brazilians. Poiirtrayed in Historical and Des- 
criptive Sketches by the Rev. James C. Fletcher and the Rev. D. P. 
Kidder, D. D. An enlargement of the original work, presentiuff the 
Material and Moral Progress of the £mpire during the last Ten \ ears, 
and the results of the Authors' recent Explorations on the Amaxoa to 
the verge of Peru. With 150 Illustrations. 8vo. cloth extra. 18s. 

The Old Country. Its Scenery, Art, and People. By James M. 
tioppin. 1 vol. small post 8vo. Is. 6d. 
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The Black Country and its Green Border Land ; or, Expedi- 
tions and Explorations round Birmingham, Wolverhampton, &c. B7 
Elihu Burritt. [Nearly ready, 

A Walk from London to the Land's End. By Elihu Bufiritt, 
Author of " A Walk from London to John O'Qroats ;" with several Illua- 
trations. Small post 8vo. 65. Uniform with the cheaper edition of 
»♦ John O'Qroats." 

A Walk from London to John O'Groats. With Notes by the 
Way. By Elihu Burritt. Second and cheaper edition. With Photogra- 
phic Portrait of the Author. Small post 8vo. Ss. 

New Paris Guide. Paris. Par les Principaux Ecrivains et 
Artistes de la France. Premiere Partie — Le Science, PArt. 3 vols. 
105. each. Sold separately. 

** It appears to be such a Guide as no other capital can boast ; the in- 
tellect of Paris employed in the faithful illustration of the form and spirit 
of the town, and the chief things that are in it ; an encyclopaedia of Paris, 
by the most competent hands, free from encyclopsuiic dullness, readable 
as a romance, instructive as a dictionary, fnll of good pictures, and so 
cheap that little less than the great sale it deserves can pay what must 
have been the cost of its production." — JExaminer. 

The Diamond Guide to Paris. 320 pages, with a Map and up- 
wards of 100 Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Travelling in Spain in the Present Day. By Henry Blackburn. 
With numerous illustrations. Square post 8vo, cloth extra, I65. 

The Voyage Alone ; a Sail in the " Yawl, Rob Roy." By John 
M'Gregor, Author of ** A Thousand Miles in the Bob Boy Canoe. With 
Illustrations. [Sfiortly, 

A Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe, on Rivers and Lakes 
of Europe. By John Macgregor, M.A. Fifth edition. With a map, 
and numerous Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

The Rob Roy on the Baltic. A Canoe Voyage in Norway, Sweden, 
&c. By John Macgcegor, M.A. With a Map and numerous Illus- 
trations. Fcap. 8vo. bs. 

Descripti«n of the New Rob Roy Canoe, built for a Voyage 
through Norway, Sweden, and the Baltic. Dedicated to the Canoe Club 
by the Captain. With Illustrations. Price Is. 

Captain Hall's Life with the Esquimaux. New and cheaper 
Edition, with Coloured Engravings and upwards of 100 Woodcuts. With 
a Map. Price 7s. 6d. cloth extra. Forming the cheapest and most popu- 
lar Edition of a work on Arctic Life and Exploration ever pnblishea. 

" This is a very remarkable book^ and unless we very much misund^- 
stand both him and his book, the author is one of those men of whom great 
nations do well to be proud." — Spectator. 

A Winter in Algeria, 1863-4. By Mrs. George Albert Rogers. 
With illustrations. 8vo. cloth, I2s. 

Turkey. By J. Lewis Farley, F.S.S., Author of " Two Years 
in Syria." With Illustrations in Chromo-lithography, and a Portrait of 
His Highness Fuad Pasha. 8vo. 12s. 

Wild Scenes in South America ; or, Life in the Llanos of Vene- 
luela. By Don Ramon Paez. Numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. d. 10«. 6d. 

The Land of Thor. By J. Rosse Browne. With upwards of 
100 IllBStrations. Cloth, 8s. ed. 
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Tlie Story of the Great March : a Diuy of General Sherman's 
Campaiga throaf^h Oeorgim. and the Caroliaas. Bf foeret-Hajor O. W. 
NiehoU, Aide-dc-Camp to Geaeral Sherman. With a coloured Map and 
nameroos lUiutrations. l2mo. cloth, price Is. 6<i. 

The Prairie and Overland Traveller ; a Companion for Emigrants, 

Traders, Trarellers, Hnnters, and Soldiers, trarernng great Plains and 
Prairies. By Capt. B. B. Marcej. lUostrated. Fcap. 8to. cloth, 2m. 6d, 

Home and Abroad {Second Series). A Sketch-book of Life, Men, 
and Trarel, hj Bayard Taylor. With Illnstrations, post 8vo. doth, 
6s. 6d. 

Northern Travel. Sammer and Winter Pictures of Sweden, 
Lapland, and Norway, by Bayard Taybr. 1 vol. post 8to., cloth, Ss. 6dm 

Also by the same AuthoTt eiich complete in 1 vol., icith JUustrettions. 

Central Africa ; Egypt and the White Nile. 7s. td. 

India, China, and Japan. Is. 6d. 

Palestine, Asia Minor, Sicily, and Spain. Is. fid. 

Travels in G-reece and Russia. With an Excursion to Crete. 7s. 9d. 

Colorado. A Sammer Trip. 7s. 6d. 

After the War : a Southern Tour extending from May, 1865, 
to May. 1866. By Wbitlaw Beid, Librarian to the House of Kqpresen- 
tatives. Illnstrated. Post 8vo. price 10«. 6d. 

Thirty Years of Army Life on the Border. By Colonel R. B. 

Marcy, U.S.A., Author of »* The Prairie Traveller." With numeroos 
Illustrations. 8vo. price 12s. 



INDIA, AMERICA, AND THB COIK>NZB8. 

HE Great West. Guide and Hand-Book for Travellers, 

Miners, and Emigrants to the Western and Pacific States of 
America; with a new Map. By Edward H. Hall. Is. 

Appleton's Hand-Book of American Travel — The 
Northern Toar; with Maps of Rontes of Travel and the principal 
Cities. By Edward H. Hull. New Edition. 1 vol. post 8vo. I2s. 

Twelve Years in Canterbury, New Zealand ; with Visits to the 
other Provinces, and Reminiscences of the Route Hume through Austra- 
lia. By Mrs. Charles Thomson. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Life's Work as it is ; or, the Emigrant's Home in Australia. By 
a Colonist. Small post 8vo. 35. 6d.. 

Canada in 1864; a Hand-book for Settlers. By Henry T. N. 
Cbesshyre. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

♦♦ When n man has somethina to say he can convey a good deal of matter 
in a few words. 2'his book is but a small book, yet it leaves nothing untold 
that requires telling. The author is himself a settler, and knows what 
information is most necessary for those who are about to become settlers." 
— Athenaeum. 

A History of the Discovery and Exploration of Australia ; or, 

an Account of the Progress of Oeographical Discovery in that Con- 
tinent, from the Earliest Period to the Present Day. By the Rev. Julian 
£. Tenison Woods, F.R.G.S., &c., &c. 2 vols, demy 8vo. cloth, 28«. 
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South Australia : its Process and Prosperity. By A. Forster* 
Esq. Demy 8to. cloth, with Map, 15<. 

Jamaica and the Colonial Office : Who caused the Crisis ? By 
George Price, Esq. late Member of the Executive Committees of Qo- 
remors. 8vo. cloth, with a Plan, 5s. 

The Colony of Victoria : its History, Commerce, and Gold 

Mining: its Social and Political Institutions, down to the'End of 1863. 
With Remarks, Incidental and Comparative, upon the other Australian 
Colonies. By William Westgarth. Author of ** Victoria and the Ckild 
Mines," &c. 8to. with a Map, cloth, 16s. 

Tracks of McKinlay and Party across Australia. By John Payis, 
one of the Expedition. With an Introductory View of recent Explora- 
tions. By Wm. Westgarth. With numerous Illustrations in chromo- 
lithography, and Map. 8vo. cloth, I6s. 

The Progress and Present State of British India ; a Manual of 
Indian History, Geography, and Finance, for general use ; based upon 
Official Documents, furnished under the authority of Her Majestjr's 
Secretary of State for India. By Montgomery Martin, Esq., Author 
of a ** History of the British Colonies," &c. Post 8yo. cloth, lOs. 6d. 

The Cotton Kingdom : a Traveller's Obsenrations on Cotton and 
Slavery in America, based upon three former volumes of Travels and 
Explorations. By Frederick Law Olmsted. With Map. 2 vols, post 8to. 
U.U. 

A History of the Origin, Formation, and Adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America, with Notices of its Principal 
Framers. By George Ticknor Curtis, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth, 1/. 4a. 

The Principles of Political Economy applied to the Condition, 
the Resources, and Institutions of the American People. By Francis 
Bo wen. 8vo. Cloth, lis. 

A History of New South Wales from the Discovery of New 
Holland in 1616 to the present time. By the late Roderick Flanagan, 
Esq., Member of the Philosophical Society of New South W^es. 3 
vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Canada and its Resources. Two Prize Essays, by Hogan and 
Morris. 7«., or separately. Is. 6d. each, and Map, Zs. ' 



SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY. 

DICTIONARY of Photography, on the Basis of 

Sutton's Dictionary. Rewritten by Professor Dawson, of King's 
College, Editor of the *' Journal of Photography ;" and Thomas 
Sutton, B.A.. Editor of **Phot(^raph Isotes." 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations. 8s. 6d. 

A History of the Atlantic Telegraph. By Henry M. Field. 12mo. 
7s. ed. 

The Structure of Animal Life. By Louis Agassiz. With 46 
Diagrams. 8vo. cloth, 105. 6d. 
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The Physical Geography of the Sea and its Meteorology ; or, the 
Economy of the Sea and its Adaptations, its Salts, its Waters, its Climates, 
its Inhabitants, and whatever there may be of general interest in its Com- 
mercial Uses or Industrial Parsnits. By Commander M. F. Manry, LL.D. 
Tenth Edition. With Charts. Post 8to. cloth extra, 5«. 

" To Captain Maury we are indebted for much information — indeed, for 
all that mankind possesses— of the crust of the earth beneath the olv^ 
waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Hopelessly scientific would 
these subjects be in the hands of most men, yet upon eojch and all of them 
Captain Maury enlists our attention, or diarms us with explanations and 
theories, replete with originality and genius. His is indeed a nautical 
manual, a hand-book" of the sea, investing unth fresh interest every wave 
that beats upon our shUores ; and it cannot fail to awaken in both sailors 
and landsmen a craving to know mare intimately the secrets of that won- 
derful element. The good that Maury has done in awakening the powers 
of observation of the JRoyal and Mercantile Navies of Englamdand Americd 
xs incalculable. — Blackwood's Magazine. 

The Kedge Anchor ; or, Toung Sailor's Assistant, by WiUiam 
Brady. Seventy Illustrations. 8vo. 165. 

Archaia: or. Studies of the Cosmogony and Natural History of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. By Professor Dawson, Principal of McGHll 
College, Canada. Post Svo. cloth, cheaper edition, 6s. 

Ichnographs, from the Sandstone of the Connecticut River, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A. By James Dean, M.D. One volume, 4to. with 
Forty-six Plates, cloth, 21s. 

The Recent Progress of Astronomy, by Elias Loomis, LL.D. 
3rd Edition. Post Svo. Is. 6d. 

An Introduction to Practical Astronomy, by t^e Same. Svo. 

eloth. Ss. 

Manual of Mineralogy, including Observations on Mines, Rocks, 

Reduction of Ores, and the Application of the Science to the Arts, with 
260 Illustrations. Designed for the Use of Schools and Colleges. By 
James D. Dana, A.M., Author of a " System of Mineralogy." New Edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. 12mo. Half bound, Is. 6d. 

Cyclopaedia of Mathematical Science, by Davies and Peck. 8vo. 
Sheep. 18«. 



TRADE, AORICULTURE, DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY, ETC. 

HE Book of Farm Implements, and their Construction; 
by John L. Thomas. With 200 Illustrations. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

The Practical Surveyor's Guide ; by A. Duncan. Fcp. 

8vo. As. 6d. 

Villas and Cottages; by Calvert Vaux, Architect. 300 Illustra- 
tions. Svo. cloth.- 12s. 

Bee-Keeping. JBy ''^ The Times" Bee-master. Small post Svo. 

numerous Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 

The English and Australian Cookery Book. Small post Svo. 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 
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The Bubbles of Finance : the Revelations of a City Man. Fcap. 
8to. faacy boards, price 2s. 6d. 

The Profits of Panics. By the Author of " The Bubbles of 
Finance." 12mo. boards. Is. 

Coffee : A Treatise on its Nature and Cultiyation. With some 
remarks on the management and purchase of Coffee Estates. Bj Arthur 
B. W. Lascelles. Post 8to. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Hallway Freighter's Guide. Defining mutual liabilities of 
Carriers and Freighters, and explaining system of rate^, accounts, 
invoices, checks, booking, and permits, and all other details pertaining 
to traffic management, as sanctioned bj Acts of Parliament, Bye-laws, 
and General Usage. By J. S. Martin. 12mo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 



THEOItOGY. 

HE Origin and History of the Books of the New Testa- 
ment, Canonical and Apocryphal, "i Designed to show what the 
Bible is not, what it is, and now to nse it. By Professor C. £. 
Stowe. 8vo. Ss. 6d. With plates, 10s. 6d. 

" 27ie work exhibits in every page the stamp of untiring industry, per- 
soncU research, and sound method. There is such a tone of hearty earnest" 
ness, vigorous thought, and clear decisive expression about the book, that one 
is cordialh/ disposed to welcome a theological work which is neither unitarian 
in doctrine, sensational in style, nor destructive in spirit.'* — London 
Review. 

♦* The author brings out forcibly the overwhelming numuscript evidence 
for the books of the New Testament as compared with the like evidence for 
the best attested of the profane urriters. . . . He adds these remarks : 
' I insert these extracts here because the Fathers had ways <rf looking at 
the books of the Bible which in our day have nearly become obsolete, and 
whi^h ought, in some measure at least, to be revived. The incredulity of 
our own times in regard to the Bible is due, not so much to the want of 
evidence as to the want of that reverence, and aff'ection., and admiration of 
the Scriptures, which so distinguished the Ovristians of the early ages^* 
words in which we can heartily concur.'* — Churchman. 

" Without making ourselves responsible for all the uyritei's opinions, par- 
ticularly on the question of inspiration, we have no hesitation in recording 
our judgment that this is ont of the most useful books which our times have 
produced." — Watchman. 

" TTie book is very ably written, and will be read with pleasure by all 
those who vnsh to find fresh arguments to confirm them in their faith." — 
Observer. . 

The Vicarious Sacrifice ; grounded on Principles of Universal 
Obligation. By Horace Bnshnell, D.D., Author of ** Nature and the 
Supernatural, &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6c{. 

" An important contribution to theological literature, whether we regard 
the amount of thought which it contains, the systematic tiature of the 
treatise, or the practical effect of its teaching. . . . No one can rise 
from the study of his book withmd having his mind enlarged by its pro- 
found speculation, his devotion stirred by its piety, and his faith established 
on a broader basis of thought and knowledge." — Guardian. 

Also by the same Author. 
Christ and HisT Salvation. 6«. 
Nature and the Supernatural. 35. 6d. 
Christian Nurture. Is. <ki. 
Character of Jesus. M. 
New Life. Is. 6rf. 
Work and Play. 3«. 6d. 



't Biblical IlluMniti<ins rlrswn from 
:ir S .-.-.T> lai lU HfeneiTof Ihe Holy Lmd. 

t.^z ti\tnl liuoilTL-d lliutftriLtiDDt. 2 voli. 
■ the Ufw of Tfiachers and Missionary 



ition of n rilsnineu 

l^-iMtd Ina liit fjtiaa it \im, U.iimifiillj printed by Clur im 

The Life of the late Dr. Muuntain, Bishop of Quebec. 8vo, 

Tlie Mission of Great Suffbrings. By Elihu Burritt. 12mo. 5<. 
" Jfr. J(«m« jfri*-* «w rkariii mupotlm tr-ttk mfferiug in tmathTt 
mala lAc rnAr'i hurl tlinU KilhiA lui. JM tlu: fala ha irilt uf the 
prnnl mr mini mi (e aU-nctd tt lean the impnviat thai ice hmr niUtd 
inhi tuCtai^it fond i/a Utiiyaad mireniitUicf, lioth qf God anil 
mail, n^inpnet—imit it u a LTtnuat and r)iirriiiglhiii3,aUhaU!;hmit 
tht wt unrKmi—thtt thi jimeM antrnilim iA jmmvtts pitiful ut any 
ttfli4itf/-ituTifoelinlMr<ltcriltiM itraUyfetUtointnU, ditfauand 
tnagrr, and «m •»' wiktdnat. The book u a tpecimtn af jmcrr/iil, 
hMt-tHrrut itrilDij."— UoMdiui. 

- Till it ■ ■•«' miiMe mrA on a nAfed of deep imoartance, tfte 
MutiittdmiihtmMndiiakm^afeidti^^^S'™"" diTcImi 
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The Frinciples and Practice of Obstetrics. By Gnnning S. 
Bedford, A.M., M.D. With Engnrings. 8to. Cloth, U. U. 

Principles and Practice of Dental Surgery; by C. A. Harris. 6ih 

Edition. 8to. 24f. 

Chemical and Pharmaceutical Manipulations ; by C. and C. Morfit. 
Bajal 8to. Second Edition enlarged. 2lg, 



FICTION AND MISCEIaliANSOUS. 

NEW Novel By Mrs, H. B. Stowe. 3 vols. 

[Immediately. 

Anne Judge, Spinster. By F. W. Robinson, Author of 
.** Ghrandmother's Money." 3 vols. 24*. 

Norwood. By Henry Ward Beecher. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 

[Shortly. 

Other People's Windows. By J. Hain Friswell. 2 vols, post 8vo. 

[Shortly. 

The Hunchback's Charge. By W. Clark Bussell. 3 vols, post 
8vo. 24s. 

The Guardian Angel : a Romance. By the Author of " The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table." 2 vols. [Shortly. 

Humphrey Dyot. By James Greenwood, Author of " A Night 
in a Workhouse," &c. 3 toIs. 

Toilers of the Sea. By Victor Hugo. Translated by W, Moy 
Thomas. Cheap edition. With engravings £rom original pictures by 
Gustave Dore. Crown 8vo. 6*. 

A Casual Acquaintance. By Mrs. Duffus Hardy. 2 vols, 
post 8vo, 16*. 

The Story of Kennett. By Bayard Taylor. 2 vols, post 8vo, I65. 

Mr. Charles Reade's celebrated Romance, Hard Cash. A new 
and cheap Standard Edition. Price 6s. handsomely bound in cloth. 

Passing the Time. By Blanchard Jerrold. 2 vols, post 8vo. 16s. 
Marian Rooke. By Henry Sedley. 3 vols. 24«. 

Sir Felix Foy, Bart By Dutton Cook. 3 vols, post 8vo. 24s. 

The Trials of the Tredgolds. B7 the same. 3 vols. 24s. 
Hobson's Choice, by the same Author. 25. 

Selvaggio. By the Author of " Mary Powell." One vol. 8«. 

Also, by the same Author. 
Miss Biddy Frobisher. 1 vol. 85. 
The Masque at Ludlow, and other Romanesques. Ss. 

A Mere Story. By the Author of " Twice Lost." 3 vols. 24a. 

John Godfrey's Fortunes. By Bayard Taylor. 3 vols. 24». 
Hannah Thurston. By the same Author. 8 vols. 2is. 
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A Splendid Fortune. By J. Hain FriswelL 3 vols, post Svo. 24s. 
Lion-Hearted ; a NoTel. By Mrs. Grey. 2 vols. i)Ost 8?o. 16s. 
A Dangerous Secret. By Annie Thomas. 2 vols. 16s. 
St. Agnes Bay ; or, Love at First Sight. Post Svo. cloth, 7s. 

The White Favour. By H. HoU. 3 vols. 24s. 

The Old House in Crosby Square. By the same Author. 2 vols. 16«. 
More Secrets than One. By the same Author. 3 vols. 24s. 

Strathcairn. By Charles Allston Collins. 2 vols, post Svo. 16s. 

A Good Fight in the Battle of Life : a Prize Story founded on 
Facts. Reprinted by permission from ** Cassell's Family Paper. 
Crown Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Female Life in Prison. By a Prison Matron. Fourth and 
cheaper edition : with a Photograph, by permission, from the engraving 
of Mrs. Fry reading to the Prisoners in 1816. 1 vol. crown 8vo., 5s. 

Myself and My Relatives. Second Thousand. With Frontis- 
piece on Steel from a Drawing by John £. Millais, A.B.A. Cr. Svo. 5s. 

Tales for the Marines. By Walter Thombury. 2 vols, post 

Svo. 16s. 

** Who would not wish to he a Marine^ ifthcct would secure a succession 
of tales like iAesc .'"—Athenaeum. 

Helen Felton's Question : a Book for Girls By Agnes Wylde. 
Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown Svo. 3s. U, 

Faith Gartney's Girlhood. By Mrs. D. T. Whitney. Fcap. 
Svo. with coloured Frontispiece, cloth, price 3s. Qd. 

The Gayworthys. By the same Author, Third Edition, with 
coloured Frontispiece. Cloth, 3s. U. 

A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite's Life. By the same Author. 
With Illustrations. Fcap. Svo. 2«. 6rf. 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table. By Oliver W. Holmes, 
Author of the " Autocrat of the Breakfast Table." Fcap. U, 6d. 

The Rooks' Garden, and other Papers. By Cnthbert Bede, 
Author of " The Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green." Post Svo. 7s. 6rf. 

The Journal of a Waiting Gentlewoman. Edited by Beatrice 
A. Jourdan. Post Svo. Ss. 

The White Wife ; with other stories, Supernatural, Romantic 
and Legendary. Collected and Illustrated by Cnthbert Bede. Post Svo. 
cloth, 6s. 

Wayside Warbles. By Edward Capem, Rural Postman, Bide- 
ford, Devon. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 6s. 

House and Home Papers, By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 12mo. boards. 

Is. ; cloth extra, 2s. M. 

Little Foxes. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. Cloth extra, 3s. W. 
Popular Edition, fancy boards, Is. 
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The* Pearl of Orr's Island. A Story of the Coast of M'aine. By 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin," " Minis- 
ter's Wooing." In popular form. Part I. \s. 6rf. ; Part II. 2/.; or, 
complete in one volume, with eugravinsr on steel from water-colour by 
John Gilbert. Handsomely bound in cloth, 55. 

The Minister's Wooinc^ : a Tale of New England. By the Author 
of " Uncle Tom's Cabin." Two Editions : — 1. In post 8vo. cloth, with 
Thirteen Illustrations by Hablot K. Browne, bs. — 2. Popular Edition, 
crown 8vo. cloth, with a Design by the same Artist. 2s. 6a. 

Nothing to Wear 'and Two Millions, by William Allen Butler. \s, 

Bailway Editions of Popular Fiction. On good paper, well- 
printed and bound, fancy boards. 



Paul Foster's Daughter. 

2s. 
The Lost Sir Massingberd. 

2s. 
The Bubbles of Finance. 

2s. 



Faith Gartney's Girlhood. 

Is. 6d. 
Mrs. Stowe's Little Foxes. Is. 
House and Home. 



Is. 
Footsteps Behind Him, 2s. 
Profits of Panics. Is. ' Right at Last. By Mrs. Gas- 

The Gayworthys. Is. 6rf. \ kell. 2s. 

The Autocrat of the Break- \ Hobson's Choice. By Dutton 

fast Table. Is. Cook. 2s. 

The King's Mail. 2». Mattins and Muttons; or, the 

My Lady Ludlow. 2s. Beauty of Brighton. 2s. 

When the Snow Falls, 2«. 

Tauchnitzs New Series of ' Copyright 

German Authors, 

Auerbach's On the Heights. Translated by F. E. Bunnett. 3 

vols, limp cloth, 6.?. 

Eeuter's In the Year '13. "Translated by C. L. Lewes. Limp 

cloth, 2s. 

Goethe's Faust. Translated by John Auster, LL.D. Limp 
cloth, 2s. 

Fouque's Undine ; and other Tales. Translated by F. E. Bunnett. 
Limp cloth, 2s. 

Heyse (Paul), L'Arrabiata. 

Princess of Brunswick, and other Tales. By Zschokke. 



LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND MAESTON. 

MILTON HOUSE, LUDGATE HILL. 
English, American, and Colonial Booksellers and Publishers. 



Chiswick Press :—Whittingham and Wilkins, Tooks Court, Chancery Lnne. 
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